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INTRODUCTION 


1. PROCLUS: LIFE AND WORKS 


Proclus’s biographer Marinus made the arrival of the future Successor! at 
Athens into a parable of his promise and importance. After being met at 
the Piraeus and escorted to the city—with a stop at the “Socrateion”*—he 
meets the “gatekeeper” ready to close the city gate for the night, who says 
(and Marinus insists that these were his actual words): “Truly, had you not 
come, I was about to lock the gate” (Vit. Proc. 10). 

There are a number of rather surprising elements to this story. First, it 
requires that we imagine Athens in 430 c.z. as a walled, gated city, closed 
up at night against an at least potentially threatening hinterland. Second, 
the nineteen-year-old visitor is depicted as radiating an authority that not 
only impresses those on whose account he has come but even inspires in 
the gatekeeper an unwitting sententiousness with prophetic overtones. 
Proclus, as Marinus depicts him, came to an Athens where the study of 
Platonic philosophy (virtually to be identified with traditional Hellenic 
polytheism) had reached a low ebb and the “gate” was about to close for- 
ever. When he died there in 485, at least one more shrine (the Asklepie- 
ion) and the cult statue of Athena in the Parthenon were gone (Vit. Proc. 





1. The leader of the school of Platonic philosophy at Athens held the tile 5uaddoxoc, 
or Successor. The precise claims inherent in that title were perhaps deliberately vague. 
The Successor was clearly the one to whom the chair was passed down and was the 
“successor” of his predecessor (see, e.g., Damascius, Vit. Isid. frag. 256 [Zintzen]), but 
the term suggests as well a (specious) claim to be the successor to Plato himself, the 
latest in an unbroken line of scholarchs reaching back to the founder. 

2. An unlocated and perhaps fictional shrine. On the topography of the Platonists 
in fifth-century Athens, see Frantz 1988 and Fowden 1990. 

3. AANnOac, ei ul] AGEs, ExAetov. The biography as a whole, as its most recent edi- 
tors remind us, belongs to the genre of the funeral eulogy (Saffrey and Segonds 2001, 
xlii). 
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29, 30), but the study of Platonic philosophy was, Marinus would have us 
believe, rejuvenated (Vit. Proc. 38). 

Before his arrival in Athens, Proclus’s career as a student (in Marinus’s 
account) follows a pattern that is familiar in philosophical biography in 
the Roman Empire. Like Plotinus (Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 3) and many others 
before him, he traveled long in search of the right teacher before he arrived 
in the Athenian school in 430. What is striking about the trajectory that 
Marinus describes, however, is the enthusiasm Proclus demonstrated for 
rhetoric and the depth of his literary training (Vit. Proc. 8-9).4 In the long 
history of the later Platonists, only Porphyry, two centuries earlier, had 
a comparable commitment to language, style, and literary pursuits. It is 
striking that it is largely because of these two thinkers that allegorical read- 
ing is so firmly associated with Platonism in late antiquity. 

Marinus’s eulogy is our principal source for the life of Proclus, but it is 
supplemented by many passages in the later Life of Isidore (or Philosophi- 
cal History) of Damascius.° Even if Marinus’s account of Proclus’s success 
leads him to exaggerate both the paucity of students in 430 and the num- 
bers of those who came to hear Proclus in the following decades,° it seems 
that the middle of the fifth century was a relatively good time for the poly- 
theist Platonists of Athens. The success of those years may paradoxically 
have led to their attracting first jealousy and then imperial disfavor two 
generations later, when the school lost its support and ceased to exist as a 
formal institution.’ 

The intervening years were, in any case, fraught with difficulties for 
the Athenian Platonic school. A divisive battle over the succession in the 
late 480s and the 490s was followed by a period of unknown length in 
which Hegias as scholarch attracted far too much attention to the school 





4. The attribution of the Chrestomathy, with its unique summaries of much lost 
early epic, to Proclus seems, from this point of view, highly plausible. See Lamberton 
1986, 177 with n. 51. 

5. See Athanassiadi 1999. 

6. Watts (2006, 98-99 with n. 95) doubts that the numbers were really so small 
at the beginning of Proclus’s stay in Athens, but Synesius’s testimony for about the 
year 400 supports the picture given by Marinus. Certainly the latter mentions only 
a few individuals in the anecdotes of Proclus’s arrival in Athens, then concludes his 
eulogy with the claim that “many people came to hear [Proclus] from many places” 
(Vit. Proc. 38). 

7. See Cameron 1969; Watts 2006, ch. 5. 
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through his flagrantly illegal religious observations.* At some point in the 
first two decades of the sixth century, Hegias was in turn succeeded by the 
last scholarch, Damascius, under whose direction the school experienced 
a last burst of vitality, apparently both lowering its polytheist profile in 
the increasingly dangerous religious climate and in more properly philo- 
sophical matters turning away from the influential positions of Proclus 
and embracing the tradition of the fourth-century thinker Iamblichus.? 

The details of these disputes, both religious and philosophical, go far 
beyond our concerns here, but it is worth noting that the reinstatement 
of an Iamblichean orthodoxy in the Athenian school may be thought to 
have marked a distinct falling off of interest in the material treated in the 
sections of Proclus’s Republic commentary before us. Some of the reasons 
for this will be treated below in the next section, but for now suffice it 
to say that among Iamblichus and his followers there is little evidence 
of concern with the text of Homer or with poetics generally. Iamblichus 
is credited with hermeneutic insights of importance for the reading of 
Plato, as well as with the creation of a standard curriculum for Platonic 
studies (which, incidentally, does not seem to have included the Repub- 
lic). But a concern with Homer, or other archaic poetry, as privileged 
texts seems to have had no place in the Iamblichean program, perhaps 
because less problematic and less ambiguous paths to the truth occupied 
his attention.!° 

During the half century Proclus spent in Athens, for most of which 
he was scholarch, he was exceptionally productive, though his remarkable 
output was cut short in his later years by senility.!! He started early, in any 
case, and had completed his massive Timaeus commentary by the age of 
twenty-eight (Vit. Proc. 13), which would be in the year 438.!* We have, in 
addition, commentaries (some only partially preserved) on the First Alcib- 
iades, Cratylus, Parmenides, and Republic, as well as various other works, 
including the Elements of Theology and Platonic Theology. Proclus is also 
a prominent figure in the history of science in late antiquity; his surviving 





8. Watts 2006, 118-28, esp. 125. 

9. Watts 2006, 125-28. 

10. Lamberton 1986, 134. 

11. His powers were considerably reduced during his last five years (Vit. Proc. 26). 

12. See Watts 2006, 100 with n. 102, for the idea that this gives us at least a ball- 
park figure for the date of Syrianus’s death and (perhaps) for Proclus’s succession. 
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scientific works include an Introduction to the Physical Sciences and a Com- 
mentary on the First Book of Euclid’ Elements.'° 

The commentaries of Proclus all represent, in one form or another, 
the record of his teaching, which covered Plato, Aristotle (though his 
commentaries, if in fact ever written, are lost), Plotinus, and the Chal- 
daean Oracles, as well as mathematics (Euclid) and other scientific sub- 
jects. Of particular interest here are the commentaries on the dialogues on 
Plato, both the five extant ones and the further six that are known to have 
existed: Phaedo, Gorgias, Philebus, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Sophist. It 
was the tradition of the later schools of Platonic philosophy for the schol- 
arch to commit to writing his sentence-by-sentence notes on the dialogues 
studied, and it is this material that forms the core of the commentaries that 
survive. 

We assume that the Athenian school followed in some form or other 
the curriculum for the study of Plato that was attributed to Iamblichus, in 
the early fourth century.'* As reconstructed by Westerink, this curriculum 
took the beginning student through the First Alcibiades (as general intro- 
duction), then the Gorgias, Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Phaedrus, Symposium, and, finally, the Philebus. This will have constituted 
the elementary cycle, to be followed by the Timaeus and the Parmenides.'° 
In other words, Proclus published commentaries on ten of the twelve dia- 
logues in the Iamblichean canon—all but the Politicus and the Symposium. 


2. THE COMMENTARY ON THE REPUBLIC 


The single dialogue of Plato on which Proclus wrote that has no connection 
to the Iamblichean canon is the Republic. It seems clear that the reason for 
the exclusion of the Republic—and the Laws—from the curriculum was a 
practical one. Their length and complexity made them unmanageable for 





13. On Proclus’s contributions to our knowledge of science on the eve of the Byz- 
antine period, see Siorvanes 1996. 

14. The “canon” is presented in its most complete form (though still requiring 
some restoration) in the “Anonymous Prolegomena’ to Plato (Westerink 1990, 39-40 
with nn. 215-24). Proclus himself, in his commentary on the First Alcibiades, cites 
with approval Iamblichus’s assigning to that dialogue the first place in the list of “the 
ten dialogues in which he believes the whole of Plato’s philosophy to be contained” 
(Proclus, In Alc. 11.11-13 [Westerink]). 

15. See Westerink 1990, Ixvii-lxxiv. 
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classroom use, at least for purposes of the basic course. But there was also 
a question of priorities. From the time of Plotinus, at least, the Platonic 
schools tended to value metaphysics (and later, theology) at the expense of 
politics. In the hierarchy of “virtues” associated with the curriculum, the 
“political virtues” are the starting point, but the emphasis is clearly on the 
higher levels, the “cathartic” and “contemplative” virtues, which constitute 
the evident strength of the specifically Platonic curriculum. Ifthe two long 
dialogues that address the organization of human society were added, the 
curriculum would be decidedly bottom heavy. For these reasons, or rea- 
sons like them, Iamblichus seems to have excluded them. 

Does the existence of Proclus’s commentary on the Republic mean 
that the Athenian Platonists’ curriculum deviated so significantly from the 
Iamblichean model as to include the Republic? The answer to this question 
is to be found in the commentary itself, which consists of seventeen essays 
of unequal length (of which the fifth and sixth are included here, repre- 
senting roughly one quarter of the entire text). The sixteenth book, by far 
the longest (Kroll 1901, 96-359), consists of a sentence-by-sentence com- 
mentary on the Myth of Er in book 10 of the dialogue. Thus 263 pages of 
the commentary (39.6 percent) are devoted to just eleven pages (or roughly 
2.7 percent) of the dialogue, and these are the only pages to receive the sort 
of treatment that is the norm for the other commentaries. It seems clear 
from this distribution of labor that the Myth of Er was the portion of the 
Republic that was taught in Athens, and it probably constituted part of the 
regular curriculum.'® 

The remainder of the Republic commentary, when the line-by-line 
commentary on the Myth of Er is set aside, consists of a series of essays 
and lectures on various topics relating to the interpretation of the dia- 
logue. In the case of the sixth essay, the one concerning Homer, Proclus 
tells us explicitly that it was composed (no doubt in a somewhat different 
form from what we have) as a lecture on the occasion of the celebration 
of Plato's birthday.!” Other sections of the commentary doubtless found 
their place in the pedagogy of the school as well, and quite possibly these 
lectures were more central to Proclus’s teaching than the long essay on 





16. Westerink (1990, lxix) in fact restored the Politicus to the Iamblichean canon 
on a similar basis: he believed that the myth in that dialogue was the only portion that 
the Neoplatonists would have required and so presumably the only part that would 
have been taught. 

17. See below p. 59 (K69) with n. 75. 
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Homer and its briefer predecessor (book 5) on Plato on poetics in general. 
If the Republic was too long to read sentence by sentence, and if large parts 
of it were far from the concerns of the Athenian Platonists, the dialogue 
nevertheless treated some issues that were very important to them, and 
although the bulk of the day-to-day work of the school doubtless consisted 
of sequential commentary on the (ten or) twelve dialogues that Iambli- 
chus had singled out as containing “the whole of Plato’s philosophy,’!® we 
should beware of imagining that it was limited to that activity. 

The subjects treated in the other topical chapters go some distance 
toward painting a picture of the Republic as taught (and understood) by 
the Athenian Platonists.!? The first is among the most interesting, because 
here Proclus addresses the pedagogical issue of how one is to present to stu- 
dents, not just the Republic, but more generally any dialogue of Plato. This 
lecture is clearly intended for advanced students, those about to become 
teachers themselves and in need of instruction in the relevant skills. The 
part of the commentary on the initial attempts to provide a definition of 
justice is not complete, but it is striking that the only other topic Proclus 
focuses on before turning to poetics and to Homer is “the theological prin- 
ciples articulated in Book Two.’?° 

After the essays presented in this volume (representing the focus of 
interest of books 2 and 3 of the Republic), Proclus goes on to single out 
basic definitions (e.g., “The Demonstrations in the Fourth Book That the 
Parts of the Human Soul Are Three and the Virtues in Them Four”) and 
specific arguments (e.g., “The Three Arguments Demonstrating That the 
Just Man Is Better Off Than the Unjust Man”). This may well, as Anne 
Sheppard suggested,”! amount to a “course of introductory lectures” on 





18. See n. 14, above. 

19. See pp. xxi-xxxiii for a table of contents of the entire commentary. Sheppard 
has a similar table (1980, 203-5), where she emphasizes the coherence of fifteen of the 
essays as “a course of introductory lectures on the Republic” (203) and the indepen- 
dence of Essays 6, 9, 15, and 16 (as well as 17, on Aristotle, which she did not include). 

20. In the brief preface to his scholarly translation of the commentry, Festugiére 
suggested that the original may well have been divided into several smaller units, of 
which Essays 4-6 would have been one. The short fourth essay would then, with its 
discussion of the theological typoi of book 2 of the Republic, lead into the discussion 
of poetics (Essay 5) and finally the defense itself (Essay 6). The logic of this grouping is 
unimpeachable, but for purposes of the present volume the focus on specifically liter- 
ary issues has been maintained by omitting Essay 4. 

21. Note 19, above. 
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the Republic, and this may be the format in which a series of important 
topics concerning the Republic entered the Athenian curriculum, but 
clearly other possibilities exist as well. 

What is beyond doubt is that several of these essays, including the 
sixth, stand out as “distinct units,” either exploring the relevant ideas of 
other thinkers (Theodore of Asine [9] or Aristotle [17]) or expanding on 
specific points to a degree that sets them apart from the remaining essays. 
Thus the pairing of 5 and 6 within the commentary may well have been an 
editorial decision, based simply on the fact that the voluminous explora- 
tion of the Socratic criticism of Homer is properly associated with the gen- 
eral principles of poetics and pedagogy explored in more modest format 
(and in the sequence of the “introductory lectures”) in 5. As we shall see in 
the following section, Essays 5 and 6 are based on two quite distinct views 
of poetics. 


3. PROCLUS ON POETICS AND ALLEGORY”? 


If we had only the fifth and not the sixth essay of the Republic commentary, 
Proclus’s place in the history of poetics would quickly dissolve into thin 
air. He would remain one of the early defensive commentators on Plato on 
poetics, a dry scholar, formulating modest questions and providing rea- 
soned answers, sometimes calling upon relevant outside opinion. The first 
of the two essays explicitly denies what is most original and most valu- 
able in the second, namely, the claim that poetry’s semiotic range extends 
beyond mimesis and includes modes of representation that make it pos- 
sible for poetry to designate things and beings that are beyond expression 
in the mimetic mode.”4 





22. Sheppard 1980, 203. 

23. In this section I am particularly indebted to Anne D. R. Sheppard, who thirty 
years ago sorted out the tangled skeins of the fifth and sixth essays of the commentary. 
The debt is an old one, beginning with the chapter on Proclus in my own Homer the 
Theologian (1986). Building on and correcting the work of Carlo Gallavotti (1929, 
1971), she did a great deal to clarify both the relationship of the two essays and the 
debts of Proclus to Syrianus (Sheppard 1980, esp. 15-38). 

24. P. 7 (K44,1-2): wintiKiis andaons ovons tis TOV TNoINT@V Mpaypateiac. Cf. 
p. 49 (K65,28-29) with n. 61. By contrast, at pp. 259-61 (K178-79), in the tripar- 
tite division of poetry, only the third and lowest kind of poetry is conceded to be 
mimetic. 
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Essay 5 fits nicely into the sequence of the chapters that form, at 
least potentially, a Neoplatonic introductory course on the Republic. It in 
fact illustrates the link to the classroom of such comparable collections 
as Plutarch’s Platonic Questions.*> Some of the questions explored would 
be classed as genuine problems in the interpretation of books 2 and 3 of 
the Republic today (though not, perhaps, the most important ones), some 
address contradictions that arise from what may be considered stylistic 
concerns (paradoxes, irreconcilable examples of ignorance on Socrates’ 
part, and other ironies), and, finally, some seem to go beyond this lowly 
level of explication de texte by posing issues that are important to Proclus 
(and to later Platonist metaphysics) but, to our modern eyes at least, not 
dictated by the text of Plato. One example from each of these categories 
will suffice for our purposes. 

The first question poses a problem central to the Republic and to the 
entire history of its discussion: Why does Plato prescribe both honor and 
exile for the poets??° Proclus dwells longer on the nature of the “divine” 
honors involved than a modern commentator would be inclined to do, 
but overall he patches together an acceptable answer, drawing on passages 
from the Timaeus, Laws, and Republic (and thus characteristically letting 
Plato interpret Plato where possible).?” Proclus breaks down the prob- 
lem to identify and define two characteristic types of failure of mimesis 
in the representation of gods and heroes, failures that make the resultant 
poetry unacceptable for purposes of education. It is one of the paradoxes 
of Proclus’s assessment of Homer that he is consistently willing to con- 
cede this point to Plato (or to the Socrates of the Republic),*® yet, Proclus 
insists, Plato does not reject poetry or Homer outright. With characteristic 
attention to context (and to the thought experiment of the state character- 
ized by justice in the Republic), he argues at the end that Plato is right to 
exclude poetry from the “first ... state”*°—it is simply too anarchic—but 
would recommend poetry as desirable in lesser polities (not characterized 
by justice), where its vices would shine forth as virtues. 





25. See Sheppard 1980, 104. 

26. Pp. 3 (K42) and 5-17 (K43-49). This is the longest of the ten discussions in 
essay 5. 

27. See Sheppard 1980, 106 with n. 4; Lamberton 1986, 109 with n. 85. 

28. See esp. p. 73 (K77) with n. 94, below. 

29. P. 15 (K48,25). 
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The fourth question asks why Socrates professes ignorance of the 
modes—with some exceptions—and defers to Glaucon in matters of 
music, and the answer given depends upon an interesting view of Plato's 
own dramaturgy. It would have been possible simply to point to Socrates’ 
characteristic irony (eironeia), but this is not the strategy that Proclus 
adopts. Rather, he puts the emphasis on Socrates’ role in this particular 
dialogue—the role of the statesman—and answers that there is a certain 
limited knowledge of music that is appropriate to the statesman, but this 
falls short of comprehensive understanding. Still, the statesman (in the 
current argument) is very much concerned with education and so must 
have knowledge of music to the extent that it contributes to (or, on the 
contrary, might detract from) effective education. Proclus shows overall 
a great deal of sensitivity to literary form and diction, a sensitivity that is 
inseparable from a correct understanding of the content of a text. Again, it 
is his youthful enthusiasm for and exceptional education in rhetoric that 
comes out here, in the service of explaining Plato’s text. 

The last two questions, and particularly the final one, raise issues that 
do not arise in any obvious way from the Republic itself; they would seem 
to be dictated rather by the metaphysical concerns that constitute the core 
of later Platonism. The metaphysical model in question certainly arose out 
of the text of Plato (with a considerable admixture of Aristotle) and by 
the time of Proclus amounted to an orthodoxy, subject to endless adjust- 
ment and rethinking, but fundamentally unimpeachable, that impinged 
on every aspect of philosophical activity, including hermeneutics. We shall 
see that in Essay 6 these metaphysical givens inform the elaborate system 
of classification of kinds of poetry that is Proclus’s most characteristic con- 
tribution to poetics. 

In Essay 5 the closing question (“Who is the poet in the universe, to 
whom the poet in this world will look?”*°) is introduced as the logical con- 
clusion to the enterprise of the essay.*! This, in other words, is the question 
that will bring closure to the entire enquiry by placing Plato's view of poet- 
ics into the largest possible context. It is necessary that all genuine good 
things in this world preexist among the “whole” (and eternal) entities that 





30. Pp. 3 (K43,21-25); 53-55 (K68-69). 

31. P. 53 (K68,3-4): tovtov dé hiv yvwoOEvtos oipat Kai TO TteAevtaiov eivat 
dijAov tov mpoPANVEvtwv Hiv eic GytHotw.... This is the most emphatic of the phrases 
linking one question to the next. Far more characteristic is, e.g., tobTwv Lev odv ddrv- 
TO dé EMOLEVOV OKOT@pEV (p. 29 [K56,20]). 
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exist beyond change. Here, this model is applied in a rather simple and 
predictable way. Just as Zeus is the statesman of that realm, Apollo is its 
poet, organizing his creations according to Zeus’s master plan. He presides 
over celestial mechanics and the various orbits of differing lengths along 
with the various speeds of the celestial objects borne in those orbits, and so 
can be described as “the poet of modal and metrical imitations”?*—which 
in turn must constitute, in his realm, the so-called music of the spheres. 
These three examples from Essay 5 make it clear that, even in his 
most pedestrian classroom performances, Proclus’s readings of Plato bore 
a characteristic and personal stamp. There is, however, some question 
whether this “stamp” is that of Proclus himself or a collective accent draw- 
ing on the teaching of his predecessors. Plutarch of Athens and Syrianus 
were both scholarchs, and both taught Proclus, but neither wrote com- 
mentaries on the dialogues of Plato that have survived, though Hermias’s 
notes on the Phaedrus are heavily dependent on Syrianus.*? Proclus in his 
own voluminous commentaries often tells us that a given interpretation 
or idea belongs to Syrianus, to whom he refers repeatedly as his “guide” 
or “teacher” (ka8nyeuwv).*4 In the Republic commentary, Proclus invokes 
Syrianus at least seven times, exclusively in Essay 6,*° and insists on his 
own debt to his teacher for much of the interpretive material presented. 
Anne Sheppard addressed the question of Syrianus’s influence on 
the Republic commentary** and concluded that “in his interpretation of 
particular Homeric passages Proclus is adapting and developing Syrianus 
rather than striking out in any new directions of his own. He makes no 
contributions in this area which are comparable with his teacher’s devel- 





32. P. 55 (K69,1): nountiis @V LiNUaTwv EvappLoviwv Kat évpLOuWwv. This phrase 
points up one difficulty of translating such prose. Apollo is a mountis in a more gen- 
eral sense (“maker”) in his sphere, corresponding to the mounts in this world (whom 
in this context we can call a “poet”). He instills in his creations patterns of pitch 
(Gppoviat) and rhythm (pvOpoi), which are the analogues of the modes and meters, 
the tools of the poet of this world. In other words, the three central terms in this 
phrase really require separate translations appropriate to the different spheres where 
they are applied. 

33. Couvreur 1901. 

34. On the term, see p. 61 (K71) n. 78, below; at p. 61 (K71,24), he is referred to 
as the (ndwtng and iepo~avtne of Plato (p. 63 [K71] n. 82). 

35. 61, 63, 147, 179, 215 (twice), and 307. 

36. Sheppard 1980, 39-103 (= ch. 2, “Proclus’s Debt to Syrianus”). 
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opment of metaphysical allegory.’*” Thus the characteristic tone of Essay 6 
is to be traced to Syrianus, as well as the specifics of many of the interpre- 
tations offered, but Sheppard maintained that the great accomplishment 
of the essay, the elaboration of a theoretical infrastructure to explain the 
capacity of poetry to designate its objects by other means than mimesis, 
is to be attributed to Proclus himself.3® She attributed to Syrianus a divi- 
sion of poetry into inspired and uninspired, which provided Proclus with 
a springboard for his own threefold division of poetry, which in turn has 
proven extraordinarily suggestive and influential. 

Rather than duplicate the existing descriptions of Proclus’s analysis of 
poetry,° I offer here a tabular presentation of his model.*° 


THE THREE LEVELS OF POETRY (TotntiKt}) AND THE THREE Lives (wai) 
OR CONDITIONS (&¢1c) OF THE SOUL, ACCORDING TO PROCLUS 


SOUL POETRY 
FIRST: Soul on the level = NaTURE: Absolute fusion of subject and object; 
of the gods, transcend- inspiration, possession by the Muses; divine mad- 
ing individual mind ness (uavia) filling the soul with symmetry (In 


(vodc) and attaching its Rep. 259, 261-73) 
“own light to the tran- 

scendent light and the 

most unified element of 

its own being and life 

to the One beyond all 

being and life” (In Rep. 

257) 


MEANS: Symbols (obuboda), which are nonmi- 
metic [although Proclus is not consistent and 
sometimes seems to say that images (eikovec) of 
transcendent patterns (mapadeiyuata) occur in 
this, the highest poetry] (passim, esp. In Rep. 295) 





37. Sheppard 1980, 79. 

38. Sheppard 1980, 102-3. 

39. See Sheppard 1980, 162-202; Lamberton 1986, 188-97; 1992. 

40. Based on Lamberton 1992, 121 table 1. In the interest of brevity, the page 
references refer to the pages of this volume. 
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SECOND: Soul turns 
within itself and focuses 
on mind (vodc) and 
systematic knowledge 
(émothun) Un Rep. 257) 


THIRD: The lowest life of 
the soul, based on imag- 
ination (~avtacia) and 
irrational sense percep- 
tions (4Aoyot aic8noetc) 
(In Rep. 257-59) 
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EXAMPLES: The song of Ares and Aphrodite 
(Od. 8.266-366) and the Deception of Zeus (II. 
14.153-351) (In Rep. 193-99, 177-93, 283-85) 


REPRESENTED IN HOMER BY: Demodocus (In Rep. 
285-87) 


NATURE: Again, fusion of knower and known— 
this poetry knows the essential truth and loves 
to contemplate beautiful actions and accounts 
of things (Adyot). It is “packed with advice and 
the best counsel ... offering ... participation in 
thoughtfulness and the other virtues” (In Rep. 
259-61, 273-77) 


MEANS: Apparently still nonmimetic, based on 
émtotnun (In Rep. 261) 


EXAMPLES: The description of Heracles in 

the nekyia (Od. 11.601-604) and unspecified 
Homeric passages on the parts of the soul and the 
arrangement of the elements of the universe (In 
Rep. 285) 


REPRESENTED IN HOMER By: Phemius (In Rep. 
287) 


NATURE: This poetry is full of opinions (5d&a1) 
and imaginings (pavtaoiat); it shocks and manip- 
ulates the audience and projects a false image 

of reality; it is a shadow painting (oxtaypagia), 
appealing to the emotions. This lowest level of 
poetry is further divided into: (a) accurately 
mimetic (eikaotiKov); and (b) illusionistic 
(pavtaotikdv) (In Rep. 261, 277-83) 


MEANS: Mimetic, using (a) eixaoia (repre- 
sentation) and (b) an apparent, but not real 
apopoiwoic (resemblance) (In Rep. 261) 


EXAMPLES: (a) Heroes portrayed fighting or 
performing other activities in character; and (b) 
descriptions of what appears to be; e.g., the sun 
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rising “out of the sea” (Od. 3.1) (In Rep. 281-83) 


REPRESENTED IN HOMER By: (a) The bard (d0160¢ 
avijp, Od. 3.267) left to look after Clytemnestra; 
and (b) Thamyris (II. 2.595) (In Rep. 287-89) 


Based on a tripartite metaphysics that has its origins in Plato but is 
more obviously derivative from Plotinus, this analysis marks out a place 
for poetry in the map of the human universe. This impulse is already vis- 
ible in Essay 5, at least in the final question explored (above), but here in 
Essay 6 the issues at stake are more intricate and engaging. The hierarchy 
of levels of experience gives birth to a hierarchy of modes of representa- 
tion, in keeping with the general principle that, in the great translation 
and fragmentation that constantly generates the world of our immediate 
experience out of the unchanging, suprasensory realities, all the resulting 
phenomena are to be understood in terms of ourselves and of our lack of 
capacity to apprehend an unmediated reality.*! 

The concern with myth, with archaic poetry, and with their interpreta- 
tion is pervasive in the works of Proclus, and he seems characteristically 
to have devoted a lost (perhaps early) work “On the Symbols of Myth’#? 
to spelling out the principles and procedures that form the basis of such 
interpretation. The richest articulation of these principles and their appli- 
cation to poetry is undoubtedly to be found in the text translated here, but 
this is complemented in the surviving corpus by methodological observa- 
tions in the Timaeus commentary and in the Platonic Theology that clarify 
the relationship of these hermeneutic principles to other sorts of interpre- 
tive problems. 

The Platonic Theology probably dates from the latter part of Proclus’s 
career and constitutes an exposition of Neoplatonic theology, largely orga- 
nized around the interpretation of the Parmenides, the dialogue that con- 
stituted for the later Neoplatonic curriculum the summation of the theol- 
ogy of Plato.** Before turning to the Parmenides, however, Proclus needs 
to establish the range of modes of expression (tpdmot) of Plato’s theology, 





41. See below, 81 n. 100. 

42. Tlepi tav pvOtk@v ovuBodwy, referred to by Proclus in the Republic com- 
mentary (Kroll 1901, 109,1) and so earlier (though on problems of dating the works of 
Proclus, see Beutler 1957, 190-91). 

43. Saffrey and Westerink 1968, lx-Ixxxix; Westerink 1990, 39 with n. 216. 
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which turn out to be four: (1) the symbolic (characteristic of Orpheus 
and of myths of the divine generally) and (2) that through images (char- 
acteristic of the Pythagoreans, who use number and diagrams as images 
of the divine); these first two modes use évdetkic (indication, indirect 
representation)“ to speak about the gods, whereas the two other modes 
express the truth regarding the gods in an unmediated, direct manner 
(anapaxahvmtwe), either (3) through ecstatic inspiration (as in the 
mysteries) or (4) through systematic knowledge (émiothyn). Just as the 
mythic/symbolic mode is most characteristic of Homeric poetry (In Rep. 
289 [K195], below), it is this last that is most characteristic (é€aipetoc) 
of Plato.*° 

As is often the case with Proclus, this characterization of Homer and 
Plato amounts to a very elaborate way of saying something quite simple. 
Plato, the philosopher par excellence, has a characteristic mode of expres- 
sion for talking about the divine, and it is that of the philosopher, whereas 
Homer, the mythic poet par excellence, has his own characteristic way of 
expressing such things, which is that of what Proclus generally calls the 
“mythoplast.” Perhaps the terminology of the Platonic Theology is more 
clearly thought out than that of the Republic commentary. It is, in any case, 
clearer. Of course, both writers can use any of the modes in question, but 
each has one which he characteristically does use. 

Strictly speaking, what is at stake in Platonic Theology 1.4 is a series of 
modes of expression, which correspond broadly with and throw light on 
the series of poetic modes described in the Republic commentary. In the 
commentary, the goal is explicitly the defense of Homer against Socrates’ 
criticisms and the reconciliation of Homeric and Platonic theology. The 
modes of expression easily lend themselves to translation into modes of 
interpretation, as we shall see, and the one hermeneutically problem- 
atic mode—the mythic/symbolic—will be found to require its own spe- 
cial technique, associated with what Proclus calls the “secret doctrine” 
(andopprtoc Vewpia). The correct understanding of myths about the gods 
will turn out to depend on access to this technique and to the body of 
knowledge that lies behind it, and broadly speaking there seem to be three 
ways to understand a mythic poem: (1) literally (that is, remaining at the 
level of the “screen” [mapanétaopa] of the fiction and thus missing the 





44. See below, p. 63 with n. 83. 
45. The material summarized here can be found in Platonic Theology 1.4. 
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point, with possibly dangerous consequences), (2) mistakenly (the most 
frequent examples of which are “physical” readings, which take the gods 
of myth to be representations of phenomena in the physical universe), and 
(3) “according to the secret doctrine.” This last category—the only correct 
mode of interpretation—requires either the previous acquisition of a con- 
siderable body of knowledge or the sort of hermeneutic assistance that the 
commentary provides (while reminding its audience that this is privileged 
information, not to be widely divulged). 

There are similarities, of course, with the categories of Christian 
exegesis,*© and it is impossible to eliminate the possibility that Clement 
and Origen lurk somewhere in the distant background of this analysis of 
poetic language. Certainly, medieval Christian Platonists were the heirs 
of this complex tradition, which absorbed the ideas of Proclus and the 
other fifth-century polytheist Platonists of Athens through the corpus of 
(Pseudo-) Dionysius the Areopagite. It is tempting to believe that some 
as yet undiscovered chain of influence may have led from polytheist phil- 
osophical hermeneutic theory and practice to Origen, who is generally 
credited with taking the first steps in the direction of the three- and four- 
fold theories of scriptural exegesis of the high Middle Ages in the West. 
Whether or not this is the case, Proclus is at least as likely to have been 
influenced by earlier and contemporary Christian hermeneutic ideas as 
the reverse, and the influence of Proclan ideas on late medieval Christian 
thinkers is best understood as stemming from a late antique intellectual 
world in which Christians and polytheists alike concerned themselves 
with the interpretation of texts. Their motivations were not the same, but 
their procedures sometimes resembled one another’s, and if indeed her- 
meneutic ideas were exchanged across the divide, no one seems to have 
chosen to talk about it. 

The influence of Proclus’s hermeneutic model did not end with the 
Middle Ages. It was John Dillon who first noted the most amazing modern 
manifestation of this tradition: the remarkable resemblance between this 
system and Charles Sanders Peirce’s semiotic triad: icon, index, and sym- 
bol.*” This is unlikely to have been a coincidence, given that the founder 





46. On the medieval systems of exegesis based on multilayered models, see Lubac 
1959-1961. 
47. Dillon 1976. 
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of modern semiotics had considerable knowledge of the Neoplatonists.*® 
It is nevertheless striking that this influential innovation is to be found in 
such an unlikely place, a fifth-century commentary on the Republic con- 
cerned to defend Homer against Socrates’ famous rejection of Homer in 
that dialogue. 


4. THE DEFENSE OF HOMER 


If the theoretical innovation that surfaces in Proclus’s analysis of poetry 
is the most enduring accomplishment of this text, it nevertheless remains 
secondary (or ancillary) to the explicit aim of Essay 6, which is the defense 
of Homer against the Socrates of the Republic.” 

Socrates’ points are familiar enough: held up against the theological 
principles of book 2 (a god is good, is the cause only of good, is unchang- 
ing, and does not lie, 379a-383c), Homer is found wanting again and 
again. The objections that follow are directed at the portrayal of men (in 
practice, the heroes, or demigods who are the characters in the poem), and 
these are based on the assumption that the audience will consider them 
exemplary and aspire to imitate them. If we want that audience (and we 
are talking here about the “guardians” of the state) to be brave, we must 
eliminate all references to death as something to be feared and, along with 
those, all depictions of these exemplary beings lamenting (book 3: 386c- 
388c) or overcome by laughter (388e-389b). Numerous examples follow of 
Homeric descriptions of obnoxious behavior by gods and heroes: Achilles’ 
insubordination, the seduction of Zeus, Achilles’ venality, his arrogance 
(389b-391c). Next comes a series of more difficult criticisms: the best poet 
should apparently stick to narrative, avoiding scenes where characters 
speak for themselves (that is, passages of mimesis; 391d-394d). Thus trag- 
edy and comedy are eliminated as mimetic (394d-397e), and the virtuoso 
poet “able to imitate anything” is imagined visiting the city, meeting with 
lavish praise, and being expelled as inappropriate in that context. The story 
is taken up again in book 10, where we learn that mimetic art (the prime 
example now is painting)*° is fundamentally defective because the images 
it creates are “third from the truth” (595a—600e). Homer, because his art 





48. On Peirce and Neoplatonism and the link through Emerson, see Smyth 1997, 
ch. 2 passim. Other possible links include Victoria Lady Welby (Hardwick 1977). 

49. See Kuisma 1996. 

50. Annas 1981, 94. 
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is mimetic, was useless as an educator or an improver of mankind (600c, 
606e-607a).>! 

Clearly there are at least two indictments here, and to many readers 
Plato's twofold attack on Homer and on mimesis has seemed to lack coher- 
ence.°* Proclus does not shy away from apparent contradictions, and it is 
very much characteristic of this commentary to point to apparent incon- 
sistencies and then to demonstrate that there is an underlying coherence 
in Plato’s thought.>? In doing so, he taps a long tradition of commentary on 
Homer, which includes Neoplatonic material such as Porphyry’s Essay on 
the Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey but extends back as well to Aristo- 
tle’s collection of Homeric Problems and beyond. 

Essay 5 is hardly a defense of Homer. His name is never mentioned, 
though he is once designated by the conventional circumlocution “the 
Poet.’>4 The first question explores the paradox of Plato's simultaneous 
praise and rejection of poetry and poets, but though it may be obvious 
that Homer is in question, nevertheless the status of the Iliad and Odyssey 
is not put on the table. 

Essay 6, by contrast, proclaims from the outset that its goals are the 
defense of Homer and the demonstration that “a single irrefutable truth is 
to be seen everywhere in Plato's position on poetics itself and on Homer,’ 
so that “each of them would be revealed to us as a thoughtful and knowl- 
edgeable contemplator of the divine beings, both of them teaching the 
same things about the same things, and both interpreters of the same truth 
about reality,’ °° If Plato could reject Homer as a witness to the whole of 
the truth about reality, Proclus (following in Syrianus’s footsteps) could 
not. He proposes to redeem Homer's credibility even as he restores the 
coherence of the apparently contradictory things Plato had to say about 
him. In one sense, the problem will turn out to have been one of rhetoric 
and of the problematic nature of Homer's language, which often appears 
to be saying one thing when it is in fact saying something quite different. 





51. See Annas 1981, esp. 94-101, 336-344, for a synthetic overview of these argu- 
ments in the context of the dialogue. 

52. Annas 1981 offers perspective on the issues, and Moss 2007 makes a thought- 
ful argument for reconstructing Platos goal in the two passages. 

53. Note the titles of the first, third, and fifth of the questions treated in Essay 5, 
as well as 59-61 (K70-71) in Essay 6. 

54. P. 33 (K58,14). 

55. P. 61 (K71,10-17). 
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This same ambiguity will form the basis for Proclus’s conceding to Plato 
the unsuitability of the Iliad and Odyssey for education.*° 

It is worth remembering at this point that (according to Marinus) Pro- 
clus “used to say”: “If I were in control, of all the ancient books I would 
keep in circulation only the Oracles and the Timaeus, and I would hide 
all the rest from the people of today because some of those who approach 
them casually and without interrogating and interpreting them properly 
(a4Bacaviotwe) are actually harmed.”*” That is to say, Homer and all the 
other books of the classical tradition (with the exception of the Timaeus 
and the Chaldaean Oracles) required hermeneutical assistance. For some 
of those books, preeminently the Iliad and Odyssey, hermeneutical assis- 
tance was available in every classroom in Greece, in the context of a thor- 
oughly Christianized educational system. In Proclus’s judgment, it would 
clearly have been better to do without the epics entirely than to wander 
into their outrageous fictions unprepared or to understand them in terms 
of the benighted and bigoted pedagogic orthodoxy of his own day. 

The reading of Homer, then, is for Proclus a curiously subversive pro- 
cess. The literature of Homer interpretation had blossomed in the centu- 
ries before his own time, and although Basil of Caesarea,** a century before 
Proclus wrote, had laid out a clear strategy for the use of polytheist texts 
in Christian education, it is difficult to date the ascendency of a Christian 
pedagogy of Homer. That it was prevalent in primary and secondary edu- 
cation in Athens by 450 seems, however, unavoidable, and from Proclus’s 
perspective it was these ham-fisted, literalist readers who learned to laugh 
at the surface of the fiction, and thence to scoff at the gods, who were 
burning their temples for lime. Hence the privacy of this interpretive dis- 
course.°? What Proclus is in fact doing is taking what had been for a thou- 
sand years the most popular and widely used of elementary textbooks and 
declaring it to be fit for study only by the equivalent of graduate students, 
and behind closed doors. 

The principal issue, of course, is theology. The strategy of Christian 
schoolteachers, to judge by the principles set forth by Basil, would be to 
ignore the theology of Homer and direct their students’ attention to the 





56. P. 73 (K77,4-9). 

57. Vit. Proc. 38 (the final lines of the biography), emphasis added. On the word 
aBacaviotwe, see Saffrey and Segonds 2001, 44 and 181 n. 6. 

58. See his essay Ad adulescentes. 

59. P. 306 (K205,22-23), the conclusion of Essay 6. 
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edifying passages, those in which an ethical message compatible with 
Christianity could be read. Much of the behavior of the gods and heroes 
had been found offensive by the Socrates of the Republic, and the passages 
in question had already generated a substantial literature of commentary, 
much of it defensive. Proclus taps this literature, but it is important to real- 
ize the extent to which the stakes have changed from the time of Plato. 
For the interlocutors of the Republic, the rejection of Homer as a school 
text was an intellectually stimulating paradox not unlike the education 
of women, the one as alien to their own society and to any realistic (i.e., 
pragmatic) program for the reform of Athenian education as the other. In 
Proclus’s Athens, however, Homer remained the “first author” and the core 
of the (essentially rhetorical) educational process, at the expense of deny- 
ing that what he said about the gods was to be taken seriously. Proclus’s 
response is not unlike what one might have expected from Julian, that 
defender of a holistic view of Hellenism.® He set out to restore the coher- 
ence of Homer and of Homer’s account of the world and the gods, but he 
did so explicitly for a severely restricted group: the few advanced students 
of Platonism who came to Athens to study in a polytheist environment. 

The original context of Essay 6 (or some part of it) was the celebration 
of Plato’s birthday. Little is known about the celebrations of the birthdays 
of Socrates and Plato in the Platonist philosophical schools of the Roman 
Empire beyond some comments by Porphyry (relating to Plotinus’s school 
in Rome in the 260s) and the reference here (to Athens, in the mid-fifth 
century).°! From this meager evidence, we may conclude that the prac- 
tice was persistent and long-lived and that it combined a celebration of 
the lives of the founders with an extension of the intellectual work of the 
school into a decidedly symposiac setting. The presentations would seem 
to have been rhetorical performances (perhaps even explicitly taking their 
cue from Plato's Symposium) doubtless expected to be philosophically 
respectable but at the same time appropriate to the festive environment of 
the symposium. Nowhere is poetry, and Homer in particular, so at home 
as in the symposium. The bards of the Odyssey—the internalized self-por- 
trait of the Homeric bard at work—sang for the feasts and symposia of the 
aristocrats of the Homeric age. 





60. For Julian’s insistence on Hellenism as an integral cultural whole, from which 
no single element could be removed (including religion), see Athanassiadi 1981. 

61. See below p. 59 (K69,24-70,7) with n. 75. 

62. Proclus is the first of many critics to take Demodocus as a self-portrait of 
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This is not to trivialize Proclus’s symposiac address on poetry and on 
Homer—far from it. The symposium was a serious institution, in particu- 
lar that hybrid, the literary symposium, which begins (in the preserved 
literature) with Plato. But it was also a celebration, with emphasis on the 
socialization of the participants and the elegance of their performances. 
Here, again, Homer is where he belongs. To know Homer backward and 
forward, to be able to cite from memory a vast array of passages, was an 
indication of high cultural literacy in Proclus’s world, as it had been in 
Plato's. This is a side of the text that it would be a mistake to forget. What 
Proclus is doing here is to restore a coherent reading of a literary text that 
had been wrested from the culture that produced it and adapted to the 
educational needs of a new culture, at considerable cost. That is, certain 
aspects of the text, including its representation of the traditional gods of 
Greek polytheism, had been discredited or otherwise attacked. But the 
important point here is that it is a literary text that is at issue, and even if 
the matter in dispute is one related to its representation of the gods, the 
authority of the text is cultural, in the broadest sense, not religious. This is 
not, in other words, an exercise in exegesis of a scriptural text. It belongs 
to a society that had no such texts, in the sense that the monotheisms had 
and have scriptures. A claim might be supported that the poems attributed 
to Orpheus and the Chaldaean Oracles were treated by their adherents in 
polytheist late antiquity much the way contemporary monotheists treated 
their scripture, and there is reason to believe that the Athenian Platonists 
found a place for those texts in their curricula. But the same is not true of 
Homer, whose poems found themselves at the center of disputes such as 
these not as competing scriptures but because their immeasurable cultural 
authority—and most of all the fact that they were the common cultural 
property of every educated speaker of Greek—made them objects of con- 
tention. 

The episode in the dispute between Christians and polytheists for the 
possession of the text of the Iliad and Odyssey represented by Proclus’s 
essays was proclaimed not by a priest (whether from a pulpit or from a 
sacrificial altar) but by a philosopher serving as a symposiarch. He spoke 
in the service of truth rather than belief and in the service of poetry rather 
than scripture. 





Homer. See his typology of the kinds of bards (and of poetry) in Homer, pp. 283-89 
(K192-95). 
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The text of Proclus’s commentary that is presented here is by and large the 
same as that published by Wilhelm Kroll in 1899, with some conjectures 
and corrections raised from his apparatus to the text and some from his 
addenda, as well as a very few conjectures of my own. I have introduced 
a large number of paragraph breaks (in most cases corresponding to the 
paragraphs of the translation), in the interest both of clarity and of ease 
in passing from the English to the Greek and vice versa. This has led to 
some aberrations in the line numbering of the Greek, but I have attempted 
to retain as much as possible the numbering of the lines in Kroll’s text, in 
order to facilitate reference to that text. Verticals (|) have been added to the 
Greek text corresponding to the beginning of lines 5, 10, 15, and so on of 
Kroll’s text. Double verticals (||) in both the Greek and English texts repre- 
sent page breaks in Kroll’s text. All other deviations from the text printed 
by Kroll are underlined in the Greek text and accounted for in the notes. 
Some typographical errors have also been corrected. For the advisability of 
many of these improvements in the text I am dependent on the comments 
of the late A. J. Festugiére (1970), to whom not only the text here pre- 
sented but the translation and notes are deeply and pervasively indebted. 
The notation “[F.]” is used to indicate notes substantially dependent on 
those of his exemplary scholarly translation. 

Kroll’s preface to the first volume of the text he edited is brief (less 
than three pages), and I have translated what is relevant to the present 
text below (Addendum 2, pp. xxxiii-xxxv). This gives a description of the 
unique manuscript, now divided into two parts, of which the portions of 
the Commentary translated here are found in the Florentine codex (Lau- 
rentian Library [codex LXXX 9]). 


ADDENDUM 1: TABLE OF CONTENTS OF 
PROCLUS’S COMMENTARY ON THE REPUBLIC 


[Kroll] 


Essay 1: What and How Many Are the Principal Topics That a Correct 1:5 
Interpreter Must Articulate Before Reading the Republic with a Group? 


[Essay 2: The Arguments of Socrates against Polemarchus’ Defini- 
tion of Justice—MISSING] 
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Essay 3: The Four Arguments on Justice in the Republic Directed 
against Thrasymachus’ Four Notions About It [BEGINNING MISS- 
ING] 


Essay 4: The Theological Principles Articulated in Book 2 of the 
Republic 


Essay 5: Plato’s Position on the Art of Poetry and its Various 
Genres and the Best Mode and Meter 


Essay 6: Proclus the Successor on the Things Said by Plato in the 
Republic Regarding Homer and Poetics 

Book 1 

Book 2 


Essay 7: The Demonstrations in the Fourth Book of the Republic 
that the Parts of the Human Soul are Three and the Virtues in Them 


Four 
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ADDENDUM 2: WILHELM KROLL’S PREFACE TO 
VOLUME 1 OF His EDITION OF THE COMMENTARY 


I have little to insert as preface to this first volume of Proclus, containing 
what is in the Florentine codex; I shall have more to say in preface to the 
second. 

The commentaries on the Republic of Plato are extant in a single 
codex, written in the ninth or tenth century and at some point split in two 
by some greedy individual, of which one is now in the Laurentian Library 
(codex LXXX 9) and the other passed from the books of the Salviati to the 
codices Columnenses and thence to the Vatican collection (Vatic. 2197). 
The latter lay unexamined for a long time, but the former, though it was 
available for everyone's use for more than four centuries, was nevertheless 
fruitfully consulted by virtually no one.! The only edition of the first part 
to appear, published in Basel in 1534 by [Thomas] Grynaeus, came not 
from the Laurentian manuscript itself but from the Oxford copy (Corpus 
Christi College 99 chart. saec. XV);* a few people have examined the 
archetype, but no one took down variant readings before Pitram (Analecta 
sacra et classica V, Rome 1888, part II pp. 197-264), concerning whose 
meticulousness it is best to say nothing at all. 

I therefore collated the Laurentian manuscript as diligently as I could 
in 1891 and 1893 and reexamined a few passages in 1896 (of one of them, 





1. I list as an exception Valentinus Rose, who published a list of the titles in 
Hermes 2, 96ff. [Kroll’s note; see Rose 1867] 

2. Grynaeus in the dedicatory epistle to John More, the son of Thomas, dated 
March 1, 1534, claims that he received the manuscript from John Claymund [master 
of Corpus Christi College] in 1531, but Coxe (Catal. II 35) [Henry O. Coxe, Cata- 
logus codicum MSS. qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1852)] says that he bought this same codex from the heirs of William Groci- 
nus in 1521. [Kroll’s note] 
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my friend N. Festa obligingly replied to my request for a reading). The 
codex is parchment consisting of 164 written pages,’ 27 x 18 cm., written 
in the ninth or early tenth century with great care by the same man who 
wrote the Marcianus 246 of Damascius, the Parisinus 1807 of Plato (A), 
and the Palatinus 398 of the paradoxographers (I have nothing to report 
about the Parisinus 1962 of Maximus of Tyre and Albinus, on which cf. 
Duebner in his preface to Theophrastus, p. viii). Some librarian, from no 
other source but the archetype, made minuscules of the majuscules with- 
out adding accents or breathing marks. He was succeeded by a revisor who 
not only added these but collated the whole book with the archetype and 
removed nearly all the mistakes. At a later date, perhaps in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, a corrector came along who changed quite a few readings, 
in part from another manuscript and in part from his own conjectures. A 
recent hand has been active, chiefly in the first pages, working to restore 
the lost lines. In the apparatus I have designated the revisor as m* and the 
corrector as m>?. However, if I had indicated all of his changes, I would have 
cluttered the apparatus with a great deal of trivia; it is not credible to say 
how many iotacisms and mistakes of this sort he introduced, especially 
since in those places where the color of the ink is the same, the one can 
scarcely be distinguished from the other. And if I had wished, I could with 
no damage have made my references to this man still less, but I thought 
it useful to alert the reader that someone of this sort had contributed no 
small amount to the composition of the manuscript. I warn the reader of 
one thing: wherever he erased individual letters or a whole word and had 
nothing to substitute, he filled the empty space with short lines, either plain 
or with dots above and below (—— and ——), by which certain scholars 
have been led to quite amazing opinions. 





3. 165 are numbered, but 177 [77%] occurs twice, 4 is entirely missing, and 1 has 
been added subsequently. After the first quire, four have fallen out, for the number A’ 
appears on folio 5 and S' on folio 13 (cf. on 19, 25 [where it is observed that the miss- 
ing pages create a lacuna encompassing the end of the first essay, all of the second, and 
the beginning of the third]). After quire 24 (folios 156-163) again some pages of the 
following quire have perished (cf. on 293, 22 [at least one folio is missing]), of which 
folios 164 and 165 have survived, now joined with two blank pages. Two folios from 
the 26th quire are preserved in the Vatican codex (folios 151, 152) but in the sixteenth 
century two more beside these were extant, which have twice been described but have 
now been removed and carried off somewhere (Diehl mus. Rhen. 54). [Kroll’s note; 
see Diehl 1899] 
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I have designated the Basel edition with the letter b and added its page 
numbers in the margin; Grynaeus made several excellent emendations 
(unless he found the passages already emended in the Oxford copy—the 
question did not seem to me to be of sufficient importance to travel to 
Oxford). 

In my notes “im? is in margine, “ir? in rasura, “ss.” supra scripsit, “exp? 
expunxit, “uv. ut videtur. Where I brought in the manuscripts of Plato, I 
made use of Schanz’s notes. It was often necessary to refer to my book on 
the Chaldaean Oracles (Bresl. phil. Abh. vii 1 [Kroll 1894]). 

It remains to thank all those who have helped me in the editing of 
this volume, of whom, after Richard Reizenstein, who was responsible for 
my editing Proclus, I must first name my friends Ludwig Radermacher 
and Paulus Wendland, who have earned the greatest credit for this edition 
by correcting the damaged portions and mistakes of the manuscript and 
removing my own errors, and, further, Ivo Bruns and Constantine Ritter, 
who very generously responded to my questions about the Laws of Plato 
at a number of points. 


Bratislava W.K. 
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Tlepi romticijs kai tov br’ adtip eid@v Kai Tis 
apiotns appovias kai pvOpod ta TAatwvi Soxodvta. 


IIp@tov eineiv xpi) Kai Stanopioat mepi tic aitiac, Sv iv ovK 
anodexetat tiv Touticiyy 6 TAdtwv, adda eFouxiter | tis OpOi¢ MoAtteEiac, 
ei Kal LUPOV ADTIS KaATAXEAG, Ws TOV Ev TOIC AyWTATOIG iepoics AyaALaTwV 
DEutc, Kai Wo iepav oTewas adtiy, Monep Kai éxeiva OTEELV TV VOLLOG 
[Rep. 3.398a]. 

Kai yap avtd todto (ntioews déov, ei pév tt Oeiov éxet Kat’ adtov, 
TMs exBahAetat ths Oeiag moAttelac, ei SE un|dev, MH tyatat taic tov 
Bewv Ttpaic. 

Agbtepov, ti diytote pdAtota tiv tpaywdiav Kai TIV KwLUKIV od 
Trapadéxetat, Kai tabta ovvteAodoav mpdc apooiwow Tov Tab@v, a 
Lyte Tavtamaocw anoKAeiew Svvatov pte euTtpTAAdvat Tar daopaés, 
dedueva dr tivo év Katip@ ktviyoews, | iv év taic tobTwv akpodoeot 
EKTIANPOVHEVTV AVEVOYAT TOUS NLLas aT avTWV Ev TM AOLT® ypOvw Totty. 

Tpitov mac év Xvuptooiw [223d] pev HvayKalev tij¢ avdtijc EmtotHUNS 
eivat Kwpwdiav Kai tpaywoiav épyalecBar tos dpgi AydBwva Kai 
Aptotogavn ovvopodoyeiv, év Hodtteia dé obk e0éhet | tov abtov eivat 
Tobtwv Snulovpyov, Kai tabta éyyvtata ovodwyv, obdé ye bmoxpttiy 
AUPOTEPWY, OVX OTL LIUNTIYV TOV adTOV [3.395a]. 

Tétaptov, ti Srymote Tac Appovias ov Pnotv [3.398e-399c] eidévat Tac 
ovptotiKas aitivés eiow Kal Tac Opnvwdetc, OddE Ac 6 MpoodtaheyopEVOG 
ws dueilvoug TOV GAAwV TpoTeiver Kai TPdG Tatdeiav AEtoypewTEepac, 


ESSAY 5 3 


PLATO’S POSITION ON THE ART OF POETRY AND ITS VARIOUS 
GENRES AND THE Best MODE! AND METER2 


[Introduction: The Ten Questions] 


We must first discuss and resolve the problem of the reason for Pla- 
to’s not admitting poetry but rather exiling it from the rightly constituted 
state, even though anointing it with myrrh, as it is appropriate to anoint 
the statues in the holiest rites, and crowning it as holy, just as it was cus- 
tomary as well to crown the statues [cf. Rep. 3.398a]. Specifically worthy of 
inquiry are these points: 

[1] If, according to him, poetry has something divine in it, how is it 
that it is rejected from the divine state? And if it does not, why is it given 
divine honors? 

[2] Second, why does he, most of all, refuse to admit tragedy and 
comedy, when these contribute to resolving one’s debt to the emotions,? 
which it is neither possible to exclude completely nor safe to indulge to 
satiety, but which require, rather, a timely stimulation,* which, fulfilled in 
the viewing of such spectacles, leaves us subsequently unencumbered by 
those emotions. 

[3] Third, how is it that in the Symposium [223d] he has made Agathon 
and Aristophanes agree that both comedy and tragedy are produced by the 
same professional skill (émtotnun), while in the Republic [3.395a-b] he is 
not willing to have the same person write both—although they are very 
close to one another—nor even be an actor in both, though both the comic 
and tragic actors are imitators? 

[4] Fourth, why on earth does Socrates deny knowing which musical 
modes are appropriate for the symposium and which are funereal [3.398e- 
399c], claiming ignorance of the ones his interlocutor proposes as better 
or more appropriate for education, while he claims he knows something 





1. appovia: scale, tuning, mode. On the term in Plato, see West 1992, 174-84. 
Proclus’s use of the term, nearly a thousand years later, is nevertheless not far removed 
from Plato's, thanks in part to the mathematical foundations of Greek musical theory. 

2. pvOpdc: rhythm, metrical foot. 

3. In place of Aristotle’s Ka8apoic (Poetics 1449b), Proclus uses the term 
agpooiwotc. The sense is close to “expiation” or “resolution” of a debt. 

4. FE. saw that év kaip@ here is explained by éupétpwe (17 [K49,15], “in due pro- 
portion,’ FE) 
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Kaitot Mepi ye TOV PLYOLMV eidevat TL MPOOTIOLOLLEVOS GO Tig Adpwvoc 
denynoews 6 Lwxpatng¢, Kai dvopacwv ods exeivoc Tapedidov Pbuovs 
[3.400b]. 

Tléuntov tic 1) 6vtws Kat’ adtov LovotKn, Kal tives ai devtepat Kai 
tpitat || povoiai- Soxet yodv GAAa dAAaxod Tepi TovTwv A€yerv, Kai SI] 
Kai TH TMOUNTUKTV TOTE LEV LOVOLKTY Tiva TIDeoBat, ToTe dé StorKiCerv ao 
THS HOVOLKTS. 

“Extov, Tloiov éyKpivet TOV AppLOvI@V yévoc wc Tatdeia xPrOlWov, 
dei petayetpi|CeoBat tovs nap’ avt@ momtac, Kai ti TOV PYOLKdv eida@v 
exhéyetat- Soxei yap Adtptota tadta apetoBat, Kaitot Sedueva Stoptopod 
Uadtota Toic Tepi Tardeiac Stakeyoulevotec. 

“EBSopoy, tiva duaptypata eival TOV Kat’ avTOV PNOLV TOINTOY, Kai 
dtd Toiac aitiag pmote dv tac | Movoac adtac apapteiv [Leg. 2.669c]. dia 
yap TovtTwv yvwobévtwv evprjooue, STwWS AptoTos HV KITTS MoUNTUKi}S, 
GAN’ ody We Tivec MIONnoav Tv EuTPOOVEV Paddoc dia TOV Ev Tipaiw KaTa 
TOV LOAWVOS TOIMLATwWV ETtaLvov. 

"Oydooy, Tig 6 Kata TTAatwva toutis dptotos, Kai &k Toiwv | Tov Te 
TIPAYLATIKMV Kai TOV AEKTIKOV XapaktnptCopEevos TAEOveKTHUATWV. Seiv 
yap eivai tiva Mavtws KatwpOwpEvov, Tpdc Sv anoPAEMovTES Kpivetv 
oidpe8a privat TV TOUNTUKIV. 

"Evatov, ti téAog éoti Kat’ avtov Tic OpOis momntiKijs: Set yap 
Ti OpOdtHTa Mavtds eic Tt TELOG AvagéepeoBal, | Kai SV exeivo 7 
ApaptavouEevov 7} Katop9ovpuEVoV Toleiv TO OPHdV Kai SidoTpO@oV 
EKAOTOV TOV ETITHSEVLATWV. 

Aéxatoy, tic 6 €v TH Navti nomtis; eis Ov PAEMWV Kai 6 THSe MOMNTIS 
tev&etat Tod oikeiov Téhovc. ob yap éoTiv Obdév TOV We dANOWs ayabav, 
5 Li] TOAA® Tpdtepov got Ev Toic | SAotc fH Toi pEpEoty. 


[1] Avw8ev obdv dpEdauevor A€ywuev, Sv fv aitiav tv TomteKny 


ESSAY 5 5 


of meter, from the tutelage of Damon, and enumerates the meters Damon 
taught him [400b-c]? 

[5] Fifth, what, according to him, is truly music-in-itself,> and what 
are the second and third || sorts of music? He seems to contradict himself 
about these, specifically positing poetry as a kind of music in one place, 
while in another he moves it outside of music. 

[6] Sixth, which class of the modes does he admit as suitable for edu- 
cation (i.e., which must the poets in his state adopt?), and which of the 
metrical patterns does he select? He seems to leave these things undefined, 
while in fact for those discussing education they very much require clear 
definition. 

[7] Seventh, what does he say are the failings of the poets known to 
him, and why does he claim that the Muses themselves could never fail 
[Laws 669c]? Once these things are understood, we will find that he was 
the best of judges of poetry and not, as some® have previously thought, on 
account of the praise of Solon’s poetry in the Timaeus, a poor one. 

[8] Eighth, who is the best poet, according to Plato, and by what supe- 
rior qualities of content and language is he characterized? For we take it 
that there must be some single poet, perfect in every way, to whom we 
must look, in order to judge poetry. 

[9] Ninth, what, according to him, is the goal (téAoc) of correct poetry, 
since the correctness of anything must be referred to some goal, which, 
depending on whether it is achieved or not, will determine the correctness 
or failure of every undertaking? 

[10] Tenth, who is the poet in the universe to whom the poet in this 
world will look and so will attain his own goal? For there is nothing in the 
class of truly good things that does not exist in the realm of wholes far 
previous to its existence in that of partial entities. 


[First Question] 


[1] Starting from the beginning, then, let us say why, when he is laying 





5. povotkt is impossible to represent by any single English word, so, at the risk 
of some confusion, I have simply applied its English derivative wherever possible. In 
Proclus, the word refers to the entire range of human activity over which the Muses 
preside, a complex hierarchy with philosophy at the top and what we call music, along 
with poetry, further down. 

6. Callimachus and Douris, according to In Tim. 1:90,25-26 (Diehl). [F] 
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kal tadta evdoxipotoav wo matdevtiki ev ékeivoic Toig ypdvotc ovK 
anodéxetat, THs Madeiacg tovs tYmo0VvG || abtdc Tapadidovc. ~otkev yap 
LIENTIKIS amtdons obons Tis TOV ToNToV Mpaypateiac ovvideiv, StL dVO 
Tabdta TANUpEAOVOL Ev Tac LIULIOEOLY, TOTE HEV AvOLOIWG [LOLLEVOL TH 
TIPAYLATA, TEpi Wv TOLOdVTaL TOUS AdyouG, TOTE 5é SpLOiws | HEV TOLKiAWV 
dé SvtEc LiuNtai ToiKihas TapEeXOpEVoOl TAC LILT]OEIG eiKOTWC. 

‘Otav pév odv Ta TWV Dewy 7] TA TOV pwwv pLUa@vTal, avOdvetv 
avdTOvS AvopLOiws pWLOvUEVOUG, SU éuTAB@V OvoLaTWV Kal TOL Tapa 
gvow Svtwv Tf Tapa Yeopov emtyetpobvtdc tt A€yetv epi avTa@v elite 
év uvOwv | TAdopaot eite dvev UWOwv, eEouotobvtas Lev TA Tpwika 
Toic avOpwrivots Oeowv, Kai KaBEAKovtacs eig TA aVTA TH AOyW AON, 
giroypnuatiav dvehevBepiav draloveiav axodaociav (eivat dé tabta tov 
Hpwwv avakia mavtwe, obd¢ Ve@v maidac brenapev), Tapatetaopaotv 
dé xpwpevous | Ovopaot aicxpoic emi TOV Dewy Tij¢ TEepi avTwV dANVEiac, 
@v od Padtov Toic akovovow dAAwGS TE Kai véots ObOL yeveoBat KpITaic. 

Tabdta dé dupotepa Sndodv tiv avouotov pipnoty, TOV Lev avTOOEV 
obk épappolovtwv, oic Lobvtat, THv dé odK abTdVEV E~apLoCovTwV 
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down the principles of education, || he rejects poetry, in spite of the fact that 
it was much respected as educational in those days. He seems to under- 
stand that, given that everything the poets write is mimetic,’ they make the 
following two mistakes in their representations: sometimes they produce 
inaccurate imitations of the things they write about, while at other times 
they produce imitations that are accurate, but as imitators of diverse and 
complex things, their imitations are, appropriately, diverse and complex.® 

Thus, whenever they represent the divine or the heroic, they do not 
realize that their representations are inaccurate when they use language 
that is emotional and in fact unnatural and illegitimate here, to talk about 
the gods and heroes—whether in mythic fictions or without myths. By 
doing this, they make heroic character resemble human character and in 
their poetry drag the heroes down into the same passions—greed, base- 
ness, pretentiousness, shamelessness (all things utterly unworthy of those 
whom we take to be the children of the gods)—using disgraceful language 
as a screen? for the truth about the gods, language that it is difficult for the 
audience, and especially the young, to assess. 


[a. Imitation without resemblance] 


Both of the following are examples of nonresembling mimesis: on the 
one hand, when the imitation is immediately maladapted to what it imi- 
tates, and on the other, when the imitation is well-adapted, but not imme- 
diately so, because of the strangeness that enters as a function of the screen 





7. The assumption that the entire mpaypateia of poetry is mimetic marks the dif- 
ference between the underlying models of poetics in this essay and in Essay 6, where 
the mimetic is found to be just one of three modes, and the least characteristic of 
Homer. 

8. moiktAia (variety, diversity, complexity) and related vocabulary pose difficulties 
in translation. In the Republic, Plato's Socrates objects to mimetic art, among other 
reasons, because it destroys the focus and the unity of the individual. Correspond- 
ingly, the diversity of representations that mix admirable with reprehensible elements 
creates dangerous ambiguities that are deemed inappropriate for education. The dis- 
cussion in Republic 3 begins at 394d. See especially 404e. See 11 (K46,5-7). 

9. mapanétaoua (screen, curtain) is a central term in the poetics of Proclus. The 
fictions of Homer (or any poet) are conceived as screens that serve multiple func- 
tions. They mask truths that the poet chooses to represent indirectly and encourage 
the knowledgeable to seek what lies beyond them. The term was used in this sense 
several centuries before Proclus. See Lamberton 1986, 80. 
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dia tiv Kata TO | MPdoXNLA Tis pvOOTOtIas Patvouévny atomiav. dei 
yap TOV LNT Kai Tac évvoiacg oikeiag MapexeoBat Toic TPayLaoLy, 
eikovac ékeivwv eivat BovAopévac, Kai Ta OvOUATA MpEMovTAa Talc 
evvoiaic ékAéyeoVat. 510 mepi Lev Tio TOV "WWOWV Tov Oeiwv ToUjoEws 
eiwOev Aéyetv ovxvov, Sti <od> Kahdc | webdetat, yeddoc exeivo Kadov 
dvopnacwv, Step dv 1 SU Ovopdtwv Kad@v doKpbrTov Ti GAnVeEtav: Tepi 
dé TiS TOV NPwWIKOV TpayLatwv LIN GEWG, OY STL Ob KaAwS WebdeTai 
gnow, adr’ drwc Stt wevdetat, Totovtous eivat Tovs || Hpwac dSetkvioa 
olousg tovs avOpwrovc. Stov Lev odv Séov TA AANOA A€yew yeddeoBat 
dia Ti avorketotnTa TWV TAD, dep Emi TOS Hpwac avameuTovon, 
drov dé yevdeoOar Sov pt KaAWS WevdseoOat Sta TH davorkeLoTHTa | TOV 
OVOLATWY, Ov Ev Taic BeopvBiatc MaparauBavovoty, TPdc TOG BEeovc. 

Aitiov dé eivat tobtwv, dmep adtoc év Twaiw A€yet cag~a@c [19d], Stt 
TO pluNTIKOV EBvoc ois dv évtpag;, Tadta pipeioBat Sbvatat UdAtoTa- TO 
dé EKTOS THS TPOi|s ExdOTOIG ytvOuEVOV xahETOv LEV Epyots pUpEtoBat | 
yivetat, xaketwtepov dé Adyotc. OVKODV OTE Epya MPETIOVTA TOIc Hpwotv 
anodidovat Svvavtat Kai Sta TovTwv ptpeiobat tiv exeivwv Cwryy, Ta 
wev avdpik@s Ta d& OwPpovNTiKWs évepyotoav, ote Adyouc ods dv 
éxeivot pbEyEatvto, i] év MoAgLOIg dvaotpePopeEvoi Tio f ev eipryvaic, 
T] Mpd¢ Beovs| f Mpdc avOpwrovs, GAN ods oi TOAAOI TOV avOpwrwv, 
i) BAaognpotvtes eic Oeovs Kai anavOadiCopevot, i) KoAaKevdovtec 
avOpwrovg i dBpiCovtec. 

Ata 5& Thy adtiy aitiav Kai mepi Beodo TANLUEAOBOLV, and TWV 
ovviPwv abtoic dvoudtwv AapBavovtes Kai oic évetpagnoay, doa TIPdG 
Ti | KpvYtv ofovtat ovvtedgiv abtoic, TOV Dedv KAOTIAG dpTayacs TAdVAG 
wotyeiag moAguovs emtBovrAdc, MoAAOd Séovtes exeiva TA OvOpLATA ToIc 
TIpaypaot TLHEvat Tepi Wv A€yovouy, doa Twv eb Tpa~évTwV EoTiV Kai Ev 
Taig dp0aic dvw Kai Katw OpvAitat moAtteiatc, oiov Bent Siknv vouov 
agéeretav | aidw mavta Ta toradta, oVvTpoPa Toic ed ToAITEvVOLEVOIC SvTa. 
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of mythification. The imitator (utuntis) must provide not only concepts 
(€vvotat) appropriate to the things he represents (since these concepts are 
intended to be images [eikovec] of those things), but he must also select 
the language appropriate to the concepts. For this reason, [Plato] always 
said regarding the poetry of divine myth that it [does not] lie beauti- 
fully!°—calling a “beautiful lie” whatever conceals the truth in beautiful 
language—but concerning representation of the heroic, he said not that it 
does not lie beautifully but simply that it lies, in representing the || heroes 
as the same as humans. And so, where it should tell the truth, [poetry] lies 
on account of the inappropriateness of the passions that the poets attri- 
bute to the heroes, and where it should lie, it does not do so beautifully 
on account of the inappropriateness to the gods of the language the poets 
incorporate in the myths about divinity. 

The reason for this, as he says clearly in the Timaeus [19d] is that the 
mimetic tribe is best able to imitate that which belongs to the environment 
of its nurture. Whatever occurs that lies beyond that sphere is difficult for 
any person to imitate in actions, and yet more difficult to imitate in words. 
Hence they are able to attribute neither appropriate actions to the heroes— 
and through those actions to represent their life, which is productive of 
acts of bravery and moderation—nor appropriate speech that they might 
actually utter, whether engaged in war or at peace, to gods or to humans— 
but rather they attribute to the heroes the language of ordinary humans, 
who are presumptuous and blaspheme the gods and alternately fawn on or 
insult their fellow mortals. 

For the same reason, they strike the wrong note where the gods are 
concerned, drawing on the language natural to themselves and in which 
they were nurtured for whatever they think it appropriate to clothe them 
in!!—thievery of the gods, rapes, wanderings, adulteries, wars, plot- 
ting—failing entirely to apply to the things they are speaking about the 
language that belongs to the well-bred and that is the common idiom of 
rightly constituted states: right, justice, law, simplicity, respect, and every- 
thing of that sort, things that belong to the nurture of the citizens of well- 





10. FE, citing Kroll’s addenda (2:472) and Rep. 2.377d9 and e7, added a negative 
particle here, but as he acknowledged, this does not entirely solve the problems in the 
passage. 

11. Proclus’s kpbyic (covering) refers to the necessity of a screen on which to 
project the divinities of epic, given that the divinities themselves are not visible. Cf. 7 
n. 9, above, on mapamétacua. 
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Ta yodv aioypa Kai dBeopa odde TpogEepecBat TobToIG aveKTOV- Ov 
yap ryoovtat xpfvat podvvetv tiv yA@TtTav, dSpyavov ovoav Tic Dewy 
buvwdiasg Kai Tis mpdc || Todg ayaBods ovvovoiac, Sid Tig TobTWv 
pbeyEews. tiv pev obv dvopotov ppnow Sutfv oboav Tapa Toic MouTaic 
dia tadta émeppamioev, Suoiov tavtnv Mpattovoay, we ei Cwypagpos 
AxiAéa ptpetoOat mpoPeuevoc Oepoitnv ypayerev, |  AxiAdEa pev od 
gpvAattovta dé tiv avdpixiyv wry, Step év Nopotc [2.668d] éxdAeoev TO 
ev Leta THs OpBOTNTOS. 

Try dé dvopoiav pipnotvy éxaktoev tiv Mapa Toic Moutaic Ka’ ETepov 
TpoTov Sta TH TMV Tavtoiwv HO@v Kai cid@v Cwtiki|v OLoiwotw WoabTwC 
tpovpevnyv Sethovcs | akoAdotous avorytovg wo avdpeiovg owPpovas 
EULPPOVAG. TAVTHY yap TiV TorKLAiav TavTanactw averitHdetov eivat TPdc 
Ti Tadeiav, TuMOdV Ta HON TOV Tadevopevwv év LOVoOIC Toic ayaBoic 
Epyoic te Kai Adyots omovdaCovoay. 

Ovoet yap Ti Wo IV HU xaiperv Toic punpaory, 610 | kai PrASUvO Ot 
mavteg gopev, Kai maides dvtec, gav ovvebiCwpeba ovliv pwpaot 
tavtodamoic, €Eopoobpeba pev adtoic dia TO MpooTMdoyety, ytyvouEe8a dé 
kal tuEic ToLtodToi tive Kai anoPaivopev TA HON Torkirot Sta TO xaipetv 
Toic ToKiAots O10 TOV TotKkiAwv TAATTOPEVOL LIUNLAaTwv. aitiov | dé TdaAtv 
Tod TIYV MOINTIKIVV TOV ToLKiAwv NO@V LadAov eivat MOMTIKIVV } TOV aTA@V 
Tabtov, 6 Kai gumpooVev einouev év Tiwaiw yeypappéevov, TO UtLNTUKOV 
voc tadta ptpeiobat Paov, oic dv Evtpags}. Tod OdV TOINTAS TOLOUTOIC 
ovvtpogous Svtac avOpwrots TorKidotg Kai tav|todamoic anddetw tis 
TOV ATA Kai ATAGOTWV LIUT}GEWS Kal TA TOUTLATA TapexeoBat ToLadTa, 
Totovtovs GAdovg Svvapeva oleiv tov onovddalovtacg mepi avdtd. 
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organized societies. It is intolerable for such people to utter shameful and 
illicit things, since they believe that they should not pollute the tongue, 
the instrument of hymns to the gods and conversation with || the good, by 
giving voice to such things. He denounced nonresembling [or inaccurate] 
mimesis in the poets in the following terms. It does the same thing as 
if a painter proposed to represent Achilles but actually painted Thersites, 
or again painted Achilles himself but not cultivating the manly life—[the 
opposite of] what, in the Laws [2.668d] he called “[representing] well” 
united with “correctness.” !? 

He condemned inaccurate mimesis’? in the poets in another way, on 
account of their vivid representation of all sorts of characters and models, 
imitating cowards, shameless people and fools in just the same way as 
brave, reasonable, and intelligent people. This diversity is completely inap- 
propriate for education, which is concerned to impress upon the charac- 
ters of those educated exclusively good deeds and good language. 


[b. The imitation of human vices] 


Our soul naturally enjoys imitations—that is also why we all love sto- 
ries—and when we are young, if we habitually take in all sorts of imita- 
tions, we come to resemble them through empathy, and we ourselves turn 
out to be people of that sort, our characters complex and diverse because 
of our enjoying that complexity, ourselves molded by the diversity of the 
imitations. The reason why poetry is more productive!* of complex than 
of simple characters is the same one we referred to above, expounded in 
the Timaeus,'> that it is easier for the mimetic tribe to imitate what belongs 
to the environment of their nurture. The poets, who associate with com- 
plex people of all sorts, fall short of being able to represent simple, unaf- 
fected people and produce poems accordingly, with the capacity to turn 
those who are enthusiastic about them into more of the same. We will find, 





12. The Laws passage is a discussion of representation, where the ideal specified 
by Proclus is articulated. Proclus’s very compressed reference obscures the fact that the 
two examples of types of “incorrect mimesis” here are being displayed as violations of 
Plato's principle. 

13. In fact (as F. notes ad loc.), this would appear to fall under accurate represen- 
tation. See, e.g., 13 (K47,16). 

14. Kroll’s suggestion, wiuntuctyy for motu, is unnecessary. 

15. Above, 9 (K45) (Tim. 19d). 
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TOLyapovv EevprOOLEV Kai TOV VOV dvOpwrwv Tod<s UdALOTA CrAWTAS ALTO 
wddtota TO Bos TorKidovc: éxet yodv Adyov Tav||taxod TO Bavpdacov 
Opotobo8at Mpd¢ TO BavpatopEvoy, Kai Mav TO HSopEVov ovpgb_ecBat TPdG 
TO TSov. Toic Toivev TadEvTiKOic TMV vewv EGALOTA VOLOLS PUAAKTEOV 
Ti]V TOLAVTHY TOINTIKI]V, WG Tdeiav LEV OdoaV TaLoiv, ob LEvTOL | Kai 
TIPOG ApeTiv WeEAMOoV, GAN SowTep Seia LaAAOV, TooovTw Brab_epav 
oboav pddAov- Kai Motoav éxiextéov tiv avotnpotatny Lev, evOd dé 
Tis dpetijc dyovoav. obde yap iatprKiyv Oavudcouev try iSovoay, ada 
Tip vytaCovoav- goTt dé Kai t Madeia TOV WoX@v iatpiKn, TV davw|pariav 
eEopSovoa Kai trv dStactpogiy Tov ev adtaic MaBWv, Wote Kai Tabthv 
exhéyeoOat Sei kai Moujpata Kai emitnSevpata Mavta Tpd¢G TIlV TMV VEwV 
aywyny, oby doa Tépmet Tv vedtnTta BAdamtovta, dA’ doa KoouEi, Kav 1} 
dvokoAwtepa. 

Avo toivvy, iva ovdAAaBovtes einwpev, aitia | Tod p11) eivat Tapadextéav 
TiV TountiKtyy eic Tadeiav OpOryy, <év> oi pev dANOWe ptpeEttat (tadta & 
éotiv Ta dvOpwmikd), TO ToLKiAoV THs pL OEWGS, ev oic SE yevdac LpEitou, 
TO AMASOV THs LLUNOEWS, Kai TODTO StTTOY, H Ev TOIc OvOLAOLV LOVotG f} Kai 
Toic Tpaypaoty, we édeikvunev. | 

Enetdt) 5& SAWS tiv TountiKi tepav eivat tov Movowv dnavtec 
dmEAn@apev Kai TH dpxnyv eis dvOpwrovuc TapehOeiv KaTa Tiv exeivwv 
éerinvolay, eikotws drtov Kal Tij¢ Eavtod ToAttElas ExEeuTWV adTiv Sid 
Tas eipnuevac aitiacg odk oletat deiv atyLdoac exméeumtetv, GAN’ we tepav 
Movo@v | taic dpoiats tinaic Tov ayahLatwv Tiunoas, WOpw Kai OTEMPATI. 
Ln) yap 51) TODTO OiNO@pev, Sti Kai TH TOLAvTHV ToUTIKTy, Kai ei TH Apioty 
Tohtteia TUYXAvEt TpOOT}KOVOA LNdEV, TPdG TaOav Cwiv AvapLOOToOV Eval 
Orjoetat Kai BaBepay, ad’ eivai trvac, ol Kai ad TOV TabTNs dvil|vatvto 
av AOywv. Ws yobv avTdS NOL, Kai TIV WEevd@c TA Oeia LeLNLEVNV ev 
Eos iepoic ywpav éxetv, év oic Kai TA OVEBOAIKWS AEyouEVa TpéTOVTA 
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therefore, among our contemporaries that the greatest admirers of poetry 
are those who are the most complex in character. There is, in any case, the 
argument that || everywhere the admirer becomes like what he admires, 
and the one who experiences pleasure clings to that pleasure’s source. Thus 
the laws that govern the education of the young must keep careful control 
over such poetry, since it gives pleasure to children but at the same time is 
useless as far as virtue is concerned—rather, the more pleasurable it is, the 
more harmful. The Muse to be chosen is the most austere [398a8], but she 
is also the one who leads directly to virtue. It is not the pleasurable medical 
treatment that we admire but rather the one that heals. The education of 
souls is also a form of medicine, setting straight the anomalous and devi- 
ant in their passions, and so education as well must select that Muse, and 
all poetry and all activities generally, with a view to the guidance of chil- 
dren—not what is pleasurable but damaging to the young, but what brings 
them order, even if it is more difficult. 

Therefore, to sum up, there are two reasons why poetry is not accept- 
able in correct education: in what it imitates truthfully (that is, in human 
matters), the variety or diversity of the imitation; in what it represents 
falsely, the inadequacy of the imitation—and this in turn is twofold, as we 
have shown, lying either in the language alone or in the content as well. 


[c. Why the art of poetry is exiled with honor] 


Since we all take poetry in general to be sacred to the Muses, and to 
have come to humanity in the first place through their providence, it was 
certainly appropriate that, in exiling it from his city for the reasons cited, 
[Plato] thought it wrong to send it away without honor but rather honored 
it (as a thing sacred to the Muses) with the same honors as statues receive: 
incense and a crown. Let us not think that he is going to posit that this 
sort of poetry—even if it actually has no business at all in the best city—is 
incompatible with lives of all sorts and universally harmful. Rather, [he 
will say that] there are some who would || profit even from this sort of 
discourse. As he himself, in fact, asserts, even poetry that falsely repre- 
sents the divine has its place in the intermediate mysteries,!° where that 
which is expressed in symbols is clearly appropriate to the general service 





16. Kroll suggested in his apparatus peyiototc (“greatest [mysteries]”) for the 
manuscript’s uéootc. Proclus’s reference may be to Rep. 2.378a. 
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paivetat TH ovuTdaon Separeia TWV Deiwv Kai 1] TOUTWV aKpdaoic OvvTEAEt 
mpd | TI SAN iepaticryy, abtiis Tic Gwic THV AKovOvTwv evidpvBEions 
Toicg Deoicg Kai dopadWe HSN TMV ToLoOVTwWV aKkovovons Adywv, SU WV 
emayetTat Kai Ta TeAevTaia TOV TvEevpdTwv, Kai BEAEavta Toic ToLloicde 
ovuBdAots axwdvuTov Tpokevei Tap’ Exeivwv eic Huds Mpotévat tiv Beiav 
érrinvotay, | otov dnomAno8Eevtwv oic xaipovotv Ovopaotv Kai TpaypLaoty, 
ovtw di) Kai Thy TOV TotKiAwV pYNTIKIV NO@vV edpotuev av Tov TLOL 
w@pEeAtpov, Oic TO Li] TotKiAov Tod ToKihov PAaBEepwtepov- S10 di] TPdG 
Ti} TUpavviKTV dmtacav ToAtTeiav eivat YPOWov, OVK EMoav Evi xaipetv 
T@ xetpiotw tic Cwijc eidSet | wovov, GAN Ertetodyovoay tiv ék Tig TOV 
TAVTOSATI@V NO@V LLUT|GEwWS aywyryy, [MPdc] TIV Opod Kai TA dpeivw Kai 
Td xeipw TepimtvooopEevHy EritHSevpata. Kal yap ~oiev Ws TH Baoittk@ 
Kal Veiw tic MoAtteiac efSet TodTO eivat TO Toikidov PraBepov, obtw TH 
eoxXatw Kai TupavviK@ we@elAtpov- Sittdv yoodv TO amAoby, f TO KpEitTOV j 
TO Xeipov TOD TotkiAov, Kai TO LEV BAaTTOLTO dv T@ Totkihw TpOOYpWLEVOV 
XEIpov ylyVOUEVoOV, Ws TOD xeipovos avaTITAGLEVOV, TO SE We~EAOIT Av 
KpeiTTOV ytvopEvoy, Wc Tod Kpeittovoc damtohatov. 

Ei & ovdv kai GAXatc €oti MoAtteiatc Ttoiv | 1 ToUTUKT xpTOLWLOG, we 
ev TH Mpwtioty ul) Mpooddovoav anonepmtéov, wo dE Movowv dyahpa 
oboav TiUNTEOV. Ertel Kai M&Oav TExvIV iepav eivat Beiov Tivos Papev, AAN’ 
ob dia TOdTO Tovs Tap’ Hiv PvAaKas TexviKods eedroouEV || dtoTeAkiv, 
Ev émitSevua WOvov €xovtac tiv THs MOAEWS OWTHpiav. Tag HEV OdV 
Texvac eicg TV KATW OAL AmMEeTELYeEY, TI dé TomnTuKIyy eic GAANV eikOTwe. 
ai pév yap Opyaviki|v Tapéxovtat TH TOAITUK@ Kai Tots Apxovowy xpeiay, | 
ws bmoTETAXBat Kai LH] duPLoBNTEiv THV EavT@V PvAattovoas TAELW TIPdG 
TOUG Ti}¢ MOAEWS OWT pac: TI Sé TOMTUKIV Ppovpatos Ovdoav avaTthewy 
kal maevetv émayyeAAopevnv obk ~ott ovyKataleyetv Taic TEXvaic, [1 
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of the divinities and the recital of these [symbols] constitutes an element 
of the hieratic art, since the very lives of the listeners have already been 
rooted in the gods, and now they listen to such things without danger. 
Through these utterances, the last of the spirits are also attracted,!’ and 
[the utterances], working their enchantment with symbols of this sort, 
provide for the divine concern to flow unhindered from the spirits into us, 
as if they were saturated with the language and the stories they delight in. 
Thus, indeed, we might find that the representation of complex characters 
is a beneficial thing for some, for whom that which is not diverse is more 
harmful than that which is. 

This is why such mimesis is a good thing in all tyrannical states, since 
it does not permit taking pleasure in the worst form of life alone, but intro- 
duces the attraction that comes from the imitation of all sorts of charac- 
ters, encompassing both better and worse actions, all together. So, just as 
this variety and diversity seem to be harmful in the regal and divine sort 
of state, in the last, tyrannical one, they are good. There are two sides to 
simplicity: it can be either worse or better than diversity. The one sort of 
simplicity would be harmed by adopting diversity and become worse, as 
being saturated with the worse, but the other would benefit and improve, 
as enjoying the better. 

So, even if there are some other states in which poetry is good, it is 
still to be rejected as inappropriate in the first and best, while it is to be 
honored as a delight of the Muses. We say that every craft (téxvn) is sacred 
to some divinity, but we will not on this account want || our own guardians 
to turn out to be craftsmen, since they have as their unique occupation the 
preservation of the city. And so [Plato] was right to send the arts down to 
the lower city and that of poetry to another city. Some of the arts provide 
instrumental service for the statesman and for the leaders, since they are 
subordinate and do not compete, respecting their own status with refer- 
ence to the preservers of the city. But it is not possible to include the art of 
poetry—full of intellectual content as it is, and specifically adept at educat- 
ing—among the other crafts, lest without realizing it we erect barricades 





17. Kroll noted that the passage is corrupt. I follow his suggestion (énayetou for 
the manuscript’s émavayetat), as did E The “last of the spirits’—“last,” that is, in the 
divine hierarchy and hence available and susceptible to such attraction—are identified 
by EF. as those theurgically “attracted” to animate temples, statues, magical stones, and 
so forth (F. ad loc.). 
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AdOwuev Emtteryiopata KataoKevalovtes MPdc TOs UpxYoVTAs &K TIS KATH 
To|AEws Kai THEPovtes EmITISEvLLA TIPOG TiV TMV PvAdKwv EnttSevot 
EVAVTLWTATOV. 

To pév obv Tpatov Tov TpoPBANLATwv TavTH StaOrGouEV. 


[2] To dé Sebtepov (todto 8 Tv TO tiv tTpaywdiav exBadrreoBat Kai 
Kwpwdiav atomws, eitep Sta tovtTwv Svvatov | EupetpwWs drompTAdVAL 
TA TAO Kai AtoTANOavtas evepyd TMPdc TH Tatdelav ExEtv, TO TeTIOVNKOG 
avtT@v Pepamevoavtac), TobTO 8 obv MOAAI Kai t@ AptotoTéAt TMapacxov 
aitiacews APopLTV Kal Toic UEP TMV TOLT}OEWV TOUTWV AywvLOTAaic TOV 
mpc Ikdtwva AOywv obtwoi mw¢ HpEic | EMopEevwc Toic EuMpooBev 
dtadvoopev. 

Tlav 16 pinttkov TOV TavTodatav HO@v, Sid Lev TI LipNot Padiwe 
eiodvopevov sig Tag TWV Akovdvtwv Stavoiac, Sia dé tiv MotKkiAiav 
BAaBepov adtoic ytyvouEevov (Ono? atta yap av fh Ta punta, Torabta 
avayKn yiveoOat TOV Mpoondoyovta Toic pLpNpaotv), | dAAOTPLWTATOV 
eOTLV TIPOG TIV eis ApETIV TOV VewV aywyTyy. aTAobv yap 1] dpett Kal abT@ 
TM Ve@ pdAtota MpooEeokds, W@ Papev Stap~epovtws MpoOTKetv TO Ev. TOV 
obv T@ ToOLOVTW TapamArToLov yevnoouEVOV gevyetv Sei TH Evavtiav TH 
anhotytt Cwrv, Wote Mdaonsg adbtov dSenoet KaBapevetv Toi|Kiriac: ei dé 
TOVTO, Kai TMV Eig TAVTHV KABEAKOVTWV TAV||TwV STL UGALOTA TOppwTaTw 
véov Ovta Kal Sta tiv vedtnta padiws mAaTTOMEvov emtTHSevpatwv 
apeotavat. Sov obv Stt kai Tv Tpaywoiav Kai TV KwUMdiav TavToiwy 
oboas pwuntikac NO@vV Kai pe HdSovijc Mpoommtovoas Toic dKov|ovotv 
dtevAaBbnOnoodpeda, pt] TO Emaywyov avdtav eic ovpmdaBetav TO AyWytLoV 
édxboav Ti Tov Taidwv Cwiyv dvarAnon TWV Ek TiS HLLTOEWS KAKwY, Kai 
avti THs MPO TA THON LETPiac ApootwoEews €Etv TovNpav evteKWwotv Tac 
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out of the lower city against the rulers and nurture a way of life utterly 
antithetical to the pursuits of the guardians. 
This is how we shall resolve the first of the problems. 


[Second Question] 


[2] The second problem—that it was irrational to banish tragedy and 
comedy if in fact it is possible through them to moderately satisfy the emo- 
tions and once having satisfied them to create a situation beneficial for 
education, having treated the irritation they cause—this issue, which pro- 
vided Aristotle!® with considerable grounds for complaint and provided 
those who have taken the side of this sort of poetry with the basis for their 
writings against Plato, this we shall resolve as follows, working from what 
has already been said. 

Every representation of complex and diverse characters, inasmuch as it 
easily enters the minds of the audience as mimetic and because of its diver- 
sity is harmful to them (since whatever the objects of imitation are, that 
is what the spectator who empathizes with the imitations will become), is 
utterly alien to the education of the young to virtue. Virtue is something 
simple and very similar to the divine itself, to which we say that the One 
especially belongs.!? He who is going to approach as closely as possible to 
such an entity must flee the life that is the opposite of simplicity, and so 
it will be necessary for him to be pure of all complexity. If this is the case, 
then the young, who because of their youth are easily molded, must stay as 
far as possible from all || the activities that attract one to this complexity. 
And so it is clear that we will be very wary of tragedy and comedy—imi- 
tating as they do characters of all sorts and bursting on their audience 
reinforced by pleasure—lest their seductiveness, drawing the susceptible 
into sympathy, fill the lives of the children with the evils that stem from 
imitation and, instead of moderate satisfaction of the emotions, engender 
in their souls a condition that is wicked and not easily eradicated, destroy- 





18. This is included in Aristotle, frag. 81 (Rose) (frag. 921 Gigon), along with 
Iamblichus, De mysteriis 1.11 (frag. 893 [Gigon]), which further explores the nature 
of catharsis. 

19. tO év (the one, unity, the One) is a metaphysical entity that, from Plotinus 
onward, took on aspects of divinity in later Platonism. It seems appropriate here to 
give it the capitalization customary in translating Plotinus. 
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woyxaic kai Svoékvirttovy, TO év Kai TO ATAODV Agavioacay, | Ta & Evavtia 
TOUTWV EKLAEALEVNV AO TG TPOS TA TaVTOIA LITATA Priac. 

Entei Kai dtagepdvtws ai moujoetc abtat mpd exeivo ths WovxiIc 
AmoTEivOVTaL TO UdALOTA Toic TaBEOI ExkkeiLlevoy, i] HEV TO PLATSovov 
épeBiCovoa Kai gic yeAwtacg atomovg edayovoa, i) dé TO giAddAUTIOV 
taidotpipovoa | Kai gic Opryvouc ayevveic Kabédkovoa, exatépa dé 
TpEPOVOA TO TAONTIKOV UM, Kai dow dv pLaAAOV TO EavTis Epyov 
anepyacntat, Tooovtw LdAov. deiv pév obv Tov ToAtTiKOV StauNnxavaoBai 
Tivacg TWV TAD@V TobTwv dmEpdaoeic Kai NpEic ProopEv, AAA’ OY WoTE 
Tag Mepi avta mpoomabeiag ovv|teivetv, Tovvavtiov pev obv WoTE 
xahwvodv Kal Tag Ktvijoeic avTmv euped@co davaotédAetv- exeivac dé 
dpa Tag Moujoets Mpdc TH ToiKiria Kai TO GuEetpov Exovoac év Taig TWV 
TIABWV TOUTWV TIPOKATOEOLV TOAAOD Seiv Eig APooiwotv Eivat YproiLOUG. 
ai yap apoowoetc odk év dmEpBodaic eiow, GAN | Ev ovveotadpEvatc 
evepyelatc OULKpav OLOLOTHTA TpdG Exeiva ExOVOAIC WV eiolv APooIWoEIC. 
ei Toivvv od dei piroOprvouc Hiv dnotedeioBat Kai PrroyeAwtac Tov 
TraSEevopevons, obK dv déot MpocoMAEiv adTOvs Taic Tadta duPoTEepa TA 
TAO TOAAATIAACLACOVOAIG LLLT}GEOLV. 

Avo toivev tabdta me||tointat Tov TTAdtwva pi) MpoceoOat tpaywdiav 
Kai kKwuwdiav eic tiv OpOiyv ToAttelav wo akiag oboacg omoVdi<¢ Toic 
VEOlc, EV HEV TO TOLKiAOV W¢ elprNTal TOV ev Tabtalic pLpNoEwv, Etepov 5é 
TO TOV TADGV GpETPWS KIvNTKOV, & | BovAETOL OVOTEAAELW KaTa SvVaLLY, 
Tpitov dé emi TOVTOIs TO TPG TAOAV TI TEpi TO Belov Kai I[pwikdv yevoc 
advTOV TANLPEAELAV EvxEpEC. ODSEVOG yodvV amExovTal TV eic SVOOEBELAV 
TELVOVTWV PHLATWV, BLao~npLOboat Lev Tepi TOV Beovds, amoppintovoat 
dé gic TOS Hpwac avakious TOV | Hpwwv Aoyous cic ei LEV TOTEvoateV 
Hutv oi veou, TI Ttyavtkiy wry éxOpéyovov kai tiv Gbeov pavtaciay, 


Hic EmtitaVetiong oixroetat Mac 6 Tig dpEtiis yopdc: ov yap é0éAet ovvotkeiv 
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ing that which is one and simple and fashioning the opposite out of the 
affinity to all sorts of imitations. 

These poems appeal especially to that part of the soul that is most 
exposed to the emotions, the one [comedy] inflaming the love of pleasure 
and leading to irrational laughter, the other [tragedy] developing the love 
of pain and inducing unseemly lamentation, while both nurture the emo- 
tional in us, and more so in proportion to their greater success in fulfilling 
their own function. We as well will agree that the statesman must contrive 
some sort of purgation of these emotions, but not so as to intensify our 
passionate attachment to them but rather to bridle those attachments and 
make their impulses orderly and harmonious. These poems that are char- 
acterized by complexity and variety and are immoderate in their evocation 
of these emotions are far from useful for their purification. Such purifica- 
tion lies not in excess but in moderate and restricted actions that have 
a slight similarity to that which they purify.”° If the children we educate 
are not going to turn out lovers of lamentation or lovers of laughter, they 
should not frequent mimetic spectacles that amplify both of these emo- 
tions. 

Thus these two considerations || made?! Plato reject tragedy and 
comedy as things worthy of the enthusiasm of the young in the rightly 
constituted state: (1) the complexity, as explained, of the imitations they 
contain, and (2) the immoderate stimulation of the emotions, which he 
wants to curtail as much as possible. Third in addition to these is the tol- 
erance [of these plays] for false and unseemly representation of gods and 
heroes. They do not shrink at all from language that tends to impiety, blas- 
pheming against the gods and speaking of the heroes in language unwor- 
thy of heroes. If our young people were to believe these things, they will 
cultivate a life fit for Giants?” and an atheist vision. When this has grown 
to a certain point, the whole chorus of virtue will have disappeared, having 





20. Proclus does not specify the sort of activity in question, but the analogy 
to modern vaccination is clearly relevant. The individual exposed to the pathogen 
(emotion), in tiny amounts and rendered harmless by some unspecified agency, gains 
future immunity. 

21. As E points out, the active menoinke (Wendland’s conjecture, cited in Kroll’s 
addenda, 2:472) is more straightforward, but the emendation may be unnecessary. 

22. “A life fit for Giants” (Ityavtixt) wn). The Giants of mythology provide Pro- 
clus with a ready metaphor for arrogance, pretentiousness, and lack of intellectual 
force. Here and below (69 [K74,15]; 99 [K90,8]; 125 [K104,3]; and 271 [K186,2]) I 
have tried to retain the metaphor, as preferable to “monstrous” or some such transla- 
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d8Ew Cwi] Kai dtto8pacvvopEevy Mpdc Tovs KpEittovac: ei Sé Ur] MioTevoatev, 
ob& et tt xpnotov éxovow | ai noujoetc, abTO MLOTOV TyNOovTat 51a TIYV 
TEPl TA HEYLOTA TIPOG ALTA AmMLOTiaV. TePUKaLEV yap dnavtes oic dv émti 
THV OTOVSTS AEiwv StaP~epOvtwe dmLoTHOWLEY, Unde emi TOV AaTILOTEPwWV 
évddovat tiv éavt@v Stavotav- Wot’ 7} MEpittas avayKaiws adtas H 
BAaBepac toic madevopEevote | eivat. 

Kai tadta mpoiddpevoc 6 TAatwv ov didwot xopov toic Tov ToLlobTwv 
Toujoewv Snptovpyoic, ovdé emitpéet véoig ovow avTwV daKpodoBat, 
TploOv we eipntat pvraxijc Evexa, SoEWV Tovnpiac, NAV@v dapEtpiac, Tic ev 
Ti] MaoN Cwi MoutAiac: wv TO LEV goTLV Tod év Hiv yywotiKod | KaKOv, TO 
dé Tod dpextikod, TO dé Tij¢ GANS Wuxijc. 


[3] Tovtwv dé Stnvkptvnpevwv exeivo Tpoc8@peEv, 6 di) MpovPEUEIa 
ovyyevec Ov TH MPdOVEV, Mc Av abTdc OvVaSOL TIPO EavTOV, Ev LVETIOGIW 
wev avayKaCwv THs abtiis eivat TExvs KwWpwdiav Kai Tpaywdiav TotEty, Ev 
Todtteia dé pn||Siv tadtas yettviwoag aAArjAatc <ov> Tig abtijc ews 
eivat AEywv arotedetv, Sid TO TiHV PvOL Hav GAANV TPO GAAO TEPuKEevat 
KATAKEKEPLLATLOLEVTY, Ws UNde Emi Tpaywdiacg LOVS TavTas Opoiws Exetv 
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no desire to exist in an environment of atheism and of arrogant rebellion 
against what is superior. And if, on the other hand, the young were not to 
believe them, then even if the poems have something sound in them, they 
will not consider that to be credible, because of their lack of faith in them 
in larger matters. It is the nature of all of us not to buy into the claims about 
lesser matters of those we find especially untrustworthy with regard to the 
important things. The result is that [these plays] are either superfluous or 
harmful to those being educated.”* 

Anticipating these things, Plato denies a chorus to the writers of such 
poetry,” nor does he allow those who are young to hear them, out of three 
concerns as enumerated above: falsity of doctrine, excess of emotion, and 
the complexity that characterizes the whole of life. The first is an evil for 
the mind, the second for the appetitive element in us, and the third for the 
entire soul. 


[Third Question] 


[3] Now that these issues have been examined, let us turn to that other 
matter that we indicated above is related to the preceding: How can he be 
consistent, when in the Symposium he forces agreement that the writing 
of comedy and of tragedy belong to the same craft (téyvn), while in the 
Republic || he gives them no affinity at all with one another and denies that 
they turn out to be products of the same talent, because of the fact that 
our natures are fragmented and whittled away in different ways for differ- 
ent things,”° so that even with regard to tragedy taken by itself, all are not 





tion for the adjective. The Giants doing battle with Zeus seem more than once, in 
Proclus, to be a representation of the Christians. 

23. It is tempting to see here a tacit refutation of one of the most basic principles 
of ancient Christian pedagogy of polytheist texts—that the texts retain their ability to 
teach (for example, ethics), when stripped of their theological authority. This is the 
influential position, for instance, of Basil in the essay Ad adulescentes. 

24. In classical Athens, the eponymous archon selected the playwrights who were 
to compete in the dramatic festivals and granted a chorus (as well as a producer, a 
xopnyos, to recruit it and finance its training) to those selected. To “deny a chorus,” 
then, would be tantamount to preventing production. 

25. Cf. Rep. 3.395b, where Socrates uses the distinctive and colorful verb 
katakeppatitw (fragment, cut into smaller and smaller parts, fritter away), taken up 
by Proclus here. 
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MIPOSG MAVTA TA LEPN Tis ToU||oEews TavTNG, AAA ToS HEV ev GAXOIC AdTIIC 
LEpeoty Tovs dé Ev GAXoIc KaTOPHOdy, Kai KwLwWSias WoabTwBC. 

“Ott pév obv GAnBEc TO TI avOpwrivynv woxry dtd tv danootaoww 
TiS Cwijs Kai TI gic TO EoXATOV TTMotv aNd TH OAtKi}c Evepyetac gic THVv 
HEPIKWTATHY KaTAVToal, Mavtds éott ovvildeiv. éxeivn ev yap adtiyy 
émoiet KOOMIKTV, eic TO GAOV BrAEMOVOAV Kai Toic BEeoic ovvdtoiKoboav 
TO TAV OLLKPOV OP@oav TI yéveoty, Sttov ye Kal O EvtadVa Kopv@aiosg 
Ti yi eiwOwc eic TO ddOv PAETELV- 1 SE ei TODTO TO eid0c¢ KABOSOG and 
Tov ddov Kai Mavtdc gic TO LEPIKWTEPOV Kyo|LEVNS yéyoveEY, ATO LEV TOD 
Kooutkod Aoyou Kad’ dv én MpOTepov <tdv> Tob BvnTod Cwov LOvov 
TpoxetpiCovons, ano dé tovtov pepiKwtepov GAAOV TOV avOpwreEtov 
mpopahAopevns avti <tij¢> Tod Mavtdc Ovntod Cwov Mpovoiac we Evoc, 
and Sé tobtov Kata TOV TIvdc AvOpwrov Biov amepet|Sovons TIv Eavtis 
Cwijyy, oiov pthood@on, Kai TOV KOLVOV Tod AvOpwrov oyov ageions, ad 
dé Tovtou Tov év THde TH KAipatt Kai THde TH MoAEt Kai THSEe TH yEvet 
Biov évdvoapévne, Kai obtw di) ytvopevns MepiKis avi Tis OAtKi|G, amd 
dé Tic Eig TOTO MTWOEWS AOTOV emiTHSELoTHTAG | GAac TPOCAABovongs, 
TaG Hev &k TOV TpoGEXav aitiwv, oiov Natepwv Kai OTEppLaTwy, Tac dé 
ek TOU TeplexOVTOS Kai Tij¢ Ev TOUTW PLoEWs idiac, Tag <dé> EK TWV 
TEPLOTAGEWV THs Cwijc Tig OiKElac Toic TOTOIG, ev Oic KaTETAYON TEDODOA 
Ti TeAevtaiav MMOL. ek yap TOVTWV TAaVTWV SvTWS 1} POG || adTIIC 
KATAKEKEPLATLOLEVN TH}V TIPOS Tac Sta~Epovoas TEXVas Kai EMLOTHMAS Kai 
emitndevoeic aneotéevwoev emitSetoTyta, Kai GAAN Mpdc GAAa TEPUKEY, 
Kal o0dé mpdc Tadta dAa, SteAoboa Taic Eavtijc Suvapect Tas TEpi adTA 
(was. todto | pév obv Srep Z—Env Mdavtwv éotiv dAnPEotaTov Kai we did 
TOVTO Toic HEV KWLWSiav Toic 5é TPaywoiav EpyaleoBat Svvatov Kai ObdE 
dAHV KwWUwdiay TLOLV 7} TPaywdiav WoabTws Tdoav. 

Ov uv GAN Eretdt Toic Tavdtacg epyaCopevotic Tac ToUjoEts SvOiv 
tovtow Sei, THs Te yywoews Kai TiS | Cwr|c, Tis HEV STIWS Av Eywot TExvV 
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equally skilled in the various aspects of that genre, but some succeed in 
some parts, some in others—and the same for comedy? 

Now the truth of the fact that the human soul, on account of its self- 
alienation from [its true] life and its fall to the outer limits, has descended 
from total activity to the most fragmented activity, is comprehensible to 
anyone. That [higher soul] set out to make the [en]cosmic one, which 
looks into the whole [universe] and shares with the gods in the order- 
ing of the cosmos, scarcely paying attention to the realm of becoming, 
as the chief of this realm [the sun]*° ignores the earth, accustomed as 
well to direct his contemplation to the whole. The descent into this form 
[of existence] came about as she was led from the entire and universal 
into increasing fragmentation, preferring to the cosmic order (Adyos), 
by which she had previously lived, that of the mere mortal animal, and 
next adopting another, yet more partial, one, the human, in place of the 
providential care (mpdovota) for the universal mortal animal as a whole, 
then defining her life after a specific human life—say, that of a philoso- 
pher—laying aside the common order (Adyoc) of humanity, and from 
there taking on the life in this region, this city, this family—in all of this 
becoming partial and no longer whole—and finally acquiring new char- 
acteristics because of her fall into this [existence], some from proximate 
causes—fathers and sperm—some from the environment and specific to 
its nature, some from the circumstances of the life appropriate to the loca- 
tion in which she was placed, having completed the ultimate fall. From 
all of this, her || nature, truly fragmented and whittled away, narrowed 
her capacities for the various arts, sciences, and specialized activities, and 
she changes with reference to different things, and not to all these things, 
since she divides up the lives (or aptitudes) that relate to those things, 
according to her own capacities. This that I have said is the greatest truth,”” 
and so in this way some have the capacity to write comedy and others 
tragedy, and some, not the whole of comedy, nor likewise the whole of 
tragedy. 

Yet, inasmuch as writers of poetry of this sort need these two things: 
knowledge and aptitude (Cw1)**—knowledge, in order to have the skill to 





26. Kroll made this identification in his addenda (2:472), and F. ad loc. added 
further supporting evidence. 

27. That is, this description of the descent and fragmentation of the soul addresses 
on the highest level of generality the issues of specialization under discussion. 

28. I follow F's lead here in translating (wn “aptitude” (F: “similitude de vie”). 
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Tov MWC EKATEPAV LETAXELIPLOTEOV Kal EK Tivwv LEPWV StacKEvAOTEOV Kal 
TMG TETAYLEVWV Kai OTIOiWV TPOGwWTWV, & Si) Kai héyetv eimBaow oi epi 
AVTOV YPaPovtTEs, Tic SE STIWS AV TOLAVTHY TapdaoxwvTal TI TOV HO@V 
Limo, Omoia Ta Te MPaypaTa | EoTL TA HTOKEILEVA Kai TA TPOGWTA, Kai 
LT] AVOLOLOL yEvwWVTAL LIUNTAl TOV TpOTEDEVTWV ADTOIC, TV HEV yVMoLv 
play év dupotépaic eivat trv texvikiy dvvatov, 6 kai 6 LwKpatne 6 év 
XvuTooiw gnoiv (od yap ptweioBat TOV abtov, AAN EmiotaoBat Toteiv 
Kwpwdiav Kai tpaywdiav)- | tiv dé dia tov HO@V emitNdetotHTa 1pd¢c 
avTaS THV PILATIKTV dvayKkaiov unKkéett lav bmdpyelv. <O> Kai O év 
TloAtteia A€yet wKpatnc: ptpEeioVat yap TOV aVTOV KWLLLKS Kai TPAyIKa<s 
ovK eivat duvatov. uahtota yap NOomotdc ~ottv 1] MiunNotc, odK ~otTtv dé 
Tavtov TB0¢c émutHSetov Mpd¢ | Te TPaywdiav PoOpnvov ovboav Kai TPdG 
KwLwdiav Proyedwv. 

‘Qov’ eikotwes dteA@v 6 LwKpatys TO Texvikov Tod NOtKod TOTE LEV 
épato Tov abtov émiotacVat Toleiv duPoTepac, TOTe dé Ob TOV ADTOV 
LtpetoBat Svvatov aupotépac: dei yap Kai TEyvIns TPds avTaC Kal TBous, 
Ov f Mev KotvT || yévout’ dv dygoiv, TO dé €& avayxKne éoti Siagopov. 

Tooadta kal mepi TOUTOD. 


[4] Ti dé 51) mepi tod tetaptov ProopeEV, Nas 6 LwKpatns avaivetat 
Tag TOV appovidv eidévat Sta~opdc, Kai Ttadta | mepi ye TWV PLOLaV 
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know how to manage both [comedy and tragedy] and of what parts they 
are to be composed and how these parts should be arranged and what sort 
of characters [they require] —what writers on these matters regularly say— 
and aptitude, in order to provide the sort of representation of character 
that fits the underlying action and the characters, so that the playwrights 
do not become inaccurate imitators of what is before them—it is therefore 
possible that there is a single technical knowledge for both [comedy and 
tragedy]—as the Socrates of the Symposium says [223d]—for he says not 
that the same person can act both but that the same person “knows how 
to write” both comedy and tragedy, while of necessity the skill needed for 
creating the characters in [both of] them is not one and the same. That 
is what Socrates also says in the Republic [395a-b],”? that for the same 
person to imitate both in the comic and in the tragic mode is impossible. 
Imitation (uipnotc) is primarily the creation of characters, and the same 
aptitude [or predisposition] cannot be suited both for tragedy, which is 
lament-loving, and for comedy, which is laughter-loving. 

Thus Socrates correctly drew a distinction between the technical and 
the ethical, saying at one point that the same person has the knowledge to 
write both [comedy and tragedy] and at another that it is impossible for 
the same person to be a good imitator in both. Both genres require both 
skill and aptitude, and of these the skill is common to || both, but the other 
is necessarily different for each. 

Enough on this topic. 


[Fourth Question] 
[4] What, then, shall we say about the fourth question: How does 


Socrates deny knowledge of the differences between the modes—while 
saying that he has heard something about the meters from Damon—and 





According to F, the term is explained below, where 180¢ (character) is used as a vir- 
tual synonym (lines 23-26), and one and the same 180¢ is said to be unsuited to both 
tragedy (which is lament-loving) and comedy (which is laughter-loving). 

29. While Proclus’s primary inquiry here bears on the question whether one 
person can be both a comic and a tragic playwright, in the passage in the Republic it 
is clear that pitnots covers both the activity of the playwright and that of the actor. It 
is perhaps easier to understand with reference to the actor Proclus’s point about the 
different “aptitudes” required. 
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aknkoévat Tt mapa Aduwvos A€ywv, Kai eig TOV ThavKwva tiv yv@otv 
AVTOV dToTEUTEL TPOOTIBEic: OD Yap LOVOLKOG; 

Aéywpev Toivov Kai Mpd¢ TALTHV TH G]TNHOLY, TO TOAITIKM TIPOOT}KEtV 
kal Tepi dppovidy tt éyetv Kai Tept PLOL@Y, GAN’ OLY WS TH LOVOLK. TOD 
ev | yap Epyov apopioacBat 16 eidoc oiov eivat Sei THV AppOVLOV TMV eic 
OpOiv aywyry vewv kal tadeiav ovvtEetvovowvy, TH dé Taoac HKpiBwKevat 
Tac év abtaic Stapopac, doat te TO PAdduTIOV EyeipovoL Tis WoXij<¢ Kal 
doa XAAMOL TO PIANSOVOV Kai Soa HETPODOL Tag AUPOTEPWV KLVT}OELC. 
dei | yap avtov, einep oti TH SvTt LOVOIKOG, EmeoKEePBat Tives WPEAILOL 
Taic MoAttelatc. 510 Kai OPOWes oi AEyovtec, We dpa Sei p]Te TOV TIOALTLKOV 
dpovoov eivat pte TOV LOVOLKOV GmoXiTevTOV. 6 LEV yap dLOVGOS WV 
ovo’ 6tt ovvtelei tic Appovia mpdc Madeiav yvwoetat Sta THY dyvotav 
Tis | wovotkijc: 6 Sé dmoditevtos Mv dpoiws domdoeta Mdoac, Soat TE 
ovvteivovow eic anatdevoiav Kai doat ovvtedodot Tpdc Tatdeiav- KaiTOL 
Tis MOVOIKTS EayyeAAOLLEVI|S Ti WoXI]|V OVETIAGXYOVOAY LEV Toc KaAAOIC 
amopaivetv, avildopevny Sé Erti toic aioxpoic. 

To toivvv moAtttK@ TO mpétov | PvrAAdTTwV 6 LwKpaTNs ate ToAITEiac 
wv Snptovpydc eic GAAOuG dmoTEepTEL THY TMV AppLOVLmv StaKptoty, AdTOG 
TOUS TUTOVG LOVOV DIOypagwv Tics TPOc Tatdeiav OvVTELvovONS apLOViac. 
obtw dé kai TO OTpaTHy@ TO Lev Téoc adTOV TPOOTKEV Opitetv TOV WC 
anc ToAttiKdv, Tiotv ToAEUNTEOV, StI Toic¢ || Adikeiv Eyyetpodoty, TOS 
dé TpOTOUG TOUS TOAEKODG Kal TAG StaP~opac Exeivw KatahuTeEtv we eiSOT, 
TOD Kai THs Kai Sia Tivwv TohELNTEOV. OUTW Kai TH iaTpa@ mpootaket yEev 
6 TOAITIKOG bytaCetv ods Séov, ET] LAKPOV ToLobvtt | TOV BavatTov, Tos dé 
TPOTOUG TIC VyLdoEews exeivw Tapadwoet ytyvwoxely, eite Staitaic TObTO 
Ttoteiv Suvatov cite Pappakeiats eite yelpoupyiatc. otTW Kai TM PryTOPL 
TapaKkeAEvoeTat Prtopevetv Kai TEeiDEtv, WC TOV AdTOV SvTwV SiKaiwv Kai 
ovegepovtwvy, Ta dé efSn TOV AOywv oi xpw|LEvos TEiBev SbvaTat Kai 
Tas év abtoic Stapopotntas exeivw Katareiper SieceoOat kai Opav, ei Sia 
oeLVOv hoyov i Sta HOiKav 7 Sta Setvotyta MAeiova EXOvtwv Xpr} MeiPetv 
TOUS AKOVOVTAG: EKdOTOUG yap EMdEetat Sia TOV Oikeiwv. 

Odtw 47 obv Kai Tepi TWV dppOVLmV LEXPL THV TUTWV O | TOAITUKOG 
éotngetat THs exAoyis avta@v, abtiy dé tiv AEttovpyiav tov év abtaic 
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why does he defer to Glaucon in knowledge of the modes, adding “you are 
knowledgeable about music” [398e1]? 

Well then, let us say with reference to this inquiry as well that it is 
appropriate for the expert in statecraft to say something about modes and 
meters, but not in the same way as the musical expert. It is the statesman’s 
job to define what sort of modes will contribute to the correct upbringing 
and education of the young, while it is the musician's to be precise about 
all the differences between them and which ones stimulate the soul’s love 
of pain and which release love of pleasure and which ones moderate both 
of those impulses. If he is truly a musical expert, he must have consid- 
ered which modes are useful to the various states. For this reason, they 
are correct who say that the expert in statecraft must not be unmusical 
nor the expert in music apolitical. The unmusical statesman, on account 
of his ignorance of music, will not even understand that a certain mode 
contributes to education, while the musical expert with no experience of 
statecraft will embrace all the modes in the same way, the ones that con- 
tribute to education and those that tend in the opposite direction, and yet 
music professes to make the soul sympathetic to the beautiful and repelled 
by the ugly. 

Socrates, then, keeping to what befits the statesman, in his role of 
creator of a constitution, defers to others on the distinctions among the 
modes, himself sketching out only the general outline of the mode that 
contributes to education. In the same way, it is the job of the true states- 
man to himself define the end for the general (i-e., on whom war is to 
be waged, that is, on those who undertake || to commit wrongs), but to 
leave to him, as the expert, the manner of warfare and such distinctions 
as where, how, and with what resources the war is to be fought. Similarly, 
the statesman will tell the doctor to cure those who should get treatment 
(ie., where he is not simply protracting the process of dying), but he will 
concede to him knowledge of the manner of treatment, whether this can 
be achieved by diet, drugs, or surgery. He will also call upon the rhetor to 
speak and persuade his listeners that what is advantageous is also what is 
right, but he will leave it to the rhetor to choose the forms of speech by 
which he will be able to persuade them and to understand the differences 
among those forms of speech, whether he should persuade his audience 
with imposing language, with moral harangue, or with more vehement 
language. He will win over each audience by the means appropriate to it. 

And so, in the same way, where the modes are concerned, the states- 
man will go as far as setting up the principles for their selection, but he 
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dtapopwv émitpéeyet TH Lovoig. da tadv’ odv 6 XwKpatnys ods’ eidevat 
gnol Tac dppoviac, oUTE tives Bpnvwdetc ovTE Tives OVETOTIKal, TOOODTOV 
dé povov dpicetv, Sti TOV Tatdevovta Sei Mpdc exeivnv PAEmeEv | tiv 
appoviay, tittc av amepyacntat Tov taidevopEevov ev Tdoatc Mpageow Kai 
TAO AUG TEPLOTAGEOLV Kai TAO TABEOLV TETAYLEVOY, Ev LEV TOI Biaiots Kai 
akovoiots avdpiCopevov Kat pT] XAA@vtTa TOV TOvov THs Gwijc, év dé Talis 
evpowtépaic Kai Exovoioig OwPpOvodvTa Kai LT] EKpLEAT yryvouEvov 710 | 
Tis Mapovons evmpagiac. pret yap Ta pev ABovANTa TMV OVLELTITTOVTWV 
Tametvooy, Ta dé BovAnTa yavvodbv Tac worxac. 

Ei dé [uy] tag appoviag avatvopevocs eidévat dia TO TH TodtTiK@ 
Tpoonkov A€yet Tt Tepi PvOL@v, TovTov SHTov thy tod TAavKwvoc 
aitiatéov ayvotav: Tas Lev yap appo||viac eidevan kai Ta efSn Ta ev adTaic, 
tovs dé pvOuovds ayvoeiv Epato, Kai ei Kai TOUTWV eiol tives EmtTTSetot 
TIPdG Tadeiav. iv’ odv éevdei—NTat Kai Tig TOUTWV SuVapEWwS TEPL Kai [LT] 
ates 6 AOyos abTa@ KatadetpOf epi tig SANs | LovorKiic Kai Tic eis 
Tradeiav avtic ovvtedeiac, Bpayéa epi TWV PLOLMV eikOTwC eimev, 
EPLOTAG TMs goTt Kai év TovTOIC MaidEevTIKOV Kal PEpov eic ApEeTry- eit” 
ev0vdc TOV ToAtTIKOV @vAATTWV, GAN’ OdK Eig TOV LOVOIKOV LETaTIECEIV 
eehwv, kai cic Aduwva tiv epi TOV PvOLGV droméupas | Pewpiav Ev 
ék Tavtwv ovddoyicetat, xprivat TOV TadevtiKdV edroyiac oTOXaCEoBat 
kal evappootias Kal evpvOpiac, Taxa Kav TovTOIC cic Maoav BAEMWwV THV 
wot. 

Ata pév yap Tic evdoyiac 6 év Tutv TeAetodTat Adyos, Sia dé TiI¢ 
evappootiag Kai evpvOpiacg TO GAoyov KoOpEita Tig Hev and | Tov 
Suvapewv abto@v apxouevns (A4ppoCovtat yap éxeivat Tpd TOV évepyelwv), 
Tic dé év Talc Evepyeiatc LOVWS EUPatvoplevns: TATTOVTAL yap ai KtIVI}CEIC 
dia TMV PLOLd, Stott Kai TOUTWV ~oTi TAEIG 6 HLOLOG, KAP Soov xpovw 
HETPODVTAL Kai TO TPOTEpOv EoTLV Ev avTAic Kai KoTEpoOV. | 


[5] Tobtwv peév ovv &dnv- TO dé EmdpEvov OKoT@pey, tiva eidévat Xpr] 
KAT’ adTOV Tlepl LOVOIKI}S Kai ToU]TIKIG, Ta ~xovot TPO GAATAac Kai 
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will leave to the musical expert the details of the differences among them. 
This is why Socrates says that he does not even know the modes, or which 
are funereal and which sympotic, but lays down only the principle that 
the educator must look to whatever mode makes the student orderly in 
every action, circumstance, and emotion—in violent and constrained cir- 
cumstances, courageous and not relaxing his vital intensity, while in more 
prosperous and unconstrained circumstances, self-controlled and not 
losing his [inner] harmony to the present sense of well-being. Unwelcome 
events tend to humble the soul, while getting what one wants relaxes it and 
fills it with conceit. 

If indeed, though he denies knowing the modes out of consideration 
for what befits the statesman, he says something about meters, Glaucon’s 
ignorance must surely be held responsible for this. He [Glaucon] declared 
that he knew the modes || and their categories but said he was ignorant of 
the rhythms [cf. 3.400a] and whether any of these as well are appropriate 
for education. And so he [Socrates] appropriately spoke briefly about the 
meters, showing how there is something in them as well that is educational 
and conducive to virtue, so that he might display the capacities of these as 
well and so that his account of the whole of music and its contribution to 
education would not be left incomplete. Then, still respecting the limits of 
the statesman, and not wanting to fall into being a musician, and referring 
the theory of meters to Damon, he draws a single conclusion from all of 
this, that the educator must aim at the eloquent, the harmonious, and the 
properly rhythmic, perhaps, here as well, looking to the whole of the soul. 

Through eloquence, (rational) discourse is perfected within us, while 
through harmoniousness and good rhythm the irrational is made orderly. 
Harmoniousness starts with the capacities of the soul, for the capacities 
are harmonized prior to activity, and rhythm enters only in actions them- 
selves, since movements are ordered by rhythms (rhythm constituting the 
order of these as well),°° to the extent that they are measured in time and 
priority and posteriority are inherent in them. 


[Fifth Question] 


[5] Enough on these matters. Let us consider the following: According 
to him, what must we know about music and poetry? What is their rela- 





30. F compares Laws 2.6648: tij tij¢ Kivijoews Taket PLO LSS Svewpa [éoTiv]. 
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Tooat takes cioiv povorkis. Soketev yap av wSi Lev TiVv LOVOLKIV OVVaTTELV 
TIPOS THY TomntiKIyy, Stav AEyH TOV TomnTi Ev TO tpirt0dt KaBjGOat | tis 
Movong¢ [Leg. 4.719c] kai 6tav thy and Movodv katokw yi Aapodoav 
anahi kai GBatov wuyxiv aveysipet kai éxPakyxevetv Kata te WSa¢ 
kai tiv GAAHV moinow [Phdr. 245a], wdi dé Stiotavetv adtac adAANAwvy, 
worep Stav Tovs Pious StopiCwv Tov LEV LOvOKOv eic TOV TPWTOV gE||PwV 
KATATATTH, KaBdTEp Kai Mavta TOV PLAoKahov, TOV dé TOLNTIKOV Eig TOV 
éxtov, KaWdnep Kai Mavta TOV uNTiKOV [Phdr. 248d]. goikev 51 ovdv 
TIOAAA TiS HovotkKiis ei6n Oeacdyevocs Mav LEV TO ToINTIKOV yévoc bTO 
Ti povloutyy dvaréumetv, ob Mav 5é TO povotKkdv eic TH ToUNTIKIYV 
KatakAgielv. Tiva obV LovOIKIV av gain TomtiKry, d&tov hdc éyetv 
SLOploapLEevovs TPOTOV TA elSN MAVTA Tis LOVOLKT|S. 

(1) Agyouev obv kai TI piAocogiav adtiv peyiotny cival WOvOUKILV, 
wortep Kai Epwtikiy ei BovAet Pavat try | EpwtikwTaTHV appHooaLevNY ov 
Abpav, GAN adtiy tiv woxiyv tiv dpiotnv appoviay, Sv Hy 7 woxT] TA Te 
avOpwriva mavta Svvatov Koouetv Kai Ta Oeia Teh€we buvwdeiv, adTOV 
LlpLOovLEVN TOV LovONyETHY, Sc dyvEl LEV TOV TaTEpa Taic voEpaic Wdaic, 
ovvexet dé TOV GAOV KOOHOV Toic dAvTOIC | Seopoic SuOTOA@V TavTa, 
KkaQamep 6 é€v TH KpatvAw A€yet XwKpatns [405c]. S10 Kai tiv évOeov 
LOVOIKI|V Tapa TH PiLoodgw Tpwtwe av eivat Pain (Kai yap 6 PAdoogoc 
éevOovotatwv A€EAnVe Tovcs MoAAOVS) Kai Ta Tico MadevTIKhs ayada 
LOVOLKi}s pElGOvws Kai Mavta amAWs, sic & PAEMOV| TES TyobuEBa TI 
LovotKTy eivat onovdis dnaotw dakiav. Kai 6 ye TOV LOVOLK@V AKPOTATOSG 
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tionship to one another, and how many categories of music are there? In 
some passges he would seem to attach music to poetry, when he says that 
the poet “sits on the tripod of the Muse” [Laws 4.719c] and when he says 
that possession by the Muses, taking hold of a gentle, pure soul, arouses 
it and instills Bacchic frenzy in odes and other poetry [Phdr. 245a]—but 
elsewhere he seems to distance them from one another, as when in defin- 
ing the various types of life he takes the musical life (lovotxds) || and puts 
it in the first rank, along with the other lovers of beauty, but puts the poetic 
life (moujtuxdc) in the sixth rank, along with the whole range of imita- 
tors [Phdr. 248d-e]. And so he indeed seems to distinguish many sorts of 
music and to refer the whole of the poetic category to music, but not to 
include the whole of the musical category within poetry. It is appropriate 
for us to say which music he would call poetic, after first defining all the 
categories of music. 


[a. The Categories of povotki] 


(1) We give to philosophy itself as well the title of “greatest music” 
[Phd. 61a3-4]—and likewise that of “[greatest] eroticism,’?! if you are 
willing to say that the most erotic is that which tunes not the lyre but the 
soul itself to the best tuning (or mode), through which the soul becomes a 
thing capable of setting all human matters in order and of perfectly sing- 
ing the praises of the divine, imitating the leader of the Muses himself, 
who celebrates his father with odes of intellect, and contains the entire 
cosmos within insoluble bonds, “moving” the universe “altogether,’>? as 
the Socrates of the Cratylus [405c] says. He would also say, therefore, that 
the divinely inspired music dwells first of all with the philosopher (while in 
fact, most people do not realize that the philosopher is inspired)—and to 
an even greater degree, the educational benefits of music, and all of these 
things in simple form,°? in consideration of which we judge that music is 
worthy of study for all. And the highest of musicians is this one—the same, 





31. The adjective pwttkdc has a surprising force in later Platonism (see Porphyry, 
Vit. Plot. 11, on Polemon), as in the present passage, where, building on the imagery 
of the Phaedrus (esp. 248d-e) and Symposium, philosophy, standing at the pinnacle of 
povouxn, is likewise at the pinnacle of gpwtucn. 

32. This sentence plays on one of the less-plausible etymologies of Apollo’s name 
in the Cratylus (405d): A-noAAwv < duo-ntoA@v (roughly: “together-revolving”). 

33. anhag, i.e., in their simplest, purest form. 
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obtd¢ éoTwy, 6 adTOG Ov We eipNTat TM Wo AANOGs Proodey, UNdevi TOV 
KaTa LOVvOIKIV aya0@v éAXzitwv. 

(2) Aéyet 5 kai tiv &k Movowv katoxwxrv Lovotkiyv TpdTtov dAdo 
ws eopu@oav Kai Kivodoav gic tiv | EvOeov TomtIKI|V Tag yoydc: 6g 
yap av, pnoiv, dvev Movo@v pavias éni moutiKijs Obpac agixntat, Kati 
abdtoc ateliis EoTt MONTHS Kai 1} MoiNots abtod HO Tis TOV PatvoneVwWV 
i] Tod OwEPPovodvtos HeavioOn [Phdr. 245a]- Kavtad0a TO Lovotkov || 
eig TAVTOV KEL Kal TO TOINTIKOV, Tio EvOEov LOvOIKTG TOV EvOEov 
amotehovons momntiy: ob yap gic GAXO Ti prow Tov ék Movo@v Katoxov 
évOedletv i} gic TO Tot yevéoBal, Tov Lev EuTpooVEV yeyovoTwv 
Epywv aya0av buvwdov, sic | ChAov dé dveyeipovta tatdeiag Sta ToUTwWV 
Tovs Emtytvopevons. Sttov 47) Kai TO Epyov LAaALOTA TAS MoMTIKI|s S6ooV 
éotiv eic madeiav avijkov é€gnvev Kai oiov, Kai wc ob vopoBeTiKOv goTILV, 
GAN’ SvtwE TpiTOV a0 Tig aANVeElac, dia THv eis Tob AyaBoUs yeyovoTac 
éyKkwpiwv tadedov | tobs CnAobvtac TA TMV Aya@v éenttnSebpata. Kai 
yap Kai ovTOs goTIV TadElas Tig TPOTOG Tog Apxaiotg UdALOTA OVVT}ONG, 
dia 514) Ttva Teipav tHv Kat’ dpetiyv Cnodvtwv Odnyeiv GdAovS Kata tiv 
éxeivwv pipnow eic dpetrv- oiov Snot Kai éxeivoc 6 Mapa TH Tomth 
AEywv obtw: | 


Kai tov mpoo8ev exev0one8a KAEa avdpov [I 524]. 


Ov>z dpdas oiov KAgoc EAAaBeE Siog Opeotys, 
Tavtas ev avOpwrous [a 298-299]. | 


Od yap mw ToioUs Sov avepas OddE Spat 
KapTloTtot pév Eoav [A 262, 267]. 
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as we have said, as the true philosopher—who is deficient in none of the 
good things associated with music. 


(2) And he calls possession by the Muses music in another sense, 
inspiring and impelling souls into inspired poetry. “For,” he says, “who- 
ever arrives without the madness of the Muses at the gates of poetry is 
himself an incomplete poet, and his poetry—the sane man’s—fades into 
obscurity in the presence of that of madmen” [Phdr. 245a]. || Here as well, 
the musical and the poetic come to the same, inspired music perfecting 
the inspired poet. He says that possession by the Muses inspires in one 
and only one thing, namely, becoming a poet, a singer of hymns in praise 
of the great deeds of the past, and through these arousing in people of later 
times enthusiasm for education. Here he shows how great and of what sort 
the function of poetry is, given that it is related to education—and that its 
role is not that of the lawgiver*4—rather, it is truly “third from the truth” 
[Rep. 10.597e], teaching, by way of encomia for the good men of old, those 
who aspire to the pursuit of goodness. This is, in fact, a mode of education 
that was quite familiar among the ancients: through a certain experience 
of those who lived according to virtue, to lead others to virtue through 
imitation of them. The one [Phoenix] who says the following in Homer 
expresses this: 


And we have learned the glorious deeds of men of old.... [J]. 9.524] 
and [Athena/Mentes]: 


Dont you realize what glory godlike Orestes won 
among all humanity? [Od. 1.298-299] 


and [Nestor]: 


I never saw, nor will yet see, such men ... 
they were the strongest. [II. 1.262, 267] 





34. The distinction between the work of the poet and that of the lawgiver is fur- 
ther elaborated below (lines 24-27), where it is made explicit that the poet educates 
through specific examples (or exemplary figures), while the lawgiver does so through 
“universal, not partial (fragmented) examples.” [F.] 
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éKaoTa yap TMv ToLlovTwv Tadeder LEV, GAAA Sta Tapadetyyuatwv- 
vouobEtov dé oby ObTOG 6 TPOTIOG, GAA Tic 6 | TH SvTI AEyetv ayaBdc, Kai 
TMS Av 6 TaALSEVOLEVOSG yEvOITO TOLODTOG, Kai 1} Tatdeia DO KABOALKMV 
ovyi HepiK@v TapadetypLatwv. 

(3) Aéyet dé dpa kai TO Tpitov LovotKiis eidoc, ObKETL TODTO KaBATEp 
TO TpoppnVéev évOeaotiKdv, avaywydv dé SWS ANd TWV PatvopLevwv 
appovidv sic TO dpavEs || Tico Beiac appoviag KdAAOG: PioKaosg yap 
Kal 6 TOLODTOG HOVOLKOG, WoTtEp Kai 6 EpwTiKds, ei Kai 6 LEV OV Swews, 6 
dé Sv dkori¢ avayipvyoKketat tod Kadod. todtov & obv kai év TH TpwWTw 
Biw ovvnpiOunoe TH Epwttk@ kai tpEic | Emoinoev Tovs TOV dvaywyov Kai 
EMLOTPEMTLKOV EAOLEVOUS Biov a0 TOV TerevTaiwv eic TA TPMTA TAALY, 
dev Sedpo KkatekndAvOaotv, TOV PdCOGOY, TOV EPWTIKOY, TOV LOVOLKOY, 
TOV Lev Tlepi Ti KAAOV EvepyodvTa TO ev dpLOVviatc Kai PLOLOIS Kai amd 
TOUTOV TIPOG Tas APaveic Appoviag daviovta | Kai PYOLOS Exeivous ODKETL 
dV dKkor|¢ SvtTas yywWOTOUG, AAA TH Tis Stavoiac AOyLoU@ katapaveic, TOV 
dé mepi Mav TO ev aicOroet Kahov, avapvnotiKoV Svta KaAAOVG ATAWS, 
add’ od Tivdc, TOV dé ANd TavTwv TOV aidONTov eid@v eic TIV BEav TWV 
vont@v, Wv eikoves TA aioOnTa | Tadta, oTeAAOLEVOV Kai TpoELAn~oTa 
TO TE TOD LOVOLKOD Kai TO Tob Epwtikod Téhoc. TO yap Ti KaAOV TaVTWS 
dimov Kai KadOv EoTtv Kal TO Ti eid0¢ Mavtws Kai eidoc: 6 ToiveV TavTOG 
elSouc Seatijc¢ oidev Guqw, Kai TO ATAWS LEV KAAOY, Ti SE Eidoc, Kal TO Ti 
Kahov- WoT’ ein dv 6 TotlodTOG LovoIKdG TO POGOgw OvOTOLXOG. 

(4) Aéyet 51) obv Kai GAANV Eni Tabtatc LovoLKT, THY TadEevTIKI]V 
TOV NO@v Sid Te ApLOVImV TMV eis dpETIV Kal PLOL@V, avevpioxovoav 
tives Hév apuoviat Kai PvOuoi madevetv Sbvavtat TA TAON TOV WoXw@vV 
Kai TAATTELV HOEeot BeAtiotoic év | Mdoatc TpdkEot Kai TeptotdoEoty, TivEs 
dé évavtiot tovtoic éxpedeic abtac anotehovow entteivovoat i YaA@oat 
kal gic dvappootiav dyovoat Kal dppv8piav. Kal TavtHv eimotc av eivat 
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Each one of these is instructive, but instructive by example. This is not 
the manner of the lawgiver, but rather [the latter’s task is] to say who the 
truly good man is and how the student might become like him. His educa- 
tion is by universal, rather than partial, models. 


(3) He also designates a third class of music. This one is no longer, 
like the preceding one, inspired, but nevertheless leads upward from per- 
ceived harmonies to the || invisible beauty of divine harmony. This sort 
of musician is a lover of beauty as well, just as the lover (€pwttkdc) is, 
though the latter is reminded of beauty through sight, while this musi- 
cian is reminded through hearing. [Plato] ranked this one in the first type 
of life along with the lover and made the total of those choosing the life 
of ascent and return, from the last back to the first from which they have 
come down here, to be three: the philosopher, the lover, and the musician. 
The latter acts according to some good that lies in modes and meters and 
ascends through this to the nonmanifest harmonies and rhythms that are 
no longer known through hearing but are clear to the reasoning of mind;*° 
the lover acts according to the entire beauty of the senses, which recalls 
that beauty which is simple and not that of any single entity; and the phi- 
losopher is sent from all the perceptible shapes to the vision of the noetic 
forms of which these perceptible ones are images and has reached the goal 
of both the musician and the lover, ahead of them. A particular beauti- 
ful thing is of course beautiful, and a particular form certainly remains 
a form. The spectator, again, of every form knows both: simple beauty (a 
particular form) and the particular beautiful thing. This sort of musician 
would thus be in the same category as the philosopher. 


(4) He also clearly designates yet another music in addition to these, 
the one that educates character through the modes and meters that are 
conducive to virtue, discovering which modes and meters are capable of 
educating the emotions of souls and molding them with the best charac- 
ter in all actions and circumstances, and which ones, opposite to these, 
tightening or slackening the souls, get them out of tune and lead them 
into discord and arhythmia. You might say that this is the educational 





35. This sentence points up the difficulty of translating dppyovia (tuning, scale, 
mode) and pvOudc (rhythm, meter). Those in use by the poet (and, at least in part, 
the musician) are the modes and meters of poetry, while their supra-sensory models 
require different designations. 
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THV TadevtiKi|V LOVOLKTV DMO TH TOATIKM TetayvEevnV TH yoVaoTUKh 
ovototyoy, ic iv 6 év TloAtteia LwKpatng¢ || PAEMwv tovs Tepi dpyovidv 
Kal pvOudv KexivnKev AOyous, Womep eic TV MPO TabTNG, Tika Tac 
EMLOTH MAG CT@v Tac éxoboac TL MPd¢ TH dANPEtav OAKOV AEtoi Kai Tv 
appoviav i] Thy aioOnti domdlecBat tabthy, Ard’ eic tod KaBo|AKodSG 
avaywyov Adyous, LEPtoTdoav TOV vodvV HUd@v eic TA vonTA ANd TWV 
aioOntav. 

Tooovtwv toivvy dvtwv TWV Tap’ adTM LovoOIKa@V Sn Pavepov, 
SMW THV TouTUKTV OO TiV LOvOtKI]V TaKTéoy, eite Tiv EvOeov Elite tiv 
LT] TOLAvTHY, Kai Tivos Stoptotéoy, Sti Tis dvayouevne. tabtHv yap eixev | 
6 Mpwtiotos Bios, Kai tadTHy Siwptlev TiS MOUNTIKS WG LYNTIKI}<, OK 
eBEhovoav LIUNTIKaS Civ, dAAG ad TOV pLNTwV dvapTacet ~Eavtiy eis 
Ta TapadetyHata TOV ApLOVImV TOV THSE kal PVOLMV. 


[6] AAN éned7 Kai tadta Stwptotat, undé éxeiva TapalAcinwpev 
adtoptota TovToIc ETOMEVWWG, Tivac dppoviacg éyKpivet deiv TOV ToUNTIV 
TrapadauBavetv eic Tv TOV véwv Tadeiav, Kal Tivag adTOV PvOLODG 
TpooavayKacer CnAobdv, Tv Tac@v pev dppovidv mavtwv dé pvOuav 
EMITISEVOLV EKTPETOLEVOG WE TOIKLAias ALovoOU TIPdEEVOV ytyvouEvny | 
Toic TOEow TWV TALdEevOLEVwV; 

Aoxei yobv dt ac eintopev aitiag ddAotIg emitpemwv tiv Ttobtwv 
EMIKPLOLV HETEWPOUG Tac Ageivat Sty@vtac akovdoal, Ti MOTE OTL TO TH 
XwKpatet epi tobtwv Soxody, dc EOTLV TOV LOVOIKMV AKPOTATOG: WoTIEP 
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music deployed by the statesman and in the same category as gymnastics. 
This is the music that the Socrates || of the Republic has in mind when he 
speaks about modes and meters, just as he looks to the music previous to 
this when, seeking those sciences (émotfpat) that have some attraction 
toward the truth [Rep. 7.530c-e], he decides not to embrace that music 
that is accessible to the senses but rather that which leads upward** to the 
universal ratios (Adyot), transferring our mind from objects of sense to 
objects of intellect. 


[b. Solution of the problem] 


Given that these [four] are the categories of music he acknowledges, it 
is already clear (1) that poetry is to be ranked lower than music, whether 
inspired [category 1] or not [categories 2—4],°” and (2) which sort of music 
poetry is to be distinguished from, namely, that music which rises upward 
[to a higher unity, (category 1)]. The first type of life had this [music], and 
he separated it from poetry (on the basis that poetry is mimetic), since this 
music is unwilling to exist mimetically but rather wants to snatch itself up 
from among the imitators and place itself among the models of the modes 
and meters of this world. 


[Sixth Question] 


[6] Now that these things have been defined, let us not leave undefined 
what comes next: Which modes does [Plato] think the poet should adopt 
for the education of the young, and, in addition, to which meters does 
he require him to aspire, since he forbids the practice of the full range of 
modes and meters as conducive to an inelegant [Gyovooc] diversity in the 
characters of the students? 

He certainly seems, for the reasons already cited,** to leave the judg- 
ment of these matters to others and so to leave us up in the air, anxious 
to hear what on earth Socrates thinks about these things—he who is the 





36. Reading avaywyov (Wendland), from Kroll’s apparatus, for the manuscript’s 
avayetv. 

37. While ambiguous in its reference, this phrase seems to modify music rather 
than poetry. Indeed, here in Essay 5 an inspired moujtikn seems beyond the realm of 
possibility. 

38. Question 4 above. [F] 
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oipat Kai abtocg dpoAoysi, Pooogiav Lev eivar | AEywv Ti pEyiotHV 
povorkny, éavtov dé undév amodehoutevat tabtnys év mavti tH iw, Kai 
tabta diatetvouevoc 6 eipwviKkds éxeivos Kai undéev eidévat AEywv pd Tis 
teAevtaiag yuepac. Tiva odv advta@ Soxei epi Te Appoviac Kai pv8LOd Tov 
cic Taideiav PEepovtwv, ev oic¢ Kai TOdG | MONTAG dvayKdacet ToLEiv, Soot 
MPOOAOOVTAL ToI¢ vEots Kai || Ci LOvoLG SwWoeEL YOPOV ENOL, GAN odyi 
Toic TaVTOiwV NO@V LbNTAiIc; 

Tovc pév obv pvOp0vc, & wv Kai Aduwvocg dxotoat A€yet Kai 
amodéxetat tod Adyov, SijAdc goTlv TMV Lev OVVOETWV TOV EVOTALOV 
anodexouevos, bc éottv &k Te | iauBov Kai SaxtvAov Kai Tij¢ MaptauBidoc- 
TobTov yap avdptkov 9o¢ eumtoleiv Kai TapatetayLEvov TPdG MAGA TAS 
avayKaiag Kai dKovoious Tpdketc: Tov 5é ATAWV TOV p@ov SaKTvAov, 
Tlepi od Kai Aoywv gnolv akodoat Aduwvos kai SaktvAOv ye Kai pov 
dtaxoopovvtos, évdeucvbpevocg we | dpa Tov totodtov PvOpov iyeitat 
KOOMLOTHTOSG eivat TMoMTIKOV Kai OUAAOTHTOS Kai TWV TOLOUTWV AyAD@v. 
ek S& AUPoTepwv amoteAeioNat Thy woxi|V Gua pev evdKivntov dua dé 
Tpetaiav- tabta dé Gupw Kado adAAndoic ovyxpabEevta tatdeiav tiv wc 
ahnOac evtiWevat. Seiv yap Kai év to | Todttuc@ [309b] now pte TO 
edkivntov LOvov aipeiobat Tov NO@v, dEbpporTov Kad’ adTO Kai GoTaTOV 
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highest of musicians (as I think he himself admits, when he says that phi- 
losophy is the greatest music,°? and that he never fell short of philosophy, 
throughout his life—but at the same time, this eiron*® goes on claiming to 
know nothing, down to his last day).4! And so, what is his opinion, as far 
as modes and meters that bear on education are concerned—the ones in 
which he requires those poets to compose who” will sing for the young 
and || the only ones he says he would give a chorus,* to the exclusion of 
those who represent characters of all sorts? 

As for the meters on which he says he has heard Damon [3.400b] and 
accepts his account, of the synthetic or compound ones he clearly admits 
the enoplios (“military”), which is compounded of an iamb, a dactyl, and 
a pariambis.* This imparts manly character, firm in the face of all actions 
that are imposed by necessity and external constraint. Among the simple 
rhythms, he admits the heroic dactyl (on which he says he heard the 
account of Damon, who “arranged” both dactyl and heroic [3.400b5-6]),*° 
showing here that he** judges this sort of foot to be productive of order- 
liness and evenness and good things of that sort, and that from the two 
of these the soul is made both agile and calm and that these two quali- 
ties well mixed together instill true education. He says in the Statesman 
[309b] that in character one should not choose the agile in isolation, since 
it is unstable and always in motion, nor should one choose the calm [by 





39. Question 5 (Phd. 61a). 

40. An elpwv is someone who understates his knowledge, or claims ignorance 
of a subject (“[a] dissembler, one who says less than he thinks,” LSJ; cf. Theophrastus, 
Characters 1). Socrates is of course the great example of such a character in literature, 
and he is accused of this sort of deviousness repeatedly in the dialogues, notably by 
Thrasymachus in Rep. 1.337a. 

41. Apol. 21d. [E] 

42. Reading doo, with FE, from Kroll’s addenda (2:472) for the manuscript’s doa. 

43. See above, 21 n. 24. 

44, On the “en(h)oplion; see West 1982, 195, s.v.; Dover 1968, 180-81, 271; and 
Holwerda 1967. According to Photius (see LSJ s.v.), the pariambis was the same as the 
muppixtoc, consisting of two short elements (~~). 

45. Socrates affects a vague understanding of the exact application of the terms, 
seeming to imply that the two are not one and the same, but the limits of irony here 
are, as usual, difficult to identify. Proclus, in any case, seems to understand “heroic” 
and “dactylic” as equivalent terms, designating the same thing. 

46. E takes Damon to be the subject (of jyeitat) here, but grammatically either 
Damon or Socrates/Plato is a possible candidate, and the latter seems to be a better fit 
with both the Republic passage and the present one. 
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Ov, [Te TO peLaiov dpyov Kai ddpavécs Undpyov Datépov xwpiCopevov. 
d&upw toivev oi PvOpoi tiv duPoTepwv LETpLOTHTA Tpotevodow GAANAOIS 
ovpTtAeKOpeEvol. 

Tac dé abd dppoviag | i5n pév tives TV OpnvoTOLwv Kai OVETIOTIKOY, 
@v ai Lev TO giANndovov yadrWovy, al dé TO PiAdAUTIOV oVvTEivovOL, 
tovtwv & obv éxPePAnuevwv aktodow tas Aoutac, Ov Aduwv edidaoxev, 
Thy te Opvytov kai tiv Awptov avtov we tatdevtiKac TapadexeoBat- Kai 
StapgioBntodor mpd¢ aAAT|AOVG, Of LEV TV Dpvytov eiprvucny, tiv dé 
Awptov \éyovtec eivat kat’ avtov Ttodeuuctyy [eivat], olde avartaAty, TI Hev 
Opvytov We ekotatikiy eivat ToAEutKry, Tv dé AWplov KATAOTHMATUKT} 
kal eipnvikny. nueic de ebpovtec év Adyntt [188d] Aéyovta cagwc avdtov 
Tov ayabov || avdpa eivat Kai Svtwo meTtadevpevov TOV dpLOodpEvov 
<ov> Abpav oddé Spyava matdeiac, AAN’ adTOV TV adTod yuyTV, Od 
gpvytoti ovdé ad iaoti i AvdtoTi, dAAG Swptoti, HEP WOvN EoTiv dpyovia 
‘EXAnvecn, Tabtyy péev adtov tyovpE8a | Lovnv oieoOat TOV dapyovLOv ev 
rradeia ebapkeiv, trv dé Ppvytoti Mpdc iepa Kai EvOeaopods emttydeiav 
bmapxetv (ws Kai Todto év Mivwi A€yet [318b] capac, ta OhvuTov LEAN 
HOva Tos Eig KATOKW YTV TepuKOTas Kiveiv EELoTavta, Tpdc dé Tatdeiav 
Ul] ovvteleiv)- tov dé PvOudv | TOV Lev EvomALOV OvK gic TO TaLdevEtv 
véwv woxdc, add’ gic TO eEoppav eic Tac MohepKac Tpdketc MapexeoOat 
xpeiav bmeAngéevat, kai TO Svoua AaPeiv éEvtedOev TOV PLOLOV- LOvOV 
dé Tov SaKtvAov Kai Hp@ov appLottetw matdevopévoic Kai Awe TOV TH 
iootyTtt KeKoouNpEevovy. 516 pot Soxei Kai | obtw eiteiv Aduwvoc dkodoat 
Tobtov Stakoopodvtos Tov PvOLdv, Wc Eig KaTaKdOLNOLV Wo dANI@S 
ovvtehobvta THs Cwii¢ Kai TadevTiKov. 

Miav obv dppoviav trv Awptov kai pvOpLov Eva TOV SakTVALKOV ADTOV 
eyKpivetv tiv AeKtéov Toic tadevetv pEAAOVOL ToUNTaic euMpEeTeLV- Kai 
yap éott | tobtoic Kotwwvia Kata TOV TG iDdTHTOG AOyov. Kai yap WomTtep 
<O> daxtvdtkdg pvOpuds Ev TM tow ovviotatat Tij\¢ poews Kai Déoews, 
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itself], since separated from the other it is idle and weak. But the two 
meters together favor mutual moderation of these qualities when they are 
intertwined. 

As for the modes, once those that are funereal or sympotic—the latter 
assuage the love of pleasure and the former intensify the love of pain—have 
been excluded, some people believe that he accepts as educational the rest 
of those Damon taught, namely, the Phrygian and the Dorian. They then 
go on to disagree among themselves, some claiming that according to him 
the Phrygian is peaceful and the Dorian martial, some the opposite, that 
the Phrygian, since it is exciting, is martial, while the Dorian is calming 
and peaceful. But our position—since we find him in the Laches [188d]*” 
saying clearly that the man who is good || and truly educated is the one 
who has tuned not the lyre or the classroom instruments* but his own 
soul, neither in the Phrygian mode nor the Ionian, nor the Lydian, but 
in the Dorian, which is the only Greek mode—for this reason, we believe 
that of the modes he deems this one alone to be adequate for education, 
while the Phrygian is appropriate for rituals and divine possessions (since 
he says clearly, as well, in the Minos [318b], that the melodies of Olympus 
alone are able to move those naturally susceptible to possession and to put 
them in a state of ecstasy, but they are not good for education). [We further 
believe that], of the rhythms, he maintains that the enoplios is of service 
not for educating the souls of the young but rather for providing the stimu- 
lus for warlike deeds (and that the rhythm gets its name from this) and 
that only the dactylic/heroic meter is fitting for those being educated—and 
generally, the meter structured by equality.4? This is why, it seems to me, he 
says that he heard Damon “arranging” this meter, since it brings about the 
ordering of life and is educational. 

Thus we must say that he judges one single mode, the Dorian, and one 
single meter, the dactylic, to be appropriate for those poets who are going 
to educate. These also belong together on the principle of equality, since 
the dactylic rhythm is composed of arsis and thesis in equal parts,*° in the 





47. Cf. 87 (K84). 

48. F's solution here, dpyava matdiac (“des instruments frivoles”) for matdeiac 
(manuscript, Kroll), since it restores a phrase from the Laches passage, is very attrac- 
tive, but assuming that the manuscript reading refers to instruments that the student 
might be called upon by the teacher to tune, it may well represent what Proclus wrote. 

49. See n. 50, below. 

50. That is, the initial long syllable of the dactyl (in arsis) is equal in length to 
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ovtw Kai 1) Awptoc appovia Tov toov eg’ Exatepa Tod TOVOD AOYoV ApLOCeEL- 
dbo yap tetpayopda StopiCoveva TOvw pedwdeitat Kat? adtryv. EumpETtEt 
dé 6 Tig | iodtHTOG Adyosg Taic TOV dAdywv EidWv dpEtaic, Tac DTEpBoddc 
kal tac évdeiac apedwv, ai d1) THs Tod dvioov pLEpidos eioiv. 

Tadta pév obv eipfoOw deixvovta, tivac appoviag éxhéyetat Kai 
tivacg pvOp0vc eic Toinotw matdevtiKTy. Sti || dE WomEp ev TH poet Tv 
TOLKIAiav dmeoKevaceto Kai Sta TOOTO TH ToLAvTHY TomnTUKIy eEértepTtEv, 
obtw Kai év Taig dppoviaic Kai Toic PUBpois Tac Mavtodandcs abtov etc, 
ai di) xeipobvtat tag Twv TOAA@V dkodc, extpemetat, | SnAot [399c] Kai 
TOV Opyavov atipacwv Ta KaAovLEVA TavapLOVIA Kai TObs TpLYWVOUG 
Kal adtov Tov abAdv, EolKOTA ToOic Tavapoviots Sta TO TANGO TWV 
TpvmMNnUatwv, oic TO Svoua yeyovev &k TOD TMavtoiacg appoviac eivat 
dvvatov éndeikvvc8at dv adtav. 

‘Oc obv ovvtdpws eineiv, | tavtaxot Sei TOV nap’ adT@ mom eic 
dbo tabta Brérttet Kai év Tai ptpnoeow Kai Ev Taic dppoviats Kai Ev ToIc 
pvOpoic, TO KaAAOV Kai TO AmAODY, Wv TO LEV EOTL VOEPOV TO dé Belov: Kai 
eikotwe. dSeiv yap OpowO vat TovTOIs TIV WUXTTV TPO AdTIIS OVOLV- Kai yap 


Vo er 


HET adTIV oWpa Kai HAN, | abt pEv aioxos odoa, TO 5é O@pa OvVOETOV. 
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same way the Dorian mode tunes the same intervals on either side of the 
tone, since its scale is based on two tetrachords divided by the tone. The 
principle of equality is appropriate to the virtues of the irrational [parts of 
the soul],°! removing the excesses and deficiencies that are characteristic 
of the portion of the unequal. 

And so let these things suffice to indicate which modes and which 
meters he selects for educational poetry. That || just as in mimesis he elim- 
inated diversity and therefore dismissed poetry of that sort, and in the 
same way among modes and meters he rejects their manifold forms that 
captivate the ears of the many—these things he shows also in condemning 
among instruments the so-called “panharmonic” ones and triangles? and 
the flute (aulos)> itself. These are like the panharmonic instruments in the 
number of holes—the panharmonic instruments getting their name from 
the fact that all sorts of modes can be played on them. 

To sum up: in his account, the poet must everywhere look to these 
two things in his imitations, his modes, and his meters: the beautiful and 
the simple,>4 of which the one is intellective>> and the other divine. And 
rightly so, since the soul must make herself resemble these things, which 
are prior to her. And below her are body and matter, the latter a deformity, 
and the body a composite entity. 





the second element (in thesis), which can consist either of a long or of two shorts, as 
explained just below. The principle or ratio of equality (6 tij¢ iodtyToG Adyos) is clear 
enough here, but its application to the Dorian mode less so (but see Winnington- 
Ingram’s comment in F's note ad loc.). Cf. the discussion of iodtn¢ in Baltzly 2007, 213 
n. 432; on the “Damonian scales” and the fifth-fourth century “modes” evoked just 
below, see West 1992, 174-84. F rightly saw that Proclus’s comments were stimulated 
by Rep. 3.400b6-7, where Damon is described as “arranging the dactyl and the heroic 
foot, making them equal from above and below in the exchange of long and short.” 

51. E's solution for the puzzling phrase tv dAoywv eidav. 

52. This tptywvoc was a multistringed instrument with a triangular body. 

53. Traditionally translated “flute,” the aulos was in fact a double-reed instrument 
like the modern oboe and was generally paired, so that the musician produced two 
tones simultaneously. 

54. E cites In Alc. 197.15: “All music is not to be accepted into education, but only 
that portion of it which is simple [amAobv].” 

55. For vogpoc. I have, in general, used “intellective” in preference to “intel- 
lectual, which in English has distracting resonances that obscure the simple sense, 
“related to intellect (votc).” 
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[7] Tovtwv ovdv Hiv ovptepavOéevtwv iSwuev, tiva moté éotiv, & 
Toic Kad’ EaUTOV EMITILA ToNTaic Kai SV & Pot avtTovs amoTintetv TS 
ahnBod¢ povorkijs. TO yap ml) dv Tote TAG Movoac abtac eEapaptetv dep 
obtot TANUPEAOd|ow exBaivovtac adtovdcs deikvvot TiHv TM SvTt LovOtKT]V 
Kai pepouevouc gic Tiv TOV TOAdv byAov dpéoKovoav. got 57 bv TOUTWY, 
@V NOL Tov Kad’ EavTOV ToINTAG TANLPEAEIV, EV LEV TO TOG AOyOUG 
Kal Tac Appovias Kai PvOpOvs pN) MotEiv OiKeious Toic eidSeot THs Gwijs a 
LtpLodvTaL, Meptlamttovtag yuvaitiv pev avdptkods Adyouc, avdpaot dé 
yovaik@v Kai ovdé tobtwv onovdaiwv- Todto yap ovK ~oTtV LLTOEWS 
OpOijc, WoTtep OSE TO SEtroic PLOLOds avdpeiwv 7 avartadtv Stavéperv. 

“Etepov d& TO ovyyeiv Tac dppoviag Kal TodS PLBLODS TPdc TA eid 
TMV AOywv Kai TA AovyKAWOTA || COVyYKAWDEtV, Ciov Adyots BpNvNyTIKoic 
appoviav Awptov émipépery, kai dvdptcoic Avdtov yoepav oboav. deiv yap 
émeoOat TH Lev AOyw Ti appoviay, TH Sé Appovia TOV PYOLOv- Kai ei LEV 
avdpuxos 6 AOyos, Kai Ta AO eivat | Toradta Mavtwe, ei SE Ppnvwdne, 
Kakeiva TS Opoias eivat Svvapews. Kai ~oixev Sta Tovtov [Kai tadta] 
Kakeivo dtddoKetv, Wo dpa TWV ApLOVLMV KaTa TA edn StNPHMEVWV TIS 
(wii¢ oi Momtai xpwpEevot Tdoatc emi Mavtwv ataKtws SdEav TapeEtyov, 
ws dpa pt ovens ev Taic Appoviats TollavdtHs Stapopac, AAA dTttacw@v 
gig Mav H80c EvappoleocBat Svvapéevwv- wo Opnveiv péev iaoti TvxOv, év 
dé ovptooiots dStayiyveoBar pEodvdtoti. <d> Kai e{Aovto A€yet tives 
kal tata ovyxwpobvtes eivat kai hoywv Kai pvOud@v dtapopac, Kai 
Ut) Gv Tov Tod avdpiKod Adyov dppdoat TM Seg, unde | TOV avdptKkodv 
pvOpov yevéoOat dv éumpettovta dSetA@. yedoiov yap Tov akpwv TavTy 
SIWPLOPHEVOV THV AppLoOviay ET) KATA Tadta SinpHoGat Kai GAANnV GAXoIC 
Peo eumperterv. todto pev obv Step PV, TO Tavta ovyyeiv, ~orKev 
TOTO Toi MomNTaic EmiTILav. 
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[Seventh Question] 


[7] Now that these things are worked out, let us see what he objects to 
in the poets known to him and how he says they fall short of true music. 
The fact that the Muses themselves could never make the mistakes that 
the poets make [Laws 2.669c] demonstrates that the latter abandon true 
music and are diverted into music that pleases the general crowd. Among 
the mistakes of which he accuses the poets of his time, one is that of not 
making their words and modes and meters appropriate to the sorts of lives 
they imitate, giving manly words to women, and to men, words properly 
belonging to women and even to frivolous women. This is not character- 
istic of correct mimesis, nor is giving to cowards the meters of brave men, 
or the reverse. 

Another [of their failings] is to confuse the modes and meters with 
reference to the types of speeches and to weave together || incompatibles,°° 
as when they apply the Dorian mode to lamentations, or the Lydian, 
which is mournful, to manly things. [He maintains] that the mode must 
follow the words and the meter the mode. And if the speech is manly, 
then of course the rest must be similar, and if it is a lamentation, then 
the other elements must have the same force. He seems here also to tell 
us that, whereas the modes are divided up according to the sorts of lives, 
the poets, by using them all indiscriminately for lives of all sorts, con- 
veyed the impression that in fact such differences among the modes did 
not exist, but rather all could be fitted to every sort of character: that you 
could lament in the Ionian mode and that there was a place in the sympo- 
sium for the Mixolydian.*” This®* is what some have chosen to say, while 
admitting that there are differences among speeches and meters and that 
the speech of a brave man would not be fitting for the coward, nor the 
brave meter suitable for a coward. It is ridiculous, when the extremes are 
distinguished in this way, for the mode not to be chosen according to the 
same principles, and for one mode to be [treated as] fitting for various 
characters. Thus, as I said, he saw fit to reproach the poets with confusing 
everything [in this way]. 





56. Lit., “weave together unweaveables”—apparently proverbial. [F.] 

57. In 398e, the Mixolydian was classified as 89pnvwdnc¢ and the Ionian as sym- 
potic. 

58. Reading <6> with Kroll’s apparatus. 
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To dé mpotepov, TO Toic dmoKEpEevote | HPeot Kai eidSeor tig Cwijis EI) 
TrapexeoVat ovvadovtac Ttovs hoyous Kai Tac Appovias Kai Tovs PvOLOUG, 
ei Kai GAANAOtS ein Tabta pl] wo Etvxev ovyKekAwouéva, SiSdoKovTOG 
Tas EOTLv Tv MavtTwv TovTWV xpEiav Kai obvTakww eic TA Tpaypata deiv 
avapépetv. Tag yap évvoiac éxeivoicg émeoBat Seiv, | al mponyoupevny 
év toic Aoyotg éxovor Svvautv- oic Eteo8at MpPoOT|KEl TAS dppLoOviac, WE 
Tabtaic TovS PvOLOUs. 

Ei 6& tabta ddkn8ac év Nopotc [2.669b sqq.] eipnuéva tepwpakauev, 
dfjrov SHTovGev, Sti TOV Toi Spots TOVTOIG YPWLEVOV Tig MOUNTIKI|S Kai 
dtopifovta ta petpa || Mavtwv TovTwv, Adywv dpyovidv PvOLav, Kai 
wdhtota dv Oeive8a Kprtiv ToTwvV dptotov eivat, Kai oby Wortep Eo0kEv 
tiotv KiBSnAov ek T@v év Tiaiw [21c] mepi tov LOAWVOS TomNLATwV 
hOywv, od¢ gic Kpitiav avereuyev tov | mpeoButeEpov, Sv eet Trepi avdpoc¢ 
TIPOONKOVTOS AVTH AEyovta Ta aiowTtepa AEyetv: TPd¢c TO Kai TOV ETALvoV 
eotoxaoVat TiG LdAwWvos Tepi TiV Moinotw Tov Te Ovoudtwv ~veKka Kai 
TMV VonLATwV éovoiac. TO yap éhevPepiwtatov eivat THV TOUTwV TIL év 
tovtoic ddetav Snot, pte Ovondtwv | dpacs PpovtiCovoay, olav oi MoANOi 
Tlepi TAEiovoc ayovtes PootpuxiCovol Tovs OTiXoUG, ETE VONLATwV TEpL 
Tis MouKtAlac, olac dvtexopEvoi tives TO OOS AuBALVOVvOLV TO AvNyLEVOV 
eig apetyv. Mote euol doKet Kai Todto mMpémov Svopa TH iStdotHTt TWV 
XOAWVOS TOMPATWV gig AVTOV dToppial, | Kav 1] Kpttiag 6 KpitI}<. 


[8] AAAG tovTwv ikav@v dvtwv gic TavTHY TH Cytnot émetat A€yetv 
Tas, tic 6 Kata TAdtwva rots dptotos av ein, Kai tiva ev adTOV 
eidomotei MpaypatiKa, tiva dé AektiKad KaBKovtTa. xpr) wev ObvV TI we 
aAnOac ératve|tiyy nap’ avt@ tountixryy, cite tepi Oewv eite epi Saovwv 
hEyot, TPG Exeivouc Opav Tovbs TUTOUG, Obs adTOG eitev, buUVWSOV Oboav 
AVTOV Ws ayADOTOLMV LOVWC, WC duETAaBATTWV Talc Te OVOIaIG Kai Talc 
dvvapeot kai taic vepyeiatc, wo dANPetav ovpPva Taic Evwoeot dei THVv 
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The first [criticism], about not providing words, modes, and meters 
harmonious with the characters and sorts of lives in question—even if 
these are not just randomly thrown together with one another—that was 
the message of someone teaching us that the use and assembly of all these 
elements must be based on the matter (the actions) and that the concepts, 
which are of the greatest importance in the speeches, must follow on the 
actions, and the modes should follow on the words, and the meters on the 
modes. 

And if we have correctly explained these things said in the Laws 
[2.669b-670b], then it is presumably clear that we would take to be the best 
judge of poetry the one who used these definitions of poetry and found the 
measure || of all these things—words, modes, meters—and we would not 
take him to be fraudulent (xiBSnAoc), as some have, from the passage in 
the Timaeus [21c] about Solon’s poetry, that he puts in the mouth of the 
elder Kritias, who, since he is speaking about a kinsman, had to say some- 
thing that erred, if at all, on the side of the auspicious. Moreover, his praise 
focused on the license of Solon’s poetry, in language and ideas. That he 
was the “noblest and most free” (¢hev@eptwtatoc)°? of poets is shown in 
his boldness in these things, not taking care for beauty of language, which 
most people make so much of, primping up their verses, nor for complex- 
ity of ideas, which some cling to at the expense of blunting the quality 
that elevates to listener to virtue. Thus I think the term “noblest and most 
free” is appropriately applied to Solon for the salient characteristic of his 
poetry—even if Kritias is the critic. 


[Eighth Question] 


[8] This is sufficient for this inquiry, and our next task is to say who, 
according to Plato, would be the best poet, and what characteristics both 
of content and of language define him. Now, all poetry that is truly praise- 
worthy in his judgment, whether it speaks about gods or about daimones, 
must respect those standards (tUzot) he himself has articulated: it must 
celebrate them as exclusively benevolent, as immutable in their essences, 
their powers, and their actions, and as having an eternally unchanging 





59. In this somewhat free account of the Timaeus passage, Proclus picks this 
adjective (“most worthy of a free man,” “noblest”) among those applied to Solon, in 
order to make the dubious point that the quality Plato (or rather, Kritias) praised in 


the poet was precisely a willingness to break, or at least to stretch, the rules of poetry. 
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av|tiv éxovtwv- Kav TAATTH Twas Tepi adtov LWHODVG, WoTEp odv dei 
TAaTtEw (TavtTws yap TO pvBOAYtKOv Kai TAdtwv danodidwow toic 
Tojtaic: Tov yap Tout row [Phd. 61b], eimep wéAAOL MouTIS Eivat, 
XPi] Toretv wH|Bovs aA’ ob ASyous), duoiovs TAATTEL Toi DTOKEWEVOIC, 
aAAA pT] Sta TMV AvopOiwv eA adTA KpUmTeELv- LayBal|vew dé a0 
HEV TOV Pvotk@v Ovopdatwv doa Kata Potv, oiov yapLovG Kai TOKOUG 
kal ékTpogas TWV yevvNnVEVTWV Kai GVOTAOEIG KATA PUOLV yEvopEevac, 
add’ od tepatwdeic: amd dé TOV HOMO Ta EvOeopA Kai GEta TMV dei TH 
Kah@ Kai | TO aya9@ Kexoopunpéevwy, oiov vopuov kai diknv Kai Taidwv 
eig TaTEpas TIWds Kai TMatEépwv eic Taidac Mapaddoetc Tis apis. tabta 
yap av ein Mpémovta tapametdopata TWV Deiwv vonLaTwV amd TWV [ET 
adtovs éAkouEva TPayLATwv én” adtovc. ei SE TEpi HpwWwv 7) dvOparwv 
héyot, ywpic | andons KpbyEews Ta Lev Tepi 1pwwV TPOOTKOVTA TOiC 
iipwot Toteiv, anaVerav abtoic anovepovta tiv HpwWEoIs Mpetovoay, TA 
dé mepi dvOpwrwv eic Enatvov Teivovta TMV dyab@v dei, Kal KoopLOboaV 
hOyotc Ta éxeivwv ~Epya Kai pUTOEL YPwWLEVIV THV ToLOUTWY, TA dé TWV 
Kak@v émippamifovoay, | tv 1 Toic véoig w@~eAtta TIPOG AKpOaoL, Kai 
evdtatpiBovoav toic mepi TMV dpetvovwv Oyotc, TO dé AnAOdV dei 
wetadimKovoav Ooc davti tod motkiAov Kata TH pipnoty. 

TO LEV ODV TIPAYLLATIKOV Ti}¢ MOUNTIKS ToLODTOV eivat Sei Kat’ abtov- 
TO O& AektiKOv Kata Lev TI A€Etv Etropevwg | taic Stavoiatc pddtota pEev 
APNHYNLATIKOV Eivat TOV eipnuEevwv EvvoldOv avTeXopeEvoy, ei dé Tov Sei Kai 
LUN oews (kai yap tobto TTdtwv dtwptoev, WoTtep UVBodoytKOvy, ObTW Kai 
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truth, of the sort that naturally adheres to entities characterized by unity. 
And if he fabricates stories (uiOot) about them, as he must—Plato, in any 
case, grants mythology to the poets, since he says that the poet “if he is 
going to be a poet, must write stories (ui@ot) and not speeches (Adyot)” 
[Phd. 61b]—then he must fabricate them similar to what they represent 
and not wish to cover his subjects with things dissimilar to them.*! He 
must || take from the terms for natural things whatever is fitting to [their] 
nature—marriages and childbearing and the raising of offspring, and 
[generally] formulations that are natural, and not monstrous. From the 
ethical terms, he must take what is legitimate and worthy of beings eter- 
nally adorned by the Beautiful and the Good: laws and justice and honor 
given by sons to fathers, and transfers of power from fathers to sons. These 
would be suitable screens for our concepts of the divine, drawing over 
them things subsequent to them.” If, on the other hand, this poetry speaks 
about heroes or humans, it must, with no dissimulation, compose for the 
heroes that which befits heroes, giving them the freedom from emotion 
that is appropriate to demigods—and about humans, it must always com- 
pose material tending toward praise of the brave, adorning their deeds 
with words and imitating people of that sort, while rebuking the actions 
of the cowardly°?—in order that the young may benefit from what they 
hear—and devoting its time to accounts of the better sort, always seek- 
ing out in the mimesis that character that is one and focused rather than 
complex and diverse. 

This is what, according to him, the content of poetry should be. The 
language, literally following the sense, should most of all be narrative and 
faithful to the concepts explained above. And if at some point there is 
need of dramatization (uipnotc)°*—this, too, falls within Plato’s definition, 





60. L.e., the €vwoetc (unities) are the divinities themselves, with their affinity to 
the One (17 [K49,27], above, with n. 19). 

61. Here language and thought approach the (later?) formulation, in Essay 6, of a 
semiotics of poetry. At this point, however, the possibility of a nonresembling alterna- 
tive to mimesis is still rejected. 

62. I.e., because the gods lack perceptible attributes, the depiction of the divine 
requires attributing to them characteristics that properly belong to lower levels in Pro- 
clus’s metaphysical hierarchy. On the “screens,” see 7 (K44), n. 9, above. 

63. The text speaks of the “good” and the “bad” (aya8oi, xaxoi), but as F. appre- 
ciated, the reference here is to epic poetry, where, within a world of martial values, 
aya8dc is often best translated “brave” and kakdc, “cowardly.” 

64. Proclus here evokes the distinction made in the Republic (392d-394d) and 
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LiUNnTiKOV eivat TOV TotnTHY), && avayKns TH pipnow pi) TorKtAias 
wetéxetv, GAN eivat TOV ayaD@v pOvwv, Kav | Tote ELUNONTai TIva 
TraBatvouEevoy, pte dvertinAnKtov éav pte atohavetv Tis ptUnoews: 
tovtoic dé oikeiws Kai peAoTOLOdVTa Ti eic ApeETiv Teivovoav appLoviav 
TILA Kal TALTH TPOCXpHoOa Sta~epovtwe: ei SE MoTe TOV GAAwV TIVa 
TrapahaBot TMV KAKMV TIva LWLOVLEVN TIPdG dAtyov, SHI|ANV yiveoBat 
TIPO TO eidoc aviAAOLEVHV Exeivo TiS AppLOViag Ws ob oTIOVSaiov, GAA 
dvoxepaivovoay, iv’ f TH MoAttuKh Mpooryopos. Kai 57 Kai ei PUBLIC 
XP@TO, TpEeTIovtas abtovs TH Appovia ovyKAwBev, Tovs Lev emi TEOV | 
ws onovdalovoay, tovcs dé én? éhaytoTov we Taifovoav- obtw yap dv ein 
TIPOSG EAUTHV OVLPwvoc. 

‘Qov ein dv 1 momtuc) Kat’ abtov gc ppntict) did te pOOwv Kai 
LOYWV HETA APLOVLOV Kal PLOU@V KaT’ dpeTiv dtaTWWEvat SvVaLEVWV TAG 
TMV AKOVOVTWV YUXAC. | 


[9] To pév ovv Tic TounTiKT|¢ Aptotov Eiddc got Tap’ adTM TOLODTOV- 
étijc Sé tobtw Ti Mote TO TEAOS adTijc EoTL Mavti GvAAOyioacBat Padtov. 
ei Yap MtlUNTIIS EoTLV O ToUNTIG, OTL Hev OK ExEt TEAOS THV Sov, WoTtEp 
bmeAaPov oi Mavta HEV vopiCovtes TpaypLata TaparapBaver eic | pipnot 
AvTOY, Taoatc 5é Appoviats xpHobat, Tavtwv Sé HLOLAV eivat CnAwWTHy, iva 
Hdvopevyny daroteAf tiv moinoty, Sti & obv tobT ovk dAnPEc, Ev Nopotc 
[2.667c] éetkev obTwWOi ovAAOYICOLEVOS: 6 TOUNTI|S MIUNTHS TAS LLUNTIS 
Téhog éxet Suotov Totijoat tH Mapadetypati, av te | Serv werAN Twvac dv 
te pn): SfjAov dpa Stt kal 6 MomTI¢ Od TO Hdetv AMA Troujoetat TEdos. STL 
dé eitep péhdot ToLodToO¢ eivat punts oiov eimopev, gic TEAOG PAEYeEt TO 
ayaQoy, kai ToUTO yvwplLLOV: dons yap THs Kat’ dpetiy emttyndevoews, 
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that the poet is dramatic/mimetic as well as mythological [Rep. 3.392d]— 
then the dramatization must of necessity be free of complexity and rather 
constitute imitation exclusively of good people, and if it ever represents a 
person beset by strong emotion, it must neither leave that person unchas- 
tised nor allow pleasure to be taken in the dramatization. In line with these 
principles, this poetry must in lyric passages respect the mode that tends 
toward virtue and must especially make use of it. And if ever it adopts 
one of the other modes, while briefly imitating some inferior person, the 
poetry must make it || clear—in order to remain in dialogue with poli- 
tics®°— that it shrinks from that sort of mode as lacking in seriousness and 
feels disgust at it. And in particular if it uses meters, it must weave them in 
in a manner befitting the mode, some in a serious tone (more frequently), 
and others—very seldom—in a playful one. This is how poetry would be 
consistent with itself. 

And so poetry, according to him, would be a mimetic skill that works 
through stories, words, modes, and meters capable of disposing the souls 
of its audience to virtue. 


[Ninth Question] 


[9] Thus the best type of poetry, for Plato, is of this sort. Next, the 
question of its goal (téAoc) is an easy one for anyone to think through. If 
the poet is an imitator, the fact that the goal is not pleasure—as those have 
maintained who think that the poet takes up any actions he pleases for 
imitation, uses every mode, and becomes adept at every meter in order to 
make his poetry more pleasant—[Plato] has shown in the Laws [2.667c], 
reasoning as follows: The poet is an imitator. Every imitator has as his 
goal making something similar to his model, whether it is going to please 
people or not. Therefore, it is clear that the poet will not simply make it 
his goal to give pleasure. It is widely accepted as well that, if he were going 
to be an imitator of the sort we have been describing, the goal he will look 
to is the good, for we shall assert that the goal of any virtuous activity— 





developed in Aristotle's Poetics (48a) between narrative and dramatization (1ipnots). 
Cf Lucas’s comments ad loc. (Lucas 1968, 66-71) on Plato’s “particular meaning for 
the word pipnotc” in the Republic passage. 

65. L.e., poetry will stoop to using trivial musical modes and meters only if 
required to do so, in order to maintain its subservient, instrumental position with 


reference to the statesman. 
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cite év pnoeotv eit’ dvev pupoewv, ovk | GAAO TL PrOOLEV Eivot TEAOG 
TA Tod dya8od. todto dé Sr Ti got, AELov ovvideiv, Sti MPOSpopov eidoc 
TiS MOALTIKTS Cwijc, OK gic TO DewpnTiKOV avayov TI woxTy TeAog, GAN’ 
eig TO TOAITIKOV: 610 Kal avayKaiov éhéyouev eivat TM Mount Ta WETPA 
TMV EvepyEel@v apopicetv TOV TOAITIKOY, | WG TH OTPATHY® Kai iatp@ Kai 
prytopL, Tov dé oic éxeivos || StaxeAevetat ypwLEVOV Spots TOV eipNEVOV 
TPOTOV TolElv, ic EKEIVO PEPOVTA TA TOU] MATA TO TEhOS. 


[10] Tovtov dé hiv yywo8Eevtos oipat Kai TO Tehevtaiov eivat SAO 
TMV TPOPANVEVTwV Tpiv eis GyTNoLy, Tic Mote | dpa gotiv 6 év TO TavTi 
MOUTHS, Kai gic Tiva BAETEL Kai ODTOG TOAITIKOV DTEP adTOV S6vtTa- KABATIEP 
ddAog 6 €v TH Mavti oTpatNnyds Kai PrtTwP dAAOG Kai iaTpdc, 6 LEV TOV 
KOOMLKOV TOAELOV T@ Tatpl OVVSLAKOGLOV Kai TA dpeivw KpateEiv del TOV 
XELPOVWV TapaoKEvaCwy, HETA TOd LNde | TH éxeivwv dgavilew Sbvaptv 
(dei yap eivat Kakeiva mavtwe, iv’ f TO Nav ex TOV évavtiwv), 6 dé Ti ev 
T@ Tavti pvow Svvapay, iva ovvéxy TA OWPATA TdavTA, Kai AyHpwv f Kai 
avooov dei TO Mav KATA Pvotv Exov, 6 dé Toi voEpoic Adyolc TEeiBwv tabta 
Civ & BovAEtat 6 MoAL|TUKOS Ev TO TavTi vodG. O}TW yap TOV Kai ToINTIS 
dAAos EoTi KOOLIKOG, HVOOAOYIKOG HOV, HILNMATA TOLMV TA EUPavh 
TOV dpav@v kai KaA@v Kaha, TOV KATA VOdV TA KATA PVOLV, APLOViatG 
Xpwuevos, Sv wv dpetiy ev TH GAW TapexeTat KpaTovoay, TTwHEevnv d5é 
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whether it involves imitation or not—is nothing other than the good. And 
one should pay attention to what this [good]°° is: this is a sort of poetry 
that is a precursor of the political life,’ raising the soul not toward the 
contemplative goal but toward the political one. This is why we said that 
the statesman has to define the measure of the poet's activity, just as for the 
general, the doctor, and the rhetor—and that the poet || in turn, following 
the guidelines he imposes, must write poetry in the manner described, 
directing the poems toward that goal. 


[Tenth Question] 


[10] Now that we have recognized these things, I think it is clear what 
the last of the questions is that we need to look into: Who, then, is the poet 
in the universe, and to what statesman above him does he look?®* There 
is likewise another who is the general in the universe, and another who is 
the rhetor, and the physician. The general carries on the cosmic war for 
the father, arranging for the better always to have power over the worse, 
but arranging as well not to destroy the power of the worse completely 
(since they, as well, must in any case exist, so that the universe may be 
constituted of opposites). The physician puts strength into the substance 
of the universe, so that all the bodies cohere and the universe remains in 
its natural state, ageless and without ailment. The rhetor uses the words 
(Aoyot) of intellect to persuade those things to thrive that the statesman- 
intellect (6 moAtttKdc vodc) of the universe wishes to thrive. So, in some 
such way, there is another poet, a universal one, mythological in a unique 
manner,” fabricating the manifest and beautiful imitations of those things 
that are both invisible and beautiful, imitations in the natural universe of 
things that exist in mind, using musical modes (a4ppoviat) through which 
he makes virtue triumphant in the cosmos and evil subordinate. He intro- 





66. F. (84 n. 1) would have toito here refer neither to téAo¢ nor to the aya8ov in 
question but rather designate “de maniére plus vague, ... la tache propre au poete.” He 
was certainly right that tobto cannot refer to the téAoc, but it seems in fact (if rather 
imprecisely) to refer to the specific “good” that is the goal of poetry. 

67. The expression mpddpopov eidoc seems to be unique. Cf. mpddpopot EAA Gets 
in Plotinus, Enn. 6.7.7. 

68. This question is rather different from the one announced above (5 [K43]). 

69. LSJ cites Damascius for this sense of povwe. 
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Kakiav: Kai pvOpiCwv | Tac KivioEtc, WoTE KATA AOyov KiveioBal, Kai Liav 
ek TAVTWV C@oav amtoTeA@v dappoviav Kai Eva PvOpLOV. 

Todtov éy@ Tov momntiy ovK dAXov eivat gainv dv i TOV TOD LEyadov 
TOAITIKOD LEyaV OvvEpyov Kai TadEvTIKOV WS GANOWS DeEdv, eic TOV 
éxeivov BAetovta vobv. 6 pév yap év | TH MavTi ToAITIKOG EoTIV O LEyAS 
buvovpevoc Zeve, nap’ ob Kai abtdc eivai prot tiv MoAttiKT [Leg. 1.624a]- 
6 dé tobtw pev Ovvepyd¢ Tic Ev TH Tavti Mdons Takews Ev Te OEElatc Kai 
Bapeiatc Kivijoeot kai év Bpaxvttopwtépatc f LakpoTopwtépaic TEepLodotc 
obk GAXog éotiv i} 6 AnohAwy, || montis @v pLNLATwv éevappoviwy 
kal évpvOpwv. exeivwv dé 6 Lev OTpaTNYOs 6 LEyLoTOs Apc, ToAEUWV 
TPOOTATHS Vedc Kai dveyeipwv MdavTa TPS TIYV EvavTiWOLV TH}V KOOLLKTV- 
6 5é teWods SnpLovpyodc ovK dAAOg fH O'Eppiig, | Sv Sv Kai Snunyopodow 
ddAot Geol kat’ GAXOous, Kai Mpdc MavTac 6 Zevc TOV Ev EAVTH TPOXElpioac 
Eppijy: 6 6& mavta kata pvot éxovta detcvd¢ AokAnmtds, dv dv ov vooet 
<TO> TV, OD yNPdoKEL, TA OTOLXElA OVK AviNnot TOV dALTWV SeoLOV. 

Ei obv pe det ta avetorota hadeiv, 6 pév | Tots dotic éoti SijAov- 
Kiet d& Tac Letpijvac adetv piav @wviy igioas Eva TOVOV, Ws O Ev TH 
dexatw A€yet tic MoAtteiac ud80¢ [617b]- ktvei 5é we 6 Tipatoc [36c] tovc 
TOV Oeiwv woxX@v KUKAOUG év AOyW TEpLMEpOLEVOUC EvpvOLc KiveioBal. 
TATA SE ATO TOV | oY@v apEdpeva Toujpata got ATOAAWVOS EvappLovia 
kal EppvOua- Kai eic tobtov PrAEMwv 6 THSe ToT buveitw Lev Deovc, 
duveitw dé ayaBovdc dvdpac ev te bPoIc Kai dvev UOwv, H Mepi GAa 
OTPEPOLEVOG YLYVWOKETW Kai TOUNTIKTS AuapTwv Kai AmoAAWVos. 
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duces meter into the motions, so that they move in measure, and creates 
out of everything a single living mode and a single meter. 

I would say that this poet is none other than the great collaborator of 
the great statesman, the truly educational god, who looks to the intellect 
of that statesman. The statesman in the universe is great Zeus, to whom 
hymns are sung, from”? whom [Plato] himself says [Laws 1.624a] that 
statesmanship comes. His collaborator, in the whole order of the universe, 
both in motions fast and slow and in shorter and longer orbits is none 
other than Apollo, || the poet of modal and metrical imitations. And the 
general among them is greatest Ares, the god who presides over wars and 
rouses everything to the cosmic confrontation. The creator of persuasion 
is none other than Hermes, through whom the gods speak (each using his 
own Hermes), and Zeus addresses the rest, actualizing the Hermes within 
him.’! The one who keeps everything in its natural state is Asklepios, 
through whom the universe is without illness and neither grows old nor 
releases its elements from their unbreakable bonds. 

And so, if I must express what should not be divulged, it is clear who 
the poet is. He moves the Sirens to sing “casting a single voice, a single 
tone” as the myth [of Er] in the tenth book of the Republic says [617b]. As 
Timaeus says [Tim. 36c], he sets in motion the cycles of the divine souls, 
to revolve”* rhythmically and in an orderly manner—and all things that 
have souls at their origin are the creations (moujpata) of Apollo, harmoni- 
ous and rhythmic.”? Looking to him, let the poet of this world celebrate 
the gods and let him celebrate good men, with or without myths. Alterna- 
tively, should he turn to other things, let him recognize that he is failing 
with respect both to poetry and to Apollo. 





70. Reading nap’ ob for nap’ @ (Kroll and manuscript). 

71. There is, then, a AOyoc (= Hermes) inherent in each of the deities, through 
which the voic of each is expressed. 

72. Reading (with F) Kroll’s conjecture: nepipepopévovc évpvOuac kiveioOar for 
Ms. TpoPEepoplevous EvpvOpLOvG KIVvT}OEIC. 

73. Or, “modal and metrical”. 


PROCLUS 
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IIpokAov dtadoxov repi tov év HoAtteia mpd 
“Ounpov kai nomtuci TAatwvi pn0evtwv. 


<BiBiiov A> 


"Evayyos tiv év toic tod TAdtwvoc yevebXiotg Stadeyopevoic 
Tapeotny StackéyaoOat, tiva av tic TpdmOV bréEp Te | Ounpov mpdc Tov év 
Todtteia UwKpatn tovs Mpoonkovtac Toujoatto AOyous Kai émdeiFetev 
Ti Te PvOEL TWV TPayya||tTwV Kai TOs AdT@ <TM@> PLoodgw pdALoTA 
TAVTWV APEOKOVOLV OVEQwVOTATa TEpi Te TOV Deiwv Kai THV AvOpwrivwv 
avadidaoKovta, Kai Tov TThdtwva tis Mpdc EavtoOv eEEAot Stagwviac, Kai 
anognvetev ws dpa éK plac emrotHNs | dmavta Kai voepac émPrAEyews 
Kai Tpoatpeoews Veompenode, doa te €ykwulatwv yeypagev tiv Opnpov 
Toinow Kai doa erattimpevos EPOeyKTat. Kai yap dv Tic dmtoproetev eic 
tabta anopréyas, ei nev Op8Gc 6 TAdtwv avtov ér€yyxetv TpovPeto Kai 
deikvbvat Tis MpOOnKOvONGS Toi TPAypalotw dANnBEiag Anddovta, Mac Ett 
Svvatov Ev Toic EmtoTHpoot Kal TOvde TOV TMoINTI KaTaAéyely, Kai tadta 
Tis Tept TMV Deiwv yevOv kai TOV del 6vtwv StidaoKaAiac: ei dé TA Te GAA 
‘Ounpw Kai tadta Tics Mpetovons Heiwtat Tapaddoews, MW< ETL KATA VODV 
tov TTAdtwva Kai tiv davédeyKtov yvalow évepyeiv ovyywproet tig; ZoTiv 
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PROCLUS THE SUCCESSOR ON THE THINGS SAID BY PLATO IN THE 
REPUBLIC REGARDING HOMER AND POETICS 


Book 174 
[Introduction] 


(1) It recently occurred to me, in my address on Plato's birthday,”° to 
examine the problem of how one might compose an appropriate response, 
on Homer’s behalf, to the Socrates of the Republic, and show Homer’s teach- 
ings to be perfectly in harmony with the nature of things, || and most of 
all, with the positions taken by the philosopher himself, about both divine 
and human matters, and [so] save Plato from his self-contradictions and 
show, in sum, that both what he wrote in praise of Homer’s poetry and 
what he says in criticism, all of this comes from a single body of wisdom, 
a single intellective position, a single marvelous plan. Looking into these 
things, one might well come up against this problem: If Plato was right to 
undertake to refute him and to demonstrate that he fell short of the truth 
that properly belongs to the things he sang about,’”° how, then, is it still 
possible to list this poet among the wise, and particularly among the wise 
in their teachings about the classes of the divine beings and the things that 
exist eternally? And if, on the other hand, both these matters and others 
have been appropriately treated by Homer, how will one any longer be 
able to concede that Plato acts intelligently and as guided by irrefutable 
knowledge? These, as I have said, are matters in need of examination, and 





74. Book 1 will be concerned primarily with the criticisms leveled by Socrates in 
books 2 and 3 of the Republic. 

75. The birthdays of Socrates (6th of Thargelion [Aelian, Var. Hist. 2.25]) and of 
Plato (7th of Thargelion [Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 3.2) were celebrated by the later 
Platonists (who on this account would be among the last people to believe they could 
accurately calculate dates in the old Attic calendar—thanks to Tony Grafton for this 
observation). Porphyry describes the celebration in the school of Plotinus in Rome in 
the 260s: “[Plotinus refused to reveal his own birthday] although he both performed 
sacrifices on the traditional birthdays of Socrates and Plato and gave a party for his 
companions, on which occasion those who were able were required to read a speech 
to the assembly” (Vit. Plot. 2.40-43). 

76. mpaypata, here and elsewhere, is regularly used to designate the content, as 
opposed to the language, of poetry. Cf. Essay 5, Question 8. 
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wev obv émep Env Kai tadta oKéwews Sedpeva, wddtota dé anavtwv 
éxeivo tiv Soxei mapmMoAAny &étaowv aratteiv, TO kai adtov Tov TTAdtwva 
TIPOG EAVTOV EV TOIc Tepi OuNpov Aoyotc StapayeoOat. 

lc yap av ahAnAotc ovpBaivotev 6 te é€v TH Daidwvi | [95a] Aeyo- 
Wevosc Tap’ abt@ Peiog momntis Kai 6 év TloAtteia [10.597e] tpitoc and 
Tis dAnVeiac SetkvdpEvoc; od yap Aivov hivw ovvartetv éotiv TO Tabta 
aANAots ovpTAékev, obdE EOTLV Tig UNXAVI] TOV avTOV ExaTepov TIBEVaL. 
TO HEV yap émeKketva MdoNs Tig AvOpwruKii¢ Kai | pEptotiis EmtBoAf|c abtOV 
evepynoavta Kai Toic Beoic Evidpvoavta Thy Eavtod vonow éentdeikvvoty, 
TO dé eidwrotg Ovvovta Tig dANVEiag Kai MOppw mM Tis Tept Dewv 
EMLOTIUNS TAAVWLEVOV. EM AEyetv, STL Kal TIV TOUnTUKTY avTIV TOTE Lev 
ék Movov katokwynv Te kai paviav TIWEpLEvos Kai | Beiov TO TOINTIKOV 
yévoc anoKkahay, tote dé eidSwrorotov Kai PavtaotiKdv Kai TOAMOOTOV 
and TAS AANBo0dc¢ yval|oews atogaivwv Sokeev av Kav taic mepi TOV 
TIPAYLATWV KPiEOLV Tis TPOS EAVTOV ODK AMNAAAXBat Sta~wviac. 

Mép obv doa KavtadOa tod KabnyeLovos HUM KOvoapEV TeEpi 
ToUTWV StaTATTOLEVOY Kai THG KoLVwviag TOV SoypLatwv, | Hv éxet TA 
Opnpov roujpata mpdc tiv b10 tod TAdtwvoc év botépoic xpovotc 
KkaVewpapevny ddPetav, ovAhaBovtec ev TaEEt SEAS wptev Kai Dewprowpev 
TIPMTOV LEY, ei TI SUVATOV Tas TOD LwWKpaTous amopiac Stave: Sebtepov 
dé TOV OKOTOV TI}G Patvouevns TAVTHS TPOG ‘Ounpov amavth|cews: Tpitov 
dé ad tiv tov Tdtwvi SoKxovvtwv mepi Te ToUTIKi}s adTiS¢ Kai Opnpov 
lav Kai avéAeyKtov dAnOetav mavtayod mpoPeBANLEvNy. obtw yap av 
EKATEPOG NUiv dnogav0ein Tov Deiwv Kata vodv Kai émtoTHUNV Dewpdc 
Kai Tepi TOV aAvTMV AUPOTEpoL TA abTA SISdoKOVTES Kai WE | Ag Evdc 
Geod mpoeAndvOdtTeEs Kai pLiav OvETANPOdVTES GEIPAY, Ti}G ADVTS Tepi TWV 
dvtwv ahnVeiac bnapxovtes eEnyntai. 
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this matter most of all seems to us to demand a great deal of scrutiny: that 
Plato himself is at odds with himself in what he says concerning Homer. 

How could there be any reconciliation between the man who, in the 
Phaedo [95a] is called by Plato a “divine poet” and the one shown in the 
Republic [10.597e] to be “third in line from the truth’? These cannot be 
woven together like two linen threads:’” the same individual could not 
possibly take both positions. In the first assertion, we have a Homer who 
has transcended all human and partial notions in his poetry and has rooted 
his own thought among the gods; in the second, a Homer who knows only 
images of truth and strays far from wisdom about the divine. This is not to 
mention that, when Plato at one point calls poetry in general possession 
by the Muses and madness and calls the race of poets divine [Phdr. 245a], 
and then turns around and says that poetry is a fabricator of images and 
extravagant and many times removed from true || knowledge, he hardly 
appears to be free of contradictions, even with regard to judgments about 
the content of poetry. 

Taking all together what I heard from my own guide [Syrianus]’® 
when he was passing on his teachings on these things as well as on the 
community of doctrine between the poems of Homer and the truth con- 
templated in later times by Plato, let us go through it in order and consider 
first, whether it is in any way possible to resolve the questions raised by 
Socrates, second, the goal (oxomdc) of this apparently confrontational] 
response to Homer, and then, third, the fact that a single irrefutable truth 
is to be seen everywhere in Plato's position on poetics itself and on Homer. 
In this way, each of them would be revealed to us as a thoughtful and 
knowledgeable contemplator of the divine beings, both of them teaching 
the same things about the same things, and both interpreters of the same 
truth about reality, participating in the procession of the same god and 
taking their places in the same chain.” 





77. hivov hivw ovvartetv was proverbial. [F] 

78. ka8nyeiwv (guide, leader) is used widely of founders of schools and other 
teachers and intellectual figures held in high respect. Syrianus became scholarch 
within a year or two after Proclus’s arrival in Athens (430). Proclus succeeded him 
perhaps six years later. See Watts 2006, 98-100. 

79. On the chains of being that proceed from each divinity, see below, 97 (K89). 
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Ilepi tod tpdnov Tis TOV Deiwv WHOwv dSiacKeEvi|s 
Tapa TOIs DeorSyotc aitiwv anoddoetc kai Adoetc TOV | 
TIpds adTOVS EMLOTAGEWV. 


Ta pév 57) Mpoxeipeva toiabta atta éotiv, mepi Wv ToUoopat TOG 
hoyouc. dei Sé Step Er vac Lev Kai TOUTWV aitLaoOat Tov Te TAdtwva 
AVTOV Kai TOV exeivov CnAwTI Kai, Wo av EyW ain, iepo~avtny: Ee 
dé tov | Aéyovta Teipaobat Mavta aKpiBWc byiv eic Sbvaytv Ta TOTE 
pnbévta Stapvnpovedoat kai doa Kai botepov Nudc Tepl TOV adTa@v 
dtaoKkotiovpevons ertexdiddoxetv exeivos HEiwoev. || 

Ene 6& pd Tov GAhwv andvtwv 6 LwxKpatns aitiatat Tov Tij¢ 
uv8orotiag tpdtov, Ka’ Sv “Ounpds te Kai “Hoiodoc tovc mepi Pewv 
ttapedooav AOyous, Kai Pd TOVTWV Opgetcs Kai ei dr] Tic GAAOG EvdEW 
oTOpatt yeyovev THV | dei KaTA TA AbTA Kai WoabTws ExovtTwv eEnyntNs, 
avaykn Sytov Kai hudc, mpiv tovcs Tepi tTwv Ka’ Exacta SoypAaTtwv 
avaoKkeywMpela Tio Pewpiacs TYMOVG, adTIV Tv TOV OunpiKav LbOwv 
dia8eow mpoorKkovoav émdeigat toic mpdaypaoty, wv di) Kai Tapeyovtat 
Tip Evderetv, 

Tac yap 54 tadta, | pain tic dv, Ta TOPpw Tod aya80d Kai Tod Kahod 
Kai Tis TaEews AnoTAavwpEva Kai aioxpa Kai ExBeoua TOV dvouaTwWV 
MIPETOVTA AV YEVOLTO TOTE TOis KAT’ AdTO TO ayaBOv TI bnapEtv Aaxodoww 
Kai TO KAA® OvvvgPEOTHKOOLY, Kai Ev Oic 1} TAELG TPWTWS EoTiv Kai dg’ wv 
TMAaVTA TA Svta | pEOTA LEV KaANOvEG, HEoTa dé Tic axpavtou SuvdpEws 
avepavn; MWs ObV Toic TOLOUTOIS EPapLOCeEt TA Tig TpayIKT|s TEepaToAOYiac 
avaretANoLEeva Kai Toic EvVAOLG GVVUTIAPYOVTA PavTAoLATA, TIS Te SANS 
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(2) On the manner in which the divine myths are treated by the 
theologians,®° with an explanation of the reasons behind that treatment 
and answers to the objections raised against them. 


[a. Socrates’ charges] 


The material before me, and about which I will compose my 
presentations,*! consists of things of this sort. You must, as I said, hold 
Plato himself responsible for them, as well as his devotee and, as I would 
say, hierophant.** For my part, I the speaker must do my best to give an 
accurate account of everything he told me then, as well as what he thought 
to teach me later, when I was looking more deeply into these things. || 

Since Socrates attacks, first of all, the manner in which myths are 
constructed and in which Homer and Hesiod passed down teachings 
concerning the gods (and Orpheus before them and everyone else who 
explained with an inspired tongue those things that are permanent and 
unchanging), we in turn, then, before we examine the basic principles of 
the doctrine with regard to specific teachings, must demonstrate that the 
composition of the Homeric myths fits those things of which they give an 
indication. 

How on earth, one might ask, could these words that depart excep- 
tionally far from goodness, beauty, and order, and are themselves ugly and 
monstrous, ever be appropriate to things that draw their existence from 
the Good itself and are of the same substance as the Beautiful, things in 
which order is primal and from which all those things that exist emerge 
filled with beauty, filled with undefiled potentiality? What could these fan- 
tasies, full of the horror-tales of tragedy and substantially bound to the 





80. The term in Proclus (as in Aristotle) refers to the poets who wrote myths 
about the gods: Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, and the rest. 

81. The Aoyot in question are the speeches in reply to Socrates, designated above. 

82. In classical Athens, the hierophant was specifically the priest of Demeter and 
Kore who presided over the Lesser Mysteries, celebrated in the Metroon. The use of 
the term for Syrianus here is characteristic laudatory hyperbole. 

83. Proclus’s language here might seem unnecessarily oblique—the mpaypata are 
in fact the content of the poem—but he is preparing his audience for the notion that 
a poem can designate its content, can provide an “indication” or “demonstration” of 
that content, in multiple ways. The noun évdetétc (indication) and the verb évdeikvumt 
(indicate, demonstrate) are used by Syrianus, Proclus, and Damascius to designate this 
sort of symbolic representation (see Saffrey and Westerink 1968, 19 n. 1). 
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dikns Kai Tod Peiov vouov oTepdpeEva; Hi] yap OdK T} DepttOV Ta ToLdde 
Taig Navtwv Tov Sv|twv eEnpnpevats tov Vedv dtootdoEotv TpoogéEpety, 
potxeiac A€yw kai KAOTIAG Kai am’ Obpavod Piyets Kai Matépwv aducias Kai 
deopovs Kal extopdc, Kai doa dAAa Tapa te Ounpw OpvdAeitat Kai toic 
ddAotc Momtaic. 

AX Wottep adtoi ywptotol Tov GAhwv dvtec oi Beoi TH ayal@ 
ovvivwvtat Kai | obdév gic adtobs mapetodvetat TOV yElpOvwv, GAN’ 
eioiv dytyeic Mpd¢ Mavta Kai dypavtot Ka’ ~va Spov Kai piav Tak 
evoeldi] MpovMapxovtec, OUTW Kai Tov TEpi AdT@V OYOUS TPOOT}|KEL TA 
etaipeta TOV OVOLATWV Kai TA vod TANPH Kai TA daTteKaCecBat Svvap_Eva 
Kata tiv oikeiav TalEw mpdc TI exeivwv dpprytov dmEpoyiv em adtovs 
ava||mtépmerv. kai dei kai tac tis yuxis EmtBorac kaBapevetv Lev TOV DAKOV 
PAVTACLATWV ev Taic TEpi TOd Beiov LvOTIKAIc vorOEOLY, ATOoKEVaCEDBat 
dé dav 16 dAAOTPLOV Kai KATWHEV An0 THs dhoyiac OpuMpEvov SdEaoua, 
wikpa dé | mavta mpdc tiv dxpavtov Twv Dewv brEpBoAry ryeioBat, Kai 
LOvw T@ OpO@ Aoyw Mo TEvELVv Kai Toic KpEiTTOOLV Tod vod Dedpaovv eic THV 
epi abtw@v ddnOetav. pl] obv AeyeTw Tic iv ToLadT’ Atta TEpi TMV Dewy, 
oia Kai Tepi dvOpwnwv appdoet Eye, unde TA THs GAoyiac Tic EvbAov | 
TAN LATA Toig TOD vod Kal TH voEpac OdOIaG Kai Cwiic DTEpHTAWLEVOIG 
emtyetpeitw Tpoodyetv: ob yap goKkdTa Paveitat TA OVUBOAG Tadta Taic 
dmdapteot tov Vedv. 

Asi dé dpa tovcs uv8ou<s, eimep tl] Mavtamaot amoTEenTwKOTES EGOVTAL 
Tis év Toig obow aAnPEiac, dmeKaleoBai mwc Toic | Tpdypaot, wv 
AMOKPUTITELV TOI PALVOHEVOLS TAPATETAoLAOLV TiV Dewpiav Emixelpovonv. 
ard’ Wortep abtdc 6 Thatwv rohAaxf Sta tivwv eikovwv Ta Geta pvOTIKMs 
avadiddaoxet, Kai obte aicxoc ovdév obtE dtakias Eu—aoic odtE EvvAOV Kai 
Tapaya@des Pavtacpa tapeuminter toic wvOotc, | GAN’ adbta Ta Tepi Dew@v 
vorpata d&xpavta amoKeKpurtat, MpoPEPANtat dé abtw@v oiov dydApaTta 
ELA) Tic EvVSOV ATELKAGLEVA OLOLWLLATA THs ATopprTtov Bewpiac, obTwE 
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material world, devoid of the whole of justice and divine law, have to do 
with entities of that sort?®* No, I rather think that it is not right for such 
things to be attributed to the essences of the gods that transcend all things 
that are—adulteries, I mean, and thefts and castings out from heaven and 
crimes against fathers, tying them up and castrating them, and all the 
other things Homer and the other poets repeat again and again. 

Rather, just as the gods themselves, separate from everything else, 
are one with®> the Good, and nothing inferior reaches them, but they 
are utterly pure and undefiled, preexisting in a single category, a single 
uniform class, so, in the same way, it is appropriate for discourse about 
them to refer to them || in exceptional words, words full of intellect and 
capable of depicting in terms of their own class their ineffable transcen- 
dence. Moreover, in mystical contemplation of the gods one must purify 
the conceptions in the soul of all fantasies bound to matter and get rid of 
all thoughts that are foreign and surge up from their source below in the 
irrational and consider everything else trivial beside the undefiled tran- 
scendence of the gods, trusting only in right reason and in those visions 
into the truth about them that transcend intellect. Let no one tell us things 
about the gods that can appropriately be said about men as well, nor set 
out to attribute the experiences of the irrationality that is caught up in 
matter to that which transcends in simplicity the intelligence, the intellec- 
tive substance, and the life of the intellect: these symbols will never bear 
any resemblance to the being of the gods. 

Thus the myths, unless they are entirely to miss the truth concerning 
reality, must in some way reflect those things they undertake to hide from 
contemplation by means of their visible screens. However, just as Plato 
himself often illuminates divine things mysteriously, through images, and 
yet nothing ugly, no appearance of disorder nor fantasy deriving from the 
tumult of matter slips into his myths, yet the essential ideas themselves 
about the gods remain hidden, undefiled, and what we may call visible 
representations of them are projected, resembling what lies beyond the 
screen, and images of the secret doctrine*°—in this manner, then, the 





84. Question marks added at line 16 (as implied in F's translation) and line 19 (F, 
n. 3 ad loc.) 

85. ovvevow (unite) and in particular its m/p forms (be one with) are very nearly 
exclusively Christian vocabulary. See LSJ, Lampe, and Sophocles s.v. 

86. The term “secret doctrine” (andppntoc Bewpia) occurs five times in this 
essay: here, 65 (K73,22), 75 (K78,6), 77 (K79,3-4), 179 (K133,7), and 193 (K140,11) 
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dpa kai tovs Tountac eet Kai adTOV “OuNpoy, ei Toic Deoic MpooTKovTac 
wv8oucg Enhattov, Tag pev MoAvEIdeic TavTac | ovvOEoEIg Kai Sid THV 
EVAVTLWTATWV TOTS TIPAYLAOLV OVOLATWV OVETANPOVPEVaG aToSoKILACELv, 
Tac dé Tod Kahod Kai Tod dyaod otoxaCouEevac MpoiotapLEevous 51a TOUTWV 
dua pev amoKheietv tovs TMoAAOds Tis UNdev adToic MpoONKovons TWV 
Oeiwv yvwoews, Gua Sé ebaywc epi Tovs Beodc | xproBat Toic UvVOtKOIC 
TIAAOLAOLV. 

Tadt’ gotiv, & Kai 6 || LwKpatygs oipat TH te Ounpov pvorotia Kai 
Toic GAAOlc EmtmMANTTEt MouTaic, <Kal> Etepdc Tic tows dv éyKahéoetev, 
Taig Patvopevaic TWV OVOLATWV TepatoAoyiatc ODK ApEeoKdpLEVOS. Kai 
dt) Sta~epovtwe oi KaB’ ac AvOpwror toic | Taratoic HOI EmitTILav 
eiwBaotv, we TOAAfS Lev ebyepeiag ev Taic Tepi De@v SdEaIG, TOAATS 5é 
AtOTOV Kai TANUPEAODS Pavtaciag aitioig yeyovoow Kai obdév GAN’ H 
TIPOG TH Tapovoav Tovcs ToAAOds Setviy Kai taKTov ovyXVOLV TOV iepwv 
Seou@v ovveAnAakoov. 

“Hueic dé mpdc | wév tobtovs ob toAdod Senoopeba Adyou tovs TiS 
Tlepi <tO> Oetov TANLMEAELas aitLWwLEvOUS TV TMV LOOWV Tapadoyryv- 

TIP@TOV pEeVv STL Tov Std TA Patvopeva TAAdOLATA Tig Tepi TOvG 
Kpeittovg NuU@v KaToAtywproavtac Oepameiag ovTE TOV OKOTIOV THC 
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poets and Homer himself, if they were going to fabricate myths that fit the 
gods, should have rejected these multiform compositions realized through 
words diametrically opposed to the things concerned, and on the contrary 
should have preferred combinations of elements that aim at the Beautiful 
and the Good, in order simultaneously to bar the many from a knowledge 
of the divine that has nothing to do with them and still to use mythic com- 
positions legitimately in what concerns the gods. 

These, then, I believe, are Socrates’ || criticisms of the fables of Homer 
and the other poets, and someone else might well indict them in the 
same way out of displeasure with the evident monstrosities of their lan- 
guage. The people of our own day*’ are especially given to denouncing the 
ancient myths as the cause of extreme license in opinions about the gods 
and of irrational and mistaken fantasies; they even blame them for having 
driven the many to their present terrible disorder, where the holiest laws 
are broken. 


[b. Proclus’s reply: the correct and incorrect use of myth] 


We shall not have to speak at length against those who see in the 
mythic tradition the cause of error regarding the divine, for the following 
reasons: 

First, because it turns out that those who, on account of the visible 
fictions,®* have treated with contempt the cult of the beings greater than 





(cf. also tiv dBatov toic MoAAOIc Dewpiav, 69 [K74,23-24]; tiv apavi Dewpiav, 119 
[K101,19]; 7 ovpBoAtkn Sewpia, 181 [K134,2-3]; 295 [K198,18]) and apparently not 
elsewhere in Proclus. It generally means little more than “hidden sense” or “hidden 
meaning,’ i.e., what is meant but expressed only indirectly. This passage, where the 
“representations” of “intellective apprehensions (vorata) hidden in the screen of 
fiction are said to be “images” (Guotwpata) of the secret doctrine, is the most diffi- 
cult. Cf. Plato, Phdr. 250a-b, where the reactions of embodied souls to the “images” 
(again, Ouowwpata) of things dimly remembered from the other, unmediated, world 
of forms, are described. On the “screen,” see above 7 (K44) n. 9. 

87. There is doubtless, as F. (following Kroll) notes ad loc., a reference to the 
Christians here, but it is complex, as the next section makes clear. The Christians may 
be the mistaken critics of myth, but it is even more certain that they are the crimi- 
nals whose behavior is mistakenly understood to be the fault of the myths. See 16 
(K75,5-16), below. 

88. The fictions are visible in contrast with the truths they conceal. See below. [F] 
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wv8orotiag obte Thy Sbvaut | EyvwKotac gic TavTHY DTEVNVEXOaL TI 
ahoytotov Kai Ityavtiuxtyy avootovpyiav ovuBEeBbnkev. ei yap oi wev UdOOL 
Tv TpoBePAnpevny avta@v dmacav oKevijv avti Tis ev amoppritoic 
iSpvpevng aAnYeiac mpoeotyoavto Kai yp@vtat Toig @Patvopevotc 
TNAPATETAGHAGL TOV Apavwv Toic TodAoic Kai | dyvwotwv Stavontdatwv 
(kai tod gotwy, 6 pahtota éaipetov avtoic dayabov bmdpyet, TO UNdev 
TOV GAnOav gic tovcs Bebrous Exgéepetv, GAN’ iyvn Tiva Lovov Tis GANS 
Lwotaywyiag Mpoteivetv Toic and TovTwv eic Tv GBatov Toic MOAXOIC 
Sewpiav mepiayeoOat TepuKOoty), oi SE avti Lev Tod | Cyteiv TH év abtoic 
GAVetav TO MPOOYXNLATL LOVW XPOVTAL TOV LVOIKOV TAAOLATWY, avTt dé 
Tis KaVApoEews Tod vod Taig Pavtaotikaic ePerovTat Kai LOPPwTiKaic 
émttBoAatic, tic uNnXavt) Tobs pKPovG aitidoBat Tic ToUTWV Tapavoupiac, 
aN’ ovK éxeivous Tods KaKWs Toic LLBOIG YPWHEVOUG Tic | MEpi adtTOLG 
TANMEAkiac. 

"Ene? Sti kai x Tov GAhwv || dndvtwv, doa di) cepva Kai Tipta 
doxei Stapepovtwe eivat kai adtoic evidpvpeva Toic Beoic Kai dm’ abTwv 
Tapayopeva, Tovs TOAAOVS PAaTITOLEVOUG Op@peEV, Kai ob dtd Tadta trv 
éexeivwv aitimpeda yéveory, dAAG tiv TobTwv | dvontov Tijc Wuxi eEuv. 

Tic yap obk dv ovvopodoyrjoEetev Ta Te LVOTHPLa Kai Tac TehEeTac 
avayetv pv a0 Tic EvbAOv Kai Ovntoetdobc Cwijc¢ Tas Woxac Kai ovVaTTEtV 
Toic Oeoic, apaviletv 5é Anacav tiv ek Tis ddoyiac Mapetodvopevny 
TAPAXT}V Tadic voEpaic EAAGUWeEOLy, EwOeiv Sé 16 Adptotov | Kai TO OKOTELVOV 
TOV TehoOvLEVWV TO Pwti TWV DEewv; AAA’ Suws OdSEV TapalpEitat TOG 
TOAAOVG TO pH] Oi Kai Ek TOUTWV TavTOiac DTOLEVELV SLADTPO@AG, Kai 
Toicg ék ToUTWV dyaBoic Kai Taig Svvdapeotv Kata THv oikeiav gv emi 
TO xeipov ypwuEvous agiotacBat Lev TOV Dewv Kai Tic Svtws | iepac 
Opyoxeiac, pépecBat dé gic tiv éuTaOA Kai dAdytoTOV Cwryv. 

‘Ootic obv u@v aitiatat todg pvOouG Tic Setvis TavTHS Kai 
TANMMEAODG TMV TrahaLM@v vopitwv ovyyvoews, Kal TMV LWOTHpiwV 
aitiao8w tiv ékpavow Kai TOV TeAeT@v TI eic AvVOpwrovcs Tapodov. 
kai ti Sei mepi tobtwv héyerv; | AAG Kai adtiV eeotat trv Snpoupyiav 
aitiao8at tod mavtdoc Kai Thy Tae TMV SAWV Kai TPOVOLAV Tov THdE 
Travtwv, Stott d1) Kai Toic ex Tobtwv évdtdopEvoic oi SexouEvot yP@vtat 
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ourselves were drawn into this unaccountable and Gigantic®? impiety 
because they were ignorant of both the goal and the meaning of myth. If 
myths have set up in front of themselves the whole apparatus they project, 
rather than the truth that is rooted in secrecy, and use visible screens for 
the concepts that are obscure and unknowable to the many—and this is 
precisely their most exceptional virtue, that they expose to the profane 
nothing of the truth and hold out only traces of the total mystery to those 
naturally equipped to be led around from these to the kind of contempla- 
tion inaccessible to the many—and if these people,?? rather than search 
out the truth that lies within the myths, are content with the curtain of 
mythic fabrications and, instead of purification of the intellect, encounter 
only fantastic and figurative concepts, how can one blame the myths for 
their insanity, rather than blame those who misuse the myths for their 
errors concerning them? 

And then [secondly], because we see the many being harmed by every- 
thing that || seems exceptionally awe-inspiring and precious and rooted 
among the gods themselves and brought forth by them, and yet we do not 
place the blame on the source of these things, but on the ignorant state of 
these people's souls. 

Who would not agree that the mysteries and initiations elevate souls 
from their embodied and mortal life and attach them to the gods, making 
all the confusion that enters into them from irrationality disappear through 
intellective illumination, and expelling all that is undefined and shadowy 
from those who are initiated into the light of the gods? And nevertheless, 
nothing prevents the many from undergoing all sorts of perversions, from 
these things as well, and turning their benefits and potential to the worse, 
on account of their own state, and abandoning the gods and the truly holy 
religion and being borne into the most passionate and irrational sort of 
existence. 

Whoever of us blames the myths for this terrible and mistaken destruc- 
tion of ancient customs, let him also blame the revelation of the mysteries 
and the introduction of the initiations to humanity. But why talk about 
these things? At that rate, you will be able to blame the very creation of 
the universe and universal order and the providential care that extends to 
everything in this world, because the recipients of the benefits afforded by 





89. See above, 19 (K51) and n. 22. 
90. I.e., those misled by myth (the Christians). 
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Kaka. GAN ovdte tadta dota Painv av ote Ti Kata TOV LWOWV StaBoAny 
aNd Ti¢ TOV TOAA@V Tapagopacs | Stkaiav dEov iyeioBa. od yap éKk 
TOV SIASTPOPWS YPWLEVWV Ti}V TOV TpayLaTwWV dpEeTry Te Kai KaKiav 
KptTEov, GAN’ am Tic OiKkeiag Exacta PboEWs Kai THs Ev avTOIs OPBOTNHTOSG 
SoKxpacetv MpoorKet. 

Tadta tot Kai 6 AOnvaiocg Eévoc [Leg. 1.646a sqq.] ovdé avdtiyv 
exBarAetv || oletat ypijyvor tiv péOnv Tij¢ ed Stoucovpevns MOAEwS dtd 
Ti TOV TOAAMV GoKOTOV Kal AOPLOTOV Tepi AVTIV Popa, GAN AMO THC 
evavtiag xpryoEews Tis OpOijc¢ Kai Euppovoc LEyAANV LOlpav Kai TabtHy 
gic Tadeiav ovpbdadAeoBai gniotv. Kaitor gain tic dv Kai TV LEON 
dtapOeipetvy Ta Te OWHATA Kal TAG WOXds TMV yYpwHEVWV: GAN’ Ox 6 yE 
vonobEtng Sta Ttadta Tis MpooNKovoNs adtiy akias MapaipEitat Kai TiS 
TIPOSG Apetiy ovvteheiac. obT odv 1] LEON PevKTOV did TOdS TOAODS Kai 
AanadSEvtWS AdTIV Kai duovows pETa|dtwwKovtac, obte ai TeAetai Kai ai 
TOV LvoThpiwv Svvdpets Sta tiv TOV Sexouevwv LoxXOnpiav Katnyopiac 
dEtat toicg Eugpoory, odte oi pOPor Std tiv THV eikf] Kai dAOyws abtoic 
xpwpevwv dStaotpogiy BrAaBepoi toic dkovovotv dv vopifowtTo dikaiws, 
ar’ év Amat Tovtoig tiv TOV pETalyelptCopevwv aitiatéov TANULEA 
Kai avontov é&tvy, Sv iv Kai Toic Tod dya8od otoxalopuEevoic Emi TO yEipov 
XPWHEVOL TOD TIPOOTKOVTOS abToic TEhOUS ATOTLVYXAVOUOLV. 

Ei dé tic THY Mpogatvouevyny aitiatat ths pv8oTOliacg aioypotnta 
Kai TO TOV OvoUaTWV PopTIKOV Kai Sia Tadta Tig Mpetoblons avTOV 
amootepet TOV Deiwv ptunoews (Amac yap Siytov pUNTIs Sta TOV PvdoeL 
MPOONKOVTWV Toic Tapadeiypaoww damenKoviletat Thy exeivwv idéav, AN? 
ov dia TOV EvavTLWTATWV Kal TOPPW TG TMV ApxETUTWV OvOiaG Kai 
Suvapews PePANuEvwv), Tp@Tov Lev Statpetéov oipat Tag Tov | WHOwWV 
TIPOAIPEGEIC Kai YWPic APOPLOTEOV TOUG Te TadEvTIKODG AEyoLEVOUG Kai 
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these things make bad use of them. Neither would I call this pious, nor is it 
right to consider just the slander of the myths that stems from the madness 
of the many. The goodness or badness of things is not to be judged on the 
basis of those who make perverted use of them; rather, it is appropriate to 
judge each according to its own nature and its inherent rightness. 
Consider that the Athenian Stranger [Laws 1.646-651] thinks that 
not even drunkenness should be banned || from of the well-organized city 
on account of the aimless and ill-defined conduct of the masses under its 
influence but says that, used in the opposite way, correctly and sanely, even 
this can make a considerable contribution to education. And yet one could 
say that drunkenness destroys the bodies and souls of those who practice 
it, but still the lawgiver will not take away from it the positive value that 
is properly its own and its contribution to virtue. Thus neither is drunk- 
enness to be rejected on account of the many who pursue it ignorantly 
and inelegantly, nor do the initiations and the potential of the mysteries 
deserve to be condemned by those with their wits about them because 
of the depravity of those who receive them, nor could the myths justly be 
considered harmful to those who hear them because of the perversity of 
those who make casual and irrational use of them. Rather, what is to be 
blamed in all of these instances is the mistaken and wrong-headed and 
stupid disposition of the agents, through which they miss the goal that is 
proper to these things by using for the worse even what aims at the good. 


[c. Ugliness and obscenity in Homer's myths] 


If the apparent obscenity”! of the myths and the coarseness of the lan- 
guage are the target of criticism, and if it is claimed that on this account 
Homer does not appropriately imitate the divine—since every imitator, 
I suppose, copies the forms of his models using things that have a natu- 
ral affinity with them and not through things that are randomly thrown 
out that are utterly contrary to the substance and sense of the archetypes 
and unrelated to them*’—then first, I think, a distinction is to be made 
between modes (mpoatpéoetc) of myth and a clear division made between 





91. aioypoc and related vocabulary are here and elsewhere used to designate a 
variety of forms of ugliness and deformity, but Proclus here singles out the obscene 
stories in Homer. 

92. F. notes the difficulty of translating tv ... BeBAnpevwv here. He offers in 
support and illustration of his understanding of the phrase (which is also mine) an 
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Tovs évOeaotikwtépovs Kai Mpdc TO Mav anoPAEmovtas LaAAOV 7 TI 
TMV Akovovtwv eEtv- Emterta Stakpiteov Tas TOV YPWHEVWV abToOic Cwac, 
Kai Tac Hev veapomperteic Kai év Pew anahoic tpepopevac Oetéoy, || 
Tac dé aveyeipeoBat mpdc vodv Svvapévac Kal mpdc Ta dda yévn TWV 
Bewv Kai Tag Sta Tavtwv TpOdSoUS TOV SvTwV Kai TAs GELPaG Kai Tac 
GmoTehevTioEtc Tag dxpt THV éoxaTwv avateivecDat onevdovoac. Kai 
Tovtov 57] TOV TpOTOV | Tac Te THV HWOWV idéac StaotIOavtes aw ahANAWV 
kal Tag tov bnodexopevwv adtovs emttHdetoTHTac, TO Lev pNTE TIPdG 
tradeiav ovvteAdgiv tovs pvOovs TovTovs, ods “Ounpds Te Kai ‘Hoiodoc 
EYPAWATHV, UTE Toic VEOLG TPOOT|KELV AVTMV TIV AKpoaotv ovyxwpOpEv 
Ttoic A€yovovw- St dé TH Pvoet| THV SAwv Eovtat Kai TH TAEEt TOV SvTwWV 
kal Tovs dvayeo8at Svvapevous eis Tv TWV DEiwv TpayUaTwWV TEpLWTIV 
avtoic OvvaTTtOvOL TOI Svtwe OboLY, TOdTO TPOOTIOMPEV. 

Katiddvteg yap oi tis pvOomoltag matépec, StL Kai 1 @dotc 
eikovac Snptovpyotoa tav diAwv Kai vont@v eid@v Kai | TOvde Tov 
KOOLOV ToiKihAovoa Toicg TOVTWV LIL LAOLV TA LEV GLLEPLOTA LEPLOTM@S 
danetkovicetat, Ta dé aiwvia did TOV KATA YPOVOV TPOLOVTWY, TA SE VOTH 
dia TWOV aioONTov, EvvAWs Te TO AVAOV AnoTUTObTAL Kai StacTAaTw@< TO 
adidotatov Kai dia petaBorfs TO Lovipwe idpupevov, Eropevunc | TH TE 
pvoet Kal Ti Tp0ddw TMV PatvopnEevws SvTwV Kai EidWAIKMG, eiKOVac Kai 
avdtol MAaTTOVTEs Ev AOYOIG PEepopévas TWV Deiwv Toicg EvavTIWTATOIC 
kal mAgiotov apeotnkoow tv bmEepeyovoav TWV TapadetypLatwv 
AMoptpLodvTat SvYvaptv, Kai TOIc LEV Tapa Pot TO bTép PLOW adTwv | 
evdeikvovtat, Toic d& Mapahdyots TO Mavtdocg AOyou Vetdtepov, Toic dé 
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so-called “educational myths” and the more inspired ones that are more 
concerned with the universe than with the state or condition of the audi- 
ence.?> Next, a distinction is to be made among the lives of those who use 
the myths. Some of these lives are to be characterized as youthful, and 
nursed in gentle and childlike manners, || while others have the capac- 
ity of being awakened to intellect and to all the ranks of the gods and the 
processions of beings through the universe and the chains with their ends 
stretching out to reach the lowest of beings. Having made these distinc- 
tions between the basic types of myths along with the capacities of their 
audiences, let us agree with those who assert that, first of all, these myths 
of Homer and Hesiod do not contribute to education and, second, they are 
not fit to be heard by children.” But let us add that they are in line with the 
nature of the universe and the hierarchy of beings and that they put those 
with the capacity to be led up to the contemplation of the divine in touch 
with those things that truly exist. 

The fathers of myth observed that nature creates images of nonmate- 
rial and noetic forms and embellishes this cosmos with imitations of them, 
depicting the indivisible in a fragmented manner, the eternal by means of 
things that proceed through time, the noetic through that which the senses 
can grasp, and portraying the nonmaterial materially, the nonspatial spa- 
tially, and that which is permanently fixed through change. When they 
saw this, in line with nature and with the procession of those things that 
have only apparent and image-like existence, they themselves fabricated 
images of the divine in the medium of language, expressing the transcen- 
dent potentiality of the models by those things most opposite to them and 
furthest removed from them: that which is beyond nature they represent 
by things contrary to nature; that which is more divine than all reason, by 





aphorism attributed by Stobaeus (3:684,8-9 [Wachsmuth and Hense]), to Pythagoras: 
“Rather cast a stone at random than an idle word.” 

93. This distinction is of crucial importance to Proclus and to other Platonic com- 
mentators because the myths of Plato occupy a problematic position for them, clearly 
“educational” in their concern for their audience and still partaking in the inspired 
vision that was Plato's. 

94. This is perhaps the most unexpected paradox in Proclus’s position on Homer. 
He concedes to the Socrates of the Republic what is perhaps the most radical (and itself 
paradoxical) element in his ironic cultural revolution: the myths of Homer are to be 
banished from their central role in education. This does, for Proclus, have the conve- 
nient consequence of saving them from the classroom hermeneutics of the Christian 
majority among his fellow citizens. 
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~avtalopevoic Ws aicxpoic TO Tavtdc LEptoToOd Kahdous bTEp|TAWHEVOV- 
kal ottw di) Kata Adyov Tov eikdTa TIC Exeivwv NUdG AvaptLVvOKOVOLV 
en pnvévns drtepoxiis. 

IIpdc¢ dé ab tovtoic Kad’ exdotnv Tak Bedv dvw_ev dxpt || THv 
Ttedevtaiwv vbgilavovoav Kai dia Tavtwv émefiodoav Twv év TOIG OdOI 
yev@v e€eotiv Vedo8a TWV CEIpWv AToTEAEvTHOEIG TOLAvTAG idtoTHTAG 
TpooTHoapEevac, OToiacg oi UbOOL Toic BEoic abtoic anovépovoty, Kai 
TOLOVTWV TIpaypatwv | bToOTATIKds Kai OvvEeKTIKdc, dU Oiwv ekeivot TIV 
Tepl TOV Tpwtiotwv amdOppHntov Dewpiav KatéKpvwav. Ta yap ~oxaTa 
Tov Satptoviwv yev@v Kal mepi tiv bANV OTpEPopEVa Tis Te TWV KATA 
gvow dSvvduewv TMapatpomiys Kai Tij¢ aioypotntos twv évdAWV Kai TIS 
gig THV Kakiav Tapapopas Kai | Tig ATAKTOU Kai TANLMEAODS MPOEOTHKEV 
Kivnoews. det yap eivat Kal tadta év TH Tavti Kai ovpMANnpodv tiv 
Toikthiav tis SANs StaKkooproews, Kai Tig TMapvTootdacews abtTmv 
Kal Tij¢ OTdoEWSs Kai Tio Stapovijc ev Toic didiots yéveow TeptexecBat 
Ti aitiav. & di) Kai oi TOV iepwv Deoudv | tyeLovec Katavoroavtes 
TepLodoicg wptopevais éta€av yéhwtda te Kai Oprvovg émtteAeioBa, toic 
TOLOVTOLS yEveotv APootobLevot Kai THs GANS TeEpi TO Belov aytoTeiag THV 
TIPOOT}KOVOAV LOIpaV ATOKANPWoavtTes. 

‘Qonep obv 1 tov igpov Téxvn Kataveitaoa Sedvtwes Tiv ovuTACAV 
Opynokeiav toic Eeoic Kai toic | Twv Dew@v Omadoic, iva uNdév Gpotpov 
Ths émtPadrdovons Yepaneiac anodeinntat twv didiws Emouevwv ToiC 
Qeoic, TOvSG HEV Taic dywwTdtaic TedeTaic Kai Toic LVOTKOIG OVELBOAOIC 
TPOGdyeTtat, THV dé TOI PatvopEvoic TAONHLAGL TpOKaAEitat Tas ddcEIC 
dia Sr] Ttvog dppritov ovpmabeiac, | obtws dpa Kai oi THV ToWWVdSe ELVOWV 
TLATEPES Eig MAGAV We eitetv AToPAEWavtTeEs Ti TOV Veiwv MpdOSov kai TOG 
ubBous eic GAnv avayetv onebdovtes Tv ag’ Exadotov Tpoioboav oeIpav 
TO Lev TPOBEBANLEVOV AdTaV Kai eidwALKOV avdadoyov UmEOTI}GAVTO TOIC 
eOXAToIs yévEeot Kai TOV Teev|Taiwv Kai EVVAWV TPOEOTHKOOL TAD, TO dé 
AMOKEKPUELLEVOV Kai AyVWOTOV TOI TOANOIC Tic Ev ABatots ZEnpnuEvns || 
Tov Dewv ovoiac ExkPavTtKov Toic PAoBEdLOOW TwV dvtTwv TapEedooay. 
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the irrational; that which transcends in simplicity all fragmented beauty, 
by things that are considered ugly and obscene. They do this, in all prob- 
ability, to remind us of the transcendent supereminence of that which they 
treat. 

Moreover, it is possible to observe the ends of the chains that descend 
from the || highest ranks of the gods to the lowest and pass through all the 
classes that exist, setting [as a screen] before themselves just such identities 
as the myths attribute to the gods themselves and producing and sustain- 
ing just the sort of things they [the myths] use to hide the secret doctrine 
concerning the primal beings. The lowest of the daemonic®® ranks, the ones 
turned toward matter, are set over the perversions of the natural capacities, 
over ugliness and obscenity in the material world, over distraction into 
evil, and disorderly and erratic movement. These things, too, must exist in 
the universe and fill out the diversity of the universal order, and the cause 
of their epiphenomenal existence,”° their substance and their continuity 
must be contained within the ranks of the eternal. In their knowledge of 
these things, the founders of sacred rites ordained that laughter and lam- 
entation occupy set periods, paying our debt to these classes and allocating 
to them their due portion of the total worship of the divine. 

And so, just as the hieratic art, necessarily distributing cult practices 
among the gods and their attendants, so that none of those in the eternal 
following of the gods may be left without an appropriate share of cult, 
approaches the gods themselves with the holiest initiations and mystical 
symbols while it invites the gifts of the other class with shows of passion, 
through some ineffable affinity, in just the same way, the fathers of this 
sort of myth, taking into consideration, so to speak, the entire procession 
of divine beings, and desirous of drawing the myths up to the entire chain 
stemming from each, established that part of them that is projected in 
front and iconic to correspond to the lowest classes of the divine, those 
who preside over the lowest, embodied passions, while they passed on that 
which revealed the transcendent || being of the gods in their sanctuaries, 
hidden and unknown to the many, to those who are given to contempla- 
tion of that which truly exists. 





95. Broadly speaking, the classes or ranks above the human are the divine and the 
lower, mediating daemonic, but the daemonic may also be contrasted with the angelic 
(above) and the heroic (below). Cf. 91 (K86,5-10). 

96. nmapumdotaotc: F: existence épiphénoménale (as so often, finding the mot 
juste). 
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Kal o0 Tw di] THV LVOWV EkaoTOS SaLOVLOG HEV EOTLV KATA TO PalvopEvoy, 
Oeiog Sé Kata tiv dnoppntov Gewpiay. | 

Ei 64 tabta dp8ac eitopev, odTE Tod OpNpiKods LWKBOVUG dia TabTa 
THIS MPs TA TPAyLata TA SvTWC SvTa OiKkELOTITOS TapatpEeioBat MPOOT|KEL, 
dott pl] Tpdc Tatdeiav Nuiv ovvteAobow Tov véwv (od yap madevTIKOV 
THV ToOLovTwv oti HVAWV TO TEAOG, ODSE gic TodTO PAEMOVTES ad|Tovs oi 
ywvPorAdotat Mapedsooav), obtEe Tovs Tapa TM TTAdtwvi yeypapéevouc eic 
Ti abtiy idéav avarteuTtetv Tots EvOeaotiKwtEpoic, AMAA Ywpic EKATEPOUG 
apopicetv: kai Tovs LEV PLoGOgwtépovs TiBEDOal, Tod dé TOI iepattKOic 
Qeopoic MpooT}KOVTac, Kai TOdG LEV vEoIG AKovELv TpEMovTac, | TOUS dé 
Toic Sta Mdons we eimetv Tig GAANS Tatdeiag OPOW> NypEvotc Kal gic TV 
TOV ToLovde LVOwWV aKpdaocty Mortep Spyavov TL LVOTKOV iSpdoat TOV THC 
Woxi|s vodv épieLEvolec. 

AX 6 péev LwKpatys Kai tadta ixavwc évdeikvutat Toic ovvopav 
dvvapévotc, Kai STi THS Oprpov | uvPorotiac we prjte MadevtiKi|<s pte TOIC 
TOV véwv AMAGOTOIC Kai ABatoIc HOEotw ovvappoCopuEvns émthapyBavetat, 
Kal Wc TO ANOPpHToV adTijs Kai KPY~LOV ayaBdv EWoOTIKi|¢ Tivos Seitat 
Kal évOeaotiKij¢ voroews. oi 5& MoAAOL THV LoKpaTiK@v Adywv odK 
EMMoONLEvot TOPPW Tot TIS TOD | PAoDdgoD Stavoiag dToTENTWKOTES 
dtaPaddovow dmav TO ToLodToOv TOV LWWOwv eidoc. 

Ti dy obv now 6 LwKpatng TEpi adTav, dEov daKoverv, Kai dv fv 
aitiav dnooKkevacetat tiv totdvde pv8odoyiav. 6 yap véos ody Oidc TE 
Kpivetv Sti te dtdvota Kai 6 | uN, GAN bo’ Av THALKODTOS Ov AaB Ev 
taic ddéatc, || SvoeKvinta te kai duEetdotata Pret yiveoBa, wv di 
lows éveka TEpi MavtOs TouTEOV A TpWTa akovovoty, StL KaAALOTA 
wenvOoAoynMEva TPdG apeTiv dakovetv. [2.378d] eikdtwo dpa Tovcs 
‘Ounpixods | pb8ovc obk ed LELpToBat AEyoLEV TO DEiov- Ov yap T1PdcG 
dpetiyv Kai tadeiav ovdé Tiv pO TwV véwv aywylv ovvTedoOdOW Toc 
vopobetaic, dhAd tabtH pEev ovdéev EolKOTES Paivovtat Toi Ovo, ObS’ dv 
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Thus, each myth is appropriate to the daemons on its literal level (kata 
TO Patvopevov), while it is appropriate to the gods according to the secret 
doctrine. 

If we are correct in what we have said, then neither is it right to deny 
the appropriateness of the Homeric myths to those things that truly exist, 
on the basis that they do not contribute to the education of the young— 
since the goal of such myths is not educational, and the mythoplasts did 
not pass them down to us with this end in view—nor is it right to place 
the myths of Plato in the same class with the more inspired ones. Rather, 
we must distinguish between the two, classifying [Plato's] myths as more 
philosophical and the other sort [Homer’s] as more fitting to hieratic 
custom, the former as appropriate for the young to hear but Homer's 
appropriate for those who have been correctly guided through, so to 
speak, the whole of the required education and who wish to firmly estab- 
lish the intellective part of their soul in the hearing of such myths, using 
this as a mystical tool. 


[d. Socrates distinguished the two types of myth] 


For those able to understand, Socrates indicates all of this perfectly 
clearly, both in that he attacks Homer’s mythmaking as noneducational 
and inappropriate for the unformed and innocent minds of the young and 
because [, in his account, gaining access to] its secret and hidden good 
requires some sort of mystical and inspired perception. The many, on the 
other hand, failing to apprehend Socrates’ words and falling far from the 
philosopher’s meaning, denounce this entire class of myths. 

One should listen to what Socrates himself says about these myths, 
along with his reasons for rejecting this sort of mythology: 


The young person is unable to distinguish between what is “second 
meaning” and what is not, yet whatever opinions he receives at 
that age || tend to become ineradicable and unchangeable. For 
these reasons we should certainly make it our highest priority to 
ensure that those things they hear first will be composed as beau- 
tifully as possible to inspire virtue. [Rep. 2.378d-e] 


Quite reasonably, then, we say that the myths of Homer do not give a 
good imitation of the divine, for they do not incline to virtue and educa- 
tion and they are not useful to the lawmakers for the correct upbringing of 
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TIPETOLEV TOIC Tig MOAITIKHS EMLOTHUNS TPOioTaLLEVoOtc, TpOTIOV dé GAAOV 
ovvappolovtat | Toic Beoic Kai dvayovow eis tiv éxeivwv Dewpiav Tov<s 
eb TEPUKOTAG: Kai TO dyaBOv adTav goTL Od TaidEvTIKOV GAAG LVOTIKOV, 
ovdé veaponpettots ews ahd mpeoPutiKijs otoxaCouevov. Sndoi dé tov 
Kal TobTo 6 LwKpatnys A€ywv, St SV anoppHtwv akovet we GAtyiotovs 
Mpémtet TMV | TOLOVTWV LVOWv, BvGaLEVOUS Od XOipoV GAAG TL HEYA Kai 
anopov Oipa. [2.378a] 

Todhod dpa dei Kata tv moAA@v dSdkav atipdetv TOV TpdTIOV 
TovTOV Tis HVBOTOIIas, <dTE> Taig Te AyWTATAIG TWV TeAETHV Kai TOIC 
TEAELOTATOLS TWV LVOTHPiwv GboTOLXOV abTiis ATOgaivetat TI aKpdaovy | 
bmapxetv. TO yap peta OvOLdV Kal TOUTWV TOV LEYioTWV Kai TeheWTATWV 
év AMOpprtw xpfvat tovs totovtovc pWOovs éxgaiveoBat voTaywyiav 
kal tedetiv davaywyov T@v akovovtwv eivat Sndoi tiv év adtoic Hewpiav. 

‘Ootitc obv Huw@v TO madapi@dec tis Wuyiic Kai veapomperéec 
anEeoKevaoato | Kai TAG Tig Pavtaciag dopiotovG Sp—ac KaTeoTHOATO 
Kai vobv tyeLova MpovotIoato Tijc¢ Eavtod Cwijc, ObTOG EyKatpoTata dv 
METEXOL TWV Ev TOI ToLOIdde LWOOIC dTOKEKPLELLLEVWV DeaLatwv, TraLdeiac 
dé ad Ett Kai Tig TOV HOWV ovEETPIac TpODdSEdLEVOS OdK Av doPaAws 
&ntoItO Tis Tov|twv Dewpiac. od yap Sei Tt Toic TMV De@v pWOTIKOIC 
vor||waotw Katw8ev and tis KAN Tpoogépety, OVSE KaTATELVOLEVOV DO 
TOV PAVTACTIKOV KivIoEwv EmtimNSav Taic TH VO katapavéot émiPodaic, 
ovdé ovyxeiv GAANAolc TA TE Tis GAoyias MAO Wata Kai TA TiS DewpNttKi|s 
évepyeiac efaipeta | aya8a, ddAhd tH Te UwKpater meWopEevous Kai TH 
TaEtEL Tis Emi TO DEiov davaywyiis Xwpic HEV Tis OPO AnteoBat TOV HAG 
Tradeiac, xwpic dé Tis voepac TOV Svtwv TepwwTi|c avtiAapBaveoBal, 
Kai Civ éxatépa MpEMovtwc, ApYoHEvous EV ANd Tic KaTadeeoTEpac 
Kai MoAITiKWTépas aywyfs¢, Tehev|t@vtac dé Eig adTIV TI Tpdc TO DEiov 
LLVOTIKTV EVWOLV. 

Tadta pév obv ddXog dv ein Tpdmt0¢ AOywv- Stt dé Kai TH LwKpatet 
dedoxtat Kai TO TOV WOW eidoc eivat SiTTOV, EK TOV eipnLevwv 
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the young,” and in this they appear to bear no resemblance to those things 
that truly exist and they would be of no use to those concerned with politi- 
cal theory. Nevertheless, in another manner they are in harmony with the 
gods and raise up to contemplation of the gods those who are naturally 
suited to it. Their specific virtue is not educational but mystical, and they 
are aimed not at youth but at maturity. Socrates makes this clear as well, 
when he says: 


The hearing of such myths should be restricted to a few, in secret, 
after sacrificing not a pig but some large and rare victim. [Rep. 
2.378a] 


Therefore, this sort of mythmaking is not to be scorned, as many would 
have us believe, when [Socrates] puts hearing it in the same category with 
the holiest of initiations and the most perfect of mysteries. The fact that 
such myths are used in secret and after the greatest and most perfect of 
sacrifices demonstrates that the doctrine contained in them reveals a holy 
mystery and constitutes an anagogic initiation for the listener. 

Whoever, then, among us has cleared his soul of the puerile and the 
juvenile and has established order in the uncontrolled impulses of his 
imagination and made intellect the ordering principle of his life, this is the 
one who would be at the best point in his life to enjoy the spectacles hidden 
in such myths, but their contemplation would not be approached with- 
out danger by one still lacking in education and symmetry of character. 
For we must bring nothing from the material world below to the mystical 
apprehension || of the gods, nor, while still tortured by the impulses of the 
imagination, must we leap to the concepts perceived [only] by the intellect, 
nor mix together those things suffered through the influence of the irratio- 
nal with the transcendent benefits acquired by contemplative activity, but 
rather, putting our trust in Socrates and in the order of the ascent to the 
divine, we must separately acquire correct ethical education and grasp the 
intellective contemplation of true being, and we must live in a manner fit- 
ting to each, beginning with the more limited education into the political 
virtues and finally reaching the mystical union with the divine. 

That, however, belongs to another discussion. It has been observed 
above that it was Socrates’ position as well that there are two classes of 





97. Following F. and supplying a verb (e.g., teivovotv) for the first phrase. 
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bméuvnotat, Aé€yw dé we TO pev got TadevTiKOv, TO dé TeAeoTIKOV, Kal 
TO HEV TIPOG THV HOLKI | dpetiyv TapaoKevaloy, TO dé tiv Tpd¢c TO BEiov 
OVVAGTV TMApEXOLEVOY, Kai TO LEV TOUS TOAAODS HU@V Wgeeiv SuVapEVOV, 
TO d& éAaxiotoicg ovvappolopEvoy, Kai TO LEV KOLVOV Kai yVWPILLOV TOIC 
avOpwroic, TO dé AndppNtov Kai dovpETPOV Toic [i] Teh€ws EvidpdoBat 
T@ Oeiw orovdaCovory, | Kai TO Lev Taic TOV vewv EEeow ovototyovy, TO dé 
Leta OvOLOv Kai UvVOTIKI|S TapaddcEws LOAIc EKPatvopLEvov. 

ei Toivvy tabta Kai 6 LwxKpatns hudac avadiSdoKet, mH¢ ovdyi 
OVL@wvEiv HEV AVTOV TIPdG TOV “OUNpoV grooLEV Tepi WV LWOIK< 
deEEpyetat, Tooodtov dé dpa tic Nap’ adt@ pvOo|motiag anooKkevalecBat 
kal dtehéyxetv, Goov 1pd¢c Thy Tapodoav TMV Adywv bNdBEotv Kai TIY TIS 
Tradeias TOV vVewv DETyNOW aAvappooToOV abTijs KatapaiveTalt; 

AAG tadta péev ptkpov botepov: ei dé Set TOV LVOLK@V TAAOLAaTWV 
dhdkwc | pwév tobs vouobEtacg épantecBat Kai Tac dteAeotépac sets 
Oepanevetv emtyeipodvtac, dAAws 5é Tod EvOeaoTiKaic émt||BoAaic tiv 
dppyntov tav Vewv ovoiav toic EmecPat Mpdc TO dvavtec THC Dewpiac 
dvvapevoic évdetkvvplevovc, ote tac Heaiotov piyetc amoproopev 
avayet eic tiv mepi Oe@v avéAeyKTov émtotHUNnv obte Tov Kpoviouc 
deopovc obte tac | Opavod topdc, & dt) taic TOV véwv daKoaic dovupETPAa 
gnow 6 LwKxpatng¢ bndpyxetv Kai ovdapac ovvappolecBat taic Eo tov 
Tradeiag Lovns Seopevwv: Awe yap év adAotTpiatc brodoxaic 1 WOT 
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myths, the one educational and the other initiatory. The one prepares 
for moral virtue; the other offers contact with the divine. The one is able 
to be of some advantage to most of us, but the other is suited to a very 
small number. The first is shared in common and generally intelligible to 
humanity, but the other is secret and unsuited to those who are not eager 
to be perfectly rooted in the divine. The one corresponds to the condition 
of youth; the other is only revealed through sacrifice and through the mys- 
tical tradition. 

Now, if Socrates as well teaches us these things, how can we refuse to 
say that he is in harmony with Homer concerning what Homer describes 
mythically, and then that all he rejects and finds fault with in Homer’s 
mythmaking is that part of it that is clearly out of harmony with the pres- 
ent discussion? and with the direction of the education of the young? 


[e. The allegorical interpretation of obscene myths] 


We shall return to this a little later. But if lawmakers and those who 
undertake to look after those further from perfection®? must approach 
myth in one way, and in a different way those || who, using inspired con- 
cepts, are revealing the hidden existence of the gods to those capable of 
following on the uphill path of contemplation, we shall not find it impos- 
sible to incorporate the casting out of Hephaestus, the binding of Kronos, 
or the castration of Ouranos into the irrefutable body of wisdom about 
the gods—all three of them certainly stories that Socrates says are incom- 
patible with a youthful audience and utterly inappropriate to the state of 
mind of those whose only need is education. The mystical apprehension 
of the divine would not, after all, come about in entirely alien receptacles, 





98. Le., with the discussion of education in the second and third books of the 
Republic. 

99. I.e., educators. 

100. bnodoxai: in the Timaeus, the receptacle is that philosophically dubious 
matter without quality that receives qualities from the forms. This is an endlessly fas- 
cinating relationship for the later Platonists and is described as operative on multiple 
levels. We ourselves (with our discursive minds) are thought of as the proper recep- 
tacles for myths (see 97 [K89,10-24]; 139 [K111,13-19]; 139 [K112,11-12]), where 
distortions of reality can be understood in terms of our (limited) capacities. Here as 
well the receptacles in question seem to be the more elementary students, still in need 
of education and hence not (yet) fit receptacles for the wisdom contained in inspired 


myth. 
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THV Beiwv yv@oic ov«K dv ToTE EyyEvotTO. TOVTOIG 51) Obv Toic TWV TOLOVdE 
Peapatwv | EmnPodAotc A€yovtes, we dpa 1) pev Heaiotov piytc tiv dvwOev 
aypt Tov teAevtaiwv év Toic aicOntoic SnuLlovpynudtwv tod Deiov 
TIPOOSoV EvdeiKVUTAL, KiIVOLHEVIV Kai TeAeLovpLEVNV Kal TOSNyEeTovLEVNV 
b10 TOD Tavtwv SnuLOvpyod Kai MaTpdc, oi SE Kpdviot Seopoi thy Evwotv 
Tis | Ans Snptovpyiacg mpd¢ tiv voepav tod Kpovov Kai matpiKiyv 
drepoyxiyv SnAovony, ai SE Tod OVpavod topai tiv StaKkptotv Tis Titavucis 
OELPAs AMO Tis OVVEKTIKi}S StaKkoouNoEws aiviooovTal, Taya dv yywptLa 
AEyoltev Kal TO TOV LVOWV TpaytiKov Kai TAdOLATwWSdec eic TV VOEPaV TWV 
Veiwv | yev@v avareuTtotpev Pewpiav. 

Tlavta yap ta map’ hiv Kata TO yeipov éu*avtaCopeva Kai Tic 
Katadeeotépacg Svta ovototyiac én’ éxeivwv oi WoL Kat’ abt tiv 
Kpeittova gbow Kai dSbvaytv maparapBavovotv. oiov 6 dSeopdg Tap’ 
Tuiv pev KwAvoic éott Kai emioxeotc Tic Evepyeiac, exe SE | ovvagry 
TIPOSG TA aitia Kai Evwots GppHtos. Kai 1) Piyic EvtabOa Lev Kivnoic éott 
Biatoc bm’ GAAOV, Tapa dé Toic DEeoic TIv yOvitov évdeikvuTat TPdodoV 
kal tiv dgetov eri Mavta Tapovoiav Kai evAVTOV, ODK APLOTALEVIV THC 
oikeiac dpyiics, GAN am’ exeivyns Sia Tdavtwv év TaEet Mpotodoay. | Kai ai 
TOMAL TOIG HEV LEPLOTOIC MPdyLaoLV Kai EvbAoIG || EAATTWOLV EuTIOLODOLW 
Tis Suvdpews, ev dé taic Mpwtovpyoic aitiaic mpdodov tov devtépwv 
cig D~EIMLEVIV TAEW ANd TMV O—ETépwv aitiwv aiviooovTal, THY TPWTWV 
avehattwtwv év Eavtoic iSpvpevwv, Kai LTE KtIVOULEVWV ag’ EavTov 614 | 
Ti}V TOUVTWV TPdOSdoV NTE EAAGOOVLHEVWV Sad TOV TOUTWV XWPLOLOV [LTTE 
Statpovpevwv dia tiv ev Toic KatadeeotEepotc StaKptotv. 

AAG tabta Kai 6 LwKpatns Proiv véotg Lev daveritHdeta akovetv, 
Toic dé Ev Anopprytw Ti Tepi Oe@v aATEtav ovvaipEiv Ad TOV LLOLK@V 
ovuBdAwv Svvapevois | Cyteiv te Kai Pedoao8at mpoonket- Kai ob dtd 
TOUTO TMavteAds ExPANTEA, SLOTLMPOS Tac THV vewv etc EoTiv avappoota. 
TéTMIOVOEV YAP TOVTO Kai TadTA Ta LVOIKA TAGOLATA, Step 6 TTAdtwv tov 
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and so, when we tell those who have experienced such spectacles that the 
fall of Hephaestus displays the procession of the divine from above to 
the lowest of the creations in the realm perceived by the senses, begun, 
brought to completion, and guided along the way by the creator and 
father of the universe—and that the bonds of Kronos show the union of 
the whole of creation with the intellective and paternal transcendence 
of Kronos—and that the castration of Ouranos points to!®! the separa- 
tion of the Titanic chain from the essential ordering of the universe—in 
saying all this, we may well be telling a familiar story, referring the the- 
atrical and the fictional [in the myths] to the intellective contemplation 
of the gods.!° 

Everything that is imagined as pejorative here, and falling into the 
inferior category, the myths take in its specifically better sense and mean- 
ing, when reference is made to the gods. For example, “bondage” among 
us is hindrance and checking of activity; there, it is contact and ineffable 
union with the causes. “Casting out” here is violent movement caused by 
another, but among the gods it indicates generative procession and free 
and unrestrained attendance on all things, not separated from its own 
first principle but proceeding from this in an orderly manner through 
all things. “Castration” in the context of fragmented and material things 
entails a diminishing of || power, but in the context of the primal causes it 
points to the procession of secondaries from their own causes to a lower 
realm, while the primaries remain undiminished in themselves and nei- 
ther are displaced on account of the procession of these things, nor dimin- 
ished by their separation from the secondaries, nor divided on account of 
the division in the lower realms. 

All of this Socrates as well says is unfit for the young to hear, but it is 
the business of those able to grasp in secret, from the mythical symbols, 
the truth about the gods to seek it out and to contemplate it. It is not to 
be utterly cast out simply because it is inappropriate to the state of mind 
of the young. In fact, what happens to these mythic fictions is what Plato 





101. aivittouat (hint at, imply, point to) is the verb most frequently chosen to 
designate the process by which texts designate things other than their most apparent 
meanings. 

102. That is, the “secret doctrine” viewed here as an active process of apprehen- 
sion through reading. 
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gnot ta Veta kai Mavayéotata Twv Soypatwv TeTovOEval. Kai yap tadta 
Toicg pév MoANoic | goTt KatayéAaota, Toic 5é ic vodvV dveyelpouEevotc 
dXiyots Sr Tlotw éx@aivet TI EAVTO@V TIPOG TA TPAyLATA OVETABEtay, Kai 
tiv && abt@v THv iepatikdv Epywv Tapexetat Miotiv Tic MpPds TA Deia 
ovp@vots dvvauewc: Kai yap oi Deol TWV TOLWVdSe GLEBOAWV dKOvOVTEC 
xaipovow kai toi Ka|Aobow étoipwe meiPovtat Kai Ti EavT@v idtOTHTA 
Tpogaivovow dia TOvTWV Ws oikeiwv adToic Kai UdALOTA yvwpiLWwv 
ovvOnudtwv- Kai Ta EvoTHpla Kai ai teAetai Kai TO Spaotiptov év 
tovtoic éxovotv Kal OAOKANPA Kal AtpELT Kai aMAG Peduata Sta tobTwv 
mpokevovov Toic wotatc Ka8o| pa, Wv 6 véos TI TAtKiav Kai TOAD LAAAOV 
6 TO NB0c ToLlodTOG AdeKTdc EoTLV. Li] Toivov AEywpEV ws ob TaLdevTLKOL 
TIPOG dpetiy eioww ot Toloide LVL TWV Tap’ “EAANotv Deokoywv, GAN’ 
WG Ovxi Toi igpatiKoic DeopLoic GvUPwvoTator dSeikvbwpeEV, UNdE WC 
AvoLOiws LILodvTat TA Beia Std | TOV ATeL@atvovtwv ovEBOAWY, GAN WS 
obyi ovuTaetav || hiv dppntov mponapacKkevacovow eic TI LETovoiav 
TOV Oewv. 

Oi pév yap eic Tv TOV vewv Tatdeiav Ovvteivovtes EOTWOAV TOAD 
wev TO eikdg éxovtec, MOAAT Sé TIV EV TOIS PatvouEevotG TUTMOIG Ti}< 
wv8orotiac edmpEertetav, Tavty | dé THV évavtiwv dvouatwv KaBapevovtEs 
Kai dS Ouototyntog TWV ovpEPdAWV TIPdG Ta Dela OVVATTOVTEG, Oi 5é 
évOeaotikwttpacg otoxatouevor gews Kai dv dvadoyiag povng ta 
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somewhere!® says happens to the most divine and august of doctrines.!4 
They are a matter for laughter for the many but to the few who are awak- 
ened to intellect they reveal their sympathy with reality and give proof, 
based on the very operations of the hieratic art, of their powers, which 
derive from their participation in the nature of the divine. Furthermore, 
the gods enjoy hearing these symbolic formulas and readily respond to 
the invokers and reveal their specific properties through these formulas 
on the basis that they are tokens both appropriate and familiar to them. 
Both the mysteries and initiations likewise produce their effect through 
these formulas, and through them they provide entire, calm, and simple 
visions for the initiates to see, but which the young in age, and much more 
the young in character, are not equipped to receive. Now, let us not simply 
say that such myths of the Greek theologians!” do not educate and incline 
toward virtue, but let us [if we can] show also that they are not in perfect 
accord with the hieratic precepts; neither let us say simply that, with their 
absurd symbols, they give a nonresembling portrait of the divine, but let us 
demonstrate that they in no way prepare for us a secret || sympathy leading 
to participation in [the life of] the gods. 

Let it be the case that those myths that contribute to the education of 
children have a good deal of realism in them and a good deal of propriety 
in the visible patterns of the mythmaking and are everywhere pure of rep- 
resentation through opposite terms,!° connecting with divinity through 
the resemblance of their symbols to the divine;!°” nevertheless, those that 
aim at a more inspired state of mind and compose their whole tale bring- 





103. But where? FE cites Theaetetus 172c-175 (along with several more obviously 
relevant passages in the Hermetica), but in fact the passage in Plato that Proclus has 
in mind is difficult to identify, and although stories of protecting secret doctrine from 
the ridicule of the many abound in later Platonism (especially once the “many” can be 
assumed to be Christian), this is hardly a characteristic theme in Plato. Anne Shep- 
pard (1981) makes a convincing case that Proclus is in fact pointing to the Second 
Letter (314a), a passage she sees as influencing, directly or indirectly, many others. 

104. As F. notes ad loc., apparently the doctrines of the hieratic art or precepts 
(igpatiKt Texvn, tepatiKot Becpoi). 

105. Preeminently, Homer and Hesiod. 

106. Cf. the formulation below, 295 (K198,13-19), as well as what has just been 
said above about representation of qualities of the divine in inspired poetry that use 
expressions diametrically opposite to the true characteristics of the gods. 

107. This sentence reinforces Sheppard's position (see 91 n. 117) that iconic rep- 
resentation, based on the relationship called dvaAoyia, is not incompatible with the 
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goXATa TOIc MPWTioTOIcg OVVapLOCOVTES Kal Tis év TW TavTi ovpTIABEiac 
TMV GmoTEhEOUaTWV TIPOSG TA yEevvyTIKA adTaV | aitta TOLODpEVOL TOV 
ovpTavta AOyov eikOTws Sijov TWV TOAAOV udv UrtepLSovtes XP@vtat 
TLAVTOIWG TOic OvOLAOL ic Ti TMV Beiwv TpaypLatwv Evderetv. 

Emel Kai Thy Gppoviav aAnv pev eivat TI UtuNTiKTY Papev Kai Sid 
TMV TPOG dpETiyy EyElpOvtTwv LEA@v Tac TMV vewv Wuyi | Pepattevovoay, 
aAAny dé tiv EvOeov Kal KtvNTIKIV TOV AkKOVOVTWV Kai Tij¢ Beiac paviac 
TOUnTiKH, fv dt) Kpeittova owPpoovvns éEmovopacopev: Kal TiV Hev 
ovpTAnpobdv tiv SAnv matdeiav brerngapev, tiv dé Wo avdpLOOTOV 
TIPOS TH ToAttuKT StakdouNow artooKevalopEBa. 7 ob Sta TodTO | Kai 
Tiv Dpvytov dppoviav 6 LwKpatns Ws EKOTATIKI|V TOV WoX@v ExBadretv 
TWV TIPOG TatdEiav OvVTEAOLVTWV THG LOVOIKT|S TPOTwWV HEiwoev [Lach. 
188d]; Wonep ovdv 1 appovia Stitt, Kai 1) pev oikeia Toic MadevtiKoic, 
1) b& dAAOTPLOG, O'TWS dpa Kai 1] WLBOACYyia SupNtat Mpdc Te | THY TwV 
véwv opOiv aywyiv Kal 1pd¢ TI igpatiKiv Kal ovpBoAtKiyv Tod Beiov 
TPOKANOL. Kai 1} Hev SU eikdvwv LEBOSOG Toig yvnoiws Piocogototv 
mpoonket, 1) dé St anopprytwv ovvOnudatwv tij¢ Beiac oboiacg Evderktc 
Toic Tis WVOTIKWTEPAs TyyeLOoL TeAEoLovupyiac, ag’ Ns SI) Kai adTdG | 6 
TKdtwv ToAAG Tov oikeiwv Soypatwv aot motdTepa Kati || Evapyeotepa 
dexvovat. SnAoi dé év Daidwvi [62b, 69c, 108a] tO te Ev anopprtots 
AEyOuEvoy, Ws Ev TIVE Ppovpad EopuEv oi AvOpwrotl, oLyi TH MpeTovon 
o&Pwv, Kai Tac TedeTAg LApTUPOLEVOS TOV Sta~opwv ANgEwv Tis WXi}< | 
Kexa8appévns Te kai dxa8aptov eic Atdov amovons, Kai Tac Te oxioets ad 
kal Tac TPLOSOUS Ad TMV Ooiwv Kai TWV TAaTpiwv DecoLav TeKLALPOLLEVOG, 
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ing the last beings into harmony with the first entirely by analogy and 
by the sympathy in the universe of resultant things with their genera- 
tive causes—it is certainly with justification that these myths take little 
account of most of us and use words in myriad different ways to display 
the divine. 

We say, then, that there exists on the one hand a mode!” that is 
mimetic and that cares for the souls of the young with its songs that arouse 
them to virtue, and another mode that is inspired and stimulates those 
who listen to it and creates a divine madness, which we declare to be better 
than sanity.!°? We have said that this first mode has everything in it neces- 
sary to education, and we reject the other as incompatible with the orderly 
arrangement of the state. Yet is this not exactly the reason why Socrates 
saw fit to banish the Phrygian mode from the musical curriculum, because 
it was conducive to ecstasy of the soul? [Cf. Plato, Lach. 188d.] Now just 
as there are two musical modes, the one appropriate to education and the 
other alien to it, in the same way mythology is divided into that which 
steers the young in the right direction and that which is a hieratic and 
symbolic evocation of the divine. The [first, the] method that uses images, 
is appropriate to genuine philosophers, while the demonstration of the 
true nature of the divine using secret symbols belongs to the guides of the 
more secret mysteries, on which, of course, Plato himself saw fit to draw 
to make many of his own doctrines more credible || and clearer. He shows 
this in the Phaedo where he honors with appropriate silence “the esoteric 
doctrine that we humans are in a prison” [62b],!!° and further where he 
calls on the initiations to witness to the differing lots of the purified and 
impure souls going off to Hades [69c], and again in deriving his ideas for 
the forks and meetings of three roads [in the underworld] from the holy 





use of symbols and occurs in even the highest of the categories of poetry. Symbols can 
represent through opposites, but they can also represent iconically. 

108. The Dorian. Cf. above 41 (K61,28-K62,9). [F.] 

109. Better (kpeittova) in the sense of “stronger,” “carrying off the victory.’ E. took 
the relative pronoun tiv above (K84,16) to refer to dppovia, but several factors favor 
pavia as its antecedent. See in particular the classification of types of uovotkn above 
(33 [K57,25-29]) where Proclus quotes the Phaedrus on divine madness and poetry: 
“his poetry—the sane man’s [1) tod cowppovotvtoc]—fades into obscurity in the pres- 
ence of that of madmen [Phdr. 245a]. 

110. The first part of the phrase cited is roughly paraphrased, but it is clear that 
the entire phrase is what is being quoted. 
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& dt) THs ovuBOAKAS dnavta Bewpiag goTi LEoTAd, Kal TWV Tapa Toic 
Tointaic OpvrAovpevwv avddwv te Kai KaVddwv, TwV Te AtovvotaK@v | 
TAOHLATWV Kai TOV TiTaviK@V aLapTHLAaTwv eyopEevwy, Kal TMV év AtSov 
TpLOSwV Kal Tig TAGVS Kal TOV TOLOVTWV ATAVTWV. 

‘Qo’ ob& av avtdc TMavteh@c atipdoetev tiv Torabtny pvOorotiay, 
GAN’ Ws TPdG TI MadEevTIKIV TMV vewv Tpoaipectv GAAOTpIAV adTIV 
dmeiAngev- Kai Sta taita | tovdc thc Peoroyiac TUTOVS GUEMETPOUG TOIC 
Tov Tadevtikov Peo tapadidwouv. 

Aoxet 5€ pot kai TO TOV ToINTIK@V TAACLATwWV TpaytKOv Kai TO 
Tepat@deg Kai TO Tapa vot xKiveiv Tobs daKovovtTag Tavtodamwc 
gig TIV Tis GAnPeiacg Gtnotw Kai eivat mpd¢ TV amOppHtov yv@otv 
OAKOV | Kai pr) EmuTpEeTtetv Tuiv Sta TIV Patvopevny amiOavoTnta pEveEtv 
émi TOV TPOPEBANLEVWV Evvoldv, GAN AvayKdlew eic TO EvtOG TOV 
ubOwv Stabaiverv kai TOV KeKkpvpLEVoV év dgavel TOV LvBOTAACTMV 
TepiepyaCeoBat vodv, kai Dewpeiv Omoiac Lev pvoetc, Hikac dé Suvapets 
éxeivot AaBovtec eis | tv gEavt@v Stavotav Toiode Toic ovpPOAOIS aAdTAG 
Toi pe?’ Eavtovcs Eorunvay. 
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and traditional institutions [108a]—all of which!!! indeed is full of sym- 
bolic theory and full as well of the things the poets repeat about ascents 
and descents!!* and of the sufferings!!3 of Dionysus, the so-called sins of 
the Titans, the meetings of three roads in Hades, wanderings, and all such 
things. 

Thus Plato himself would not entirely scorn such mythmaking but 
judged it alien to the project of educating the young, and it was for this 
reason that he passed down principles of theology commensurate with the 
character of education. 


[f. Proclus’s opinion on the function of the monstrous in myth] 


It is my belief that the theatrical, the monstrous, and the unnatural in 
poetic fictions also move the hearers in all sorts of ways to search after the 
truth and that they are a device to draw us toward the secret knowledge. 
Because of their manifest lack of plausibility,!!4 they do not permit us to 
remain at the level of the concepts projected on the surface but rather 
force us to penetrate!!> into the interior of the myths and concern our- 
selves with the meaning of the mythoplasts, which is hidden away where 
it cannot be seen, and to consider what qualities and what great powers 
they have put into that meaning of theirs!!° and passed on to posterity 
with these symbols. 





111. The relative pronoun has a vague antecedent, but “all of this” can be taken to 
be the Myth of Er (several elements of which are evoked) along with many other pas- 
sages in Plato that are heavily larded with initiatory language and symbolism. 

112. Proclus may have in mind the cave of the nymphs in the Odyssey (13.102- 
112), his ideas on which will have been influenced by Porphyry’s reading. 

113. Reading (with E) Abel’s conjecture ma8nuatwv for the manuscript’s 
ovvOnpatwv, from Kroll’s apparatus. 

114. Reading my conjecture amiavotnta for the manuscript’s mOavotnta (cf. 
91 [K86,1]). 

115. Reading StaBaivetv for the manuscript’s diabadAetw with F, from Kroll’s 
addenda (2:472). 

116. Reading my conjecture éavt@v for the manuscript’s abtav. If adtwv is pos- 
sessive genitive, this position would be quite unusual for a personal pronoun, and as 
far as I can see, Proclus does not elsewhere break this rule. Just above (lines 22-23) 
reference has been made to the vodc (“meaning”) of the mythoplasts (apparently a 
possessive genitive), and this phrase seems to echo the earlier one. 
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‘Ote toivov aveyeipovotv Lev oi ToLoide LOGO TOUS EVPVEOTEPOUS TIPdG 
Ti Egeow Tic év abtoic || atoKpY~ov Dewpiac Kai Sia tiv Patvouevnv 
TepatoAoyiav tig év Toic advToIc iSpvpevng aANPEias davaktvodot 
Thy Crytnow, toic dé PeBrAotc wv pn Epc adbtoic <ov> ovyywpotot 
epantecVat, MW< od Stapepovtwe dv TpooT}Kotev | Toic BEoic avTOIC, wv 
eiow enyntai tic btooTAoEWws; Kai yap TOV BeWv TOAAA TpOPEPANTat 
yévn, TA Lev Tis Satpoviac TaEews, Ta SE Tig dyyeAtKi\<, KATAMANTTOVTA 
TovG gic THV LETOVOIAV AdTwV éyElpOLEVOUG Kai yuUVACOHEVOUG TIPOG TI]V 
TOD PwTds KaTAdSoXi Kai eic Hyos Emaipovta | Mpd¢ Ti Evwovy Tov Dewy. 
wahtota & av tic katidot tiv TOV LLOWV ToObTwWV TIPd¢G TO TMV SalLLOVwV 
gtAov ovyyévetav Kal 51a Tico exeivwv evepyeiacg ovpBodtkWs TA TOAAG 
dnAovons, oiov ei tivec Hudv imap eyévovto Saipoow mpootovyeic i Kai 
dvap Tij¢ Tap’ adTaV dtoAEAadKaoL émuTtVvoiac TOAAG | TOV yevouEVwV F} 
kai €00LEVWV EKPalvovons. 

"Ev Mdoalg yap Taig ToLadtats Pavtaciaic KaTa TOs LUPOTAdOTAG 
ahha 8 GAhwv éevdeikvutat, kai ob Ta pev eikovec, Ta dé Tapadeiypata, 
doa Sta TOUTWV ONLAIvovoOLY, GAAG TA LEV ObEBOAa, TA SE EF dvadoyiac 
EXEl THV TPO TadTa ovuTaBetay. | ei Toivev SatpLdvioG 6 TPdTOG EoTI THIS 
TOLAvVTNS WPoTIOIIac, NWS Ob TAVTH ProoLEV abtov eEnproOat tis GAANS 
andaons Tov UvOwV ToiKkthiac, Tis Te eic TV Pvoww PArETOvONS Kai Tac 
pvorKkds Svvdpets ApeppNvevovong, Kai Tis TA HON TOV WoxX@v Tadevetv 
TPOOTHOALEVNS; || 


Tivec oi mapa toic BeoAGyotc Deopaxiasg 
Staqopot TpoToL Tiyv Ev avTH ATOppHtov aAnGeLav ic 
Qas ayovtes. 
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Thus, since myths of this sort arouse in those of the best natural dis- 
position a longing for the doctrine || hidden within them, and through 
their superficial monstrosity inspire the pursuit of the truth rooted in their 
deepest recesses, and at the same time prevent the profane who have no 
business with that truth from reaching it, how can we say that they do 
not exceptionally well fit the gods themselves, whose being they interpret? 
Indeed, many classes of beings are projected in front of the gods, some in 
the daemonic ranks and some in the angelic, that fascinate those awakened 
to participation and trained to receive the light and that lift them up to the 
highest, to union with the gods. The affinity of the myths under discussion 
to the class of daemons can be seen very clearly as well in the fact that the 
actions of these daemons are generally also symbolic. For example, when 
certain of us have met daemons, whether in a waking state or in a dream, 
those people have had the benefit of the daemons’ inspiration, revealing 
numerous things past or even to come. 

In all of these fantasies in the manner of the mythoplasts, one thing 
is designated by another. This is not always through images representing 
models; rather, sometimes symbols are used, and sometimes the relation- 
ship with the things that are indicated exists by virtue of analogy [that is, 
through images].!!” If this mode of mythmaking is daemonic,!!* how shall 
we deny that it is in every way superior to all the other varieties of myth, 
both that which looks into nature and interprets natural forces and that 
which proposes to educate the character of the soul? || 


(3) What are the various ways in which the secret truth in the “Battle 
of the Gods” of the theologians!’ is brought to light? 





117. I have followed Sheppard here in her important correction of Festugiére 
(who was followed by Coulter). See Sheppard 1980, 197. She is certainly correct that 
there are in fact three modes of representation discussed (though Proclus, as she also 
shows, is inconsistent). Her (“rather free”) translation of the passage is as follows: “For 
in all such fictions imagined by the writers of myths one type of entity is shown by 
another type; it is not a matter of showing models through copies in all these cases; 
sometimes symbols are used while at other times the sympathy between the two types 
of entity is expressed by analogy.’ 

118. Le., intermediate between gods and men. 

119. The “theologians,” again, are Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, and the other early 
poets who told stories about gods. The “Battle of the Gods” (8e@v paxn or Beopayia) is 
the traditional title of book 20 of the Iliad, but various other passages from early epic 
are brought into the discussion. 
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Tlepi pév ovv tic Tov pvOwv idéac, Kad’ iv of te | GAOL TomNTai 
kal “Ounpos tac mepi Oew@v pvotTIKdcs Evvoiag dpaveic Toic TodAOic 
KATEOTIOAVTO, TOOADTA TpoEtpTOOW. Emetat Sé oipat Toic ToD wKpaTovG 
hOyolg TV Tpoonkovoav anodobvat twv Kad’ gékaota TAACLATWV 
diapOpwow Kai Oewpijoat, Kata moiag dpa tis woyis émpBordc H 
waxopevous | tods BEeovds fH Kai GAAO TL MOLOdVTAS fH} MaoxovTAs “OuNpos 
trapadiSwot dia tig €avtod moujoews. Kai mp@tov ei PovdAEoVe tiv 
Aeyouevyy tavtyv Yeouayiay, fv “Ounpos pev émoinoev, 6 6 XwKpatns 
WG Toic TadevoLEvotc dkovetv ovdaLT MpETOVOAV ETIOTAGEWV NEiwoev, 
&p Nov | abToV KaTavorowLEV. 

‘Ot pev yap ove oTdoIc éoTiv Ev TOic Devic OTE Sta~opa Kai LEPLGLOG 
Ovntoetdic, aAN’ eiprvy kai anruwv Bios, SnAot mov Kai adTOG 6 TONTIS 
Tlepi Tov OdvuTtov AEywv, Ws DTEGTPWTAl LEV TOs DEoic, ol dé 

evppoobvny éxovol Nadoav Kai Bac duNyavous TO KAAAOG: | 


T@ Evi TEpTOVTat wakapeEs Deoi ipata mavta [C 46]. 


tic ovv didotacic note naperodvec8at Sbvata Kai MOAEHOS Eig TOG 
aimviov Aayovtas Tiv evVppoodvvnyy Kai TO iAewv dei MpOBEeBANLEVOUS Kai 
xaipovtas eg’ oic Exovoww ayaGoic; | ei 5é Sei tic Te Mpovoiac TwWV Dew@v 
Kai Tis TOV TpOvooULEVWV QvoEws [MpoPdrAEoBat] OTOXACEeDBat TOs 
TlEpl AVT@V AdyoUG, OLTWOI Tws OiLat TV HVOLKIV adTw@V TIPO AAATAOUG 
EVAVTiWOLV ApepuNvEevoorey. | 

Ka’ éva pév 67 TpoTov ai TOV 6vtTwV anavtwv SinpNn-Evat mpdodot 
Kai ai Kat’ ovboiav dtaxpioetc dvw8ev a0 || Tio &yvwotoU Toicg Taoww 
ApYOVTaLT@v Mpwtovpy@v aitiwv diaipecews Kai KATA Tac DrEpHTAWLEVAG 
Tov OAwV dpyac D~PLoTtduevat SteotIKacww am dArAAnAwV- at WE Tis Tod 
Tépatog EvoTtotod povados eEnptyuévat Kai mepi éxeivnv ag~opi|Govoat 
Tv éavt@v brdotaoty, ai dé tis yevvntixiic TOV ddAwV ameEtpiag TIv 
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Let this preface suffice concerning the form of the myths through 
which the other poets along with Homer made the secret mystical concepts 
concerning the gods invisible to the many. The next task, I think, is to offer 
in response to Socrates’ words a suitable articulation of each specific fiction 
and to examine the problem of what impulses of the soul lie behind Hom- 
er’s presentation of the gods in his poetry as fighting or doing or experienc- 
ing various other things. If you like, let us first examine for ourselves this 
so-called theomachy that Homer composed and Socrates decided to single 
out, on the basis that it was in no way suitable to be heard by students. 

Now, the Poet himself shows that discord and differences and division 
of the mortal sort do not exist among the gods, but only peace and a life of 
ease, when he says about Olympus that it is spread out beneath the gods 
and that they have every sort of pleasure and spectacles of inconceivable 
beauty, 


There they take their pleasure, the blessed gods, all their days. 
[Od. 6.46] 


What division or war could ever intervene among those whose lot is eter- 
nal pleasure, who always project happiness and take joy in the good things 
they possess? If accounts of the gods must always have a view to their 
providence and the nature of those they watch over, then the following, I 
think, is the manner in which we must interpret the myth of their strife 
against one another. 


[b. First explanation] 


One way [of explaining it] is to say that the distinct processions of all 
beings and their essential divisions have their source in the division of the 
primordial causes, which || is beyond the knowledge of us all, and these 
processions, issuing forth from the first principles of the universe in their 
transcendent simplicity, are divided from one another. Some processions 
of beings depend on the unifying monad of Limit, and these define their 
own existence accordingly; others depend on the Unlimited!”° that gener- 





120. The terms of the primal division evoked are sometimes “Limit and Unlim- 
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avékAemtov dvvaputv Kai thy mTANBovG Kai MpOddSwv oioTIKTV aitiav 
katadetapevat kai epi abtiyv mpootnodpevat trv oikeiav brapét. 

“Hitep obv ai mpwtiotat THV Svtwv apxai StexpiOnoav arANAwV, 
TavTH Kai Ta Oeia | Mavta yévn Kai TA SvtwS Svta TI am adATAWV ~oXEV 
év TaEet Swptopevnv MPdOdov: Kai TA HEV AVT@v eEdpyet THs EvwoEWwS TOIC 
devtépotc, Ta Sé Tic Staipecews mapéxetat tv Sbvautv- Kai TA LEV TIC 
ETMLOTPOGHIS EOTLV aitia TOIg MPOEADOVOL OvvEhioooOVTa TO TANBOS abTwV 
eicg Tac Oikeiac | Apacs, Ta SE abTwV A~opiet <tI\v> TPdOSoOV Kai TI &k 
TOV apyov b~eméevyny anoyévvnot. Ett dE TA HEV TIS yevvytiKis éottv 
TlEplovoias XopHYa Toi KatadeeoTépoic, Ta dé Tis ATpENTOV Kal Aypavtov 
KaVapoTNTOS TapEeKTiKa: Kal TA HEV TOV YWPLOTWV ayaB@v eic EaVTa TiV 
aitiav ava|dnodpeva, Ta dé TOV OVVUPEOTHKOTWV Toic HETAAALBavovOL. 

‘OGev Si Kai Ev Taic Tob Svtos antdoatc StakoopNOEOL 1} TOLADTH TWV 
yevov évavtiwots StattoiihAetat- Kai 1 wev oTdotg Edpalovoa oTabEepawc 
év Eavtoic TA Svta Taig Spaotnpiots Kai Cwijg MANPEo TiS KivI}OEWS 
avtixertat Suvapeoty, | 1 Sé Tig TavTOTHTOS SHOUTS Kotvwvia Tai TIS 
etepotntos Kat’ eiSn Staxpiceow avtidujpytat- TO dé Tig SpoidtHTOG 
YEVOS TH AVOLOLOTHTL Kai TO THs ioOdTHTOS TH AVviIOOTHTL KATA THY avTHV 
avahoyiav trv évavtiav éAaxev TaéLv. Kai TobTWV amdavtwv ai Staipecets 
avwev and Tig dpyxuciis | dpopifovtat Suddos, ka’ iv Exacta Tov Svtwv 
diaxpivetai || te toic oikeiots Spotc Kai dvTOinpnpeva Tpdetow GAANAOIS 
AO TOV yevvynTiK@v aitiwv, kai ovuTAEKkOLEeva LET GAANAWV aToyevva 
Ti Toikihiav Twv SevTepwv. 

ti di) obv étt Oavpaotoy, ei Kai TOV Dewv adToV Kai TOV TpwTiDTWV 
év Toic | ovotv TotavTHv évavtiwotv oi WUPOMAGOTAL KaTavorOavtTeEs Std 
TOV TOAEMWV AVTIV AiVIDGOLVTO TOIG EAVTMV TPOILOLG, Cel HEV T}VWLEVWV 
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ates the universe and have received from that source limitless power and 
the capacity to generate quantity and processions, and they project their 
own existence stemming from that principle. 

Just as the first principles of things are divided from one another, 
in the same way the classes of the divine and of those things that truly 
exist form orderly processions, divided from one another. These represent 
respectively, as far as secondaries are concerned, the principle of unity and 
the power of division. The first group constitutes the cause that makes the 
projected beings return, rolling their multiplicity together into their first 
causes; the other defines their procession and their diminished generation 
downward from their first principles. One class acts as sponsor of their 
abundance of generative power for the lower stages, while the other pro- 
duces in them the capacity to maintain their unchanging and uncorrupted 
purity. The first attach themselves to the cause of the transcendent, unpar- 
ticipated good things; the others attach themselves to the cause of the good 
things whose nature is shared by those who participate in them. 

Thus, this sort of opposition of classes brings its complexity into every 
ordering of reality. Rest, solidly settling into themselves the things that 
exist, is opposed to the powers of Movement, which are active and full of 
life, and the communality that shares the nature of Identity is correspond- 
ingly divided up by the specific distinctions of Otherness. The classes of 
Sameness and Difference and Equality and Inequality are opposed to one 
another by the same analogical principle. All these divisions are defined 
downwards from the primal || dyad, by which every being has its limits set, 
and in their fundamental polarity they proceed from the generative causes 
to be woven together and produce the diversity of the secondaries. !7! 

What wonder is it, then, that the mythoplasts, seeing such a funda- 
mental division among the gods themselves and among the most pri- 
mary of beings, use wars to hint at that division for their disciples, since, 
although the classes of the divine are eternally united among themselves, 





ited” (mépac and dnetpov [ametpia]), at other times “monad and dyad” (uovac and 
[adptotoc] duac, see 103 [K93,4-8]). These metaphysical categories are ultimately 
derived from passages in the Phaedo (101c-102a), Parmenides (149b-d), and, perhaps 
most importantly, the Philebus (15a-17a; see Burkert 1972, 85-86). 

121. At In Tim. 1:77,24-78,12 (Diehl), Proclus attributes to Iamblichus and Syri- 
anus a similar interpretation of the war between Athens and Atlantis (Dillon 1973, 
110-13; Tarrant 2007, 170-71). 
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aANAOIg TMV Deiwv yev@v, Ouod dé tiv Evwotv Kal TV dovyxvTOV 
diaxptotv év Eavtoic MpooTHOapEVwv. | 

Kai étepov dé oivat tpdmov é€eottw eyetv, abtovd< pev Ttovs Veovc 
dpepiotws aAnAotc ovppveoBat kai Evoeidac év GAANAOIC D~eoTHKEval, 
Tac dé Mpoddovg abtwv Tac eic TO TAV Kai Tac LETAddCEIC ev TOIC 
wetexovotv dtaipeioBat kai peptotac yiveoVat KavtadOa Tis EvavTiMoEWws 
avarip|tAacOal, TWV TPOVOOLHEVWV ApLyY@s Tac eKeiDev mMpoiovoac 
dvvapetc Kal dovyxvTws KatadéxeoOat Tac modvetdeic EhrAGuWetc ov 
dvvapévwv. Ett SE Tac TeAevtaiag takeg tac eEnptnyevac avt@v tov 
Oeiwv, dte TOPpwW LEV TOV TpwWTiOTWV aitiwv dToyEVVWLEVAG, TPOGEXEIC 
dé toic Stoicovpevoic | Kai mpoovAovcg bmapxovoac, evavtiwMoews 
H5n Kai Staxpicews Mavtoiag pEtéxetv Kal LEploTWS TIPOEOTAVaL TWV 
évbAwy, amotepaxiCovoac Kai Staipovoas tac Evoetdac Kai dpEepiotws 
MpovPEoTHkviac év Taic EavT@v Tpwtoupyoic aitiatc Suvapete. | 

Totovtwv di) obv Kai TooovTWV TpOTWV dvTWV Te Kai AEyouEvwy, 
Kal’ ods ai pvotikai TWV DeoAdywv Pipat Kal Emi TOUS DEeods adbTOdS TOV 
TOAELOV avanéurtetv eiwBaoty, Tovs Lev GAAOUG TOUTaS Kai Epi TH}V TOV 
Beiwv mpayud|twv é&ynow évOedCovtac kat’ Exeivov PWLEV TOV TPOTIOV 
ev Toic Beoic bnoTiPecOat ToAEUOVUG Te Kai Ldyxac, dv Kai || TA Oeia yevn 
Sujprto kata Tac Mpwtiotas TMV GAWV apxac. 

TA yap dvaywyd Toic yeveotoupyoic, Kai TA OVVEKTIKA Tots StaKPITIKOIG, 
kal Ta EvoTtoLa Toig MANOVOVOL TI TOV SvtTwV TPdOSoOV, Kal TA OALKA 
Toig pEeptotmc Snutovpyodvot, Kai | Ta dAvamAWTIKAd Toic TOV LEPLKav 
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they simultaneously project both the union and the irresolvable division 
within them? 


[c. Second explanation] 


There is, I believe, another way to explain this: the gods themselves 
are connatural with one another without division and exist uniformly in 
each other, but their processions into the universe and what they give of 
themselves to the beings that participate in them is divided and becomes 
fragmented so that in this world (€vtab@a) they come to be full of contra- 
riety, since the beings providentially overseen by the gods are incapable 
of receiving unmixed and without confusion the powers proceeding from 
them and their polymorphic illuminations. Moreover, the last classes sus- 
pended from the divine beings themselves,!*? being produced far from the 
first causes and next to the administered beings, in contact with matter, 
participate in all kinds of division and contrariety and preside, in a frag- 
mented state, over material realities, parceling out and dividing the forces 
that previously existed in a unified and indivisible manner in their own 
primordial causes. 


[d. Application to the poets other than Homer] 


Now that the nature and the number of the ways in which the mysti- 
cal utterances of the theologians are accustomed to attribute war to the 
gods themselves have been stated, let us say that the other poets who have 
given inspired accounts of divine things have attributed wars and battles 
to the gods in the first sense, that is, because the classes || of the divine are 
divided according to the [division in] the first principles of the universe.!?3 
Disguising the truth, the myths say that the anagogic forces and those that 
are generative in this world, those that draw together and those that estab- 
lish distinctions, the unifying and those that produce the multiplicity of 
the procession of beings, the holistic and those that are creative in the 
sphere of fragmentation, and finally those that reunite!*4 and those that 





122. Le., the angelic and daemonic classes (below, 99-101 [K91]). [F] 

123. Le., the monad and the dyad. 

124. E offers a valuable note in defense of his understanding of the rare and prob- 
lematic term avamAwttka (“ceux qui causent lentier développement”). From Plotinus 
to Proclus, dvamAow can mean either “deploy” or “simplify, and the first meaning has 
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MIPOOTATAIG AVTIKEiLEVa IWS HayEoBat Kai ToAELEIv AAANAOLS Of WHOOL TH 
adnPetav émikputtopevot A€yovotv. 

‘OBev oivat Kai tovcs Titavac t@ Atovvow Kai Ati tov Tiyavtac 
avtaywvileoBai pact: Toic HEV yap WG TP Tod KdoLOV SNLLOUPYOIC # 
te | Evwolc MPOOT|KEt Kati 1] AUEPLOTOS TOiN OIG Kai 1] TPO TMV LEP@v OAOTHS, 
ol dé gic MAPOc Mpoayovow Tac SnLovpyiKac Svvdpets Kai LELEpLoLevwc 
dtoikodotv Ta év TH Mavti Kai mpooeyeic eiotv matépes TwV evvdAWV 
TIPAYLATWV. 

Tiyv 52 Ounprictyy SeouvGiav kata Tov ETEepov TpOTOV vorjowLEV | TODS 
Ev Toic Veoic MoAEMOUG StaTAATTOVOAY. TPWTOV LEV yap Tv SnELLOUpyLKiyV 
povada Tavtos eatpei tod MANPovs tov Vedv Kai obte Mpoloboav emi thy 
yeveotoupyov évavtiwotv ove AvOtoTapevov TL MpOs adTIV Tapadidwouy, 
ard’ éxeivygs év Eavth otaBepwe idpupevns 6 TOV Bewv Twv dm | adTIS 
TpoEANALVOOTwV aptOUdSs HEvwv dua Kal Mpoiwv eic TO TaV LEpiCecBat 
hEyETat Tepl TI Mpovotav TMV EyKOOLIWv. 

"Enetta kal TOUTWV TMV AO Tob TaTpdc SinpHLEVwv Dewy Tovs LEV Ev 
T@ Tatpi peivavtac Kai tij¢ oikeiag Lovadoc aveK@ottitous bmApxovTac, 
obs 57 Kai Atoc évdov 1 | moinoic [Y 13] gnow Hdpao8at Kai peta tod 
Tatpos TMV Shwv Tpovoeiv eEnpnpevwc, obte ToAEpEiv GAANAOIC obtE 
avOiotacBat mpdc AAANAOVS 6 LHBOG OVSE KATA TO PatvoLLEVOV OVYXwpET- 
tov dé éxeiPev eic moAAooTAG Tdketg D~ICavovtas Kai LEpLKWTEPOUG 
yevopévous Kai Toic dtoi||Kovpévoic Mpooexeotépous Kai ayyedtKkac 7 
Satpoviac oTpatiac ovuTANPObVTac Sd TH MOAAV TPdc TA KaTASEEOTEPA 
ovpmabetav Kai TH Tig Mpovoiag pEplotiy StaKAnpwo paxopevouc 
ahrAnroig tapadidwow. tobtots yap oipat Kai | Ta TWV TpOVOOLHEVWV 
maOn OvyyEveotepa TwWS éoTLV, TANYai Te Kai Borat Kal avtitvTiat Kai 1 
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preside over that which is fragmented are in some sense opposed to one 
another and fight battles and wars. 

This, I believe, is why they depict the Titans fighting against Diony- 
sus and Zeus fighting the against Giants.!*5 To Zeus and Dionysus, the 
creators previous to the cosmos, belong unity and unfragmented creation 
and the wholeness that precedes the existence of parts. The Titans and the 
Giants draw the creative powers into multiplicity, govern the beings in the 
universe in a fragmented manner, and are the immediate fathers of mate- 
rial things. 


[e. Application to Homer] 


Let us understand that the Homeric myths fabricate wars of the gods 
in the second mode. First of all, he removes the creative monad from the 
other gods and does not show [Zeus] entering the conflict of opposites 
that is productive of this world, nor setting himself up in any way against 
it. No, the monad rests solidly fixed in itself, while the sum of gods issuing 
from the monad, simultaneously at rest and proceeding into the universe, 
is said to split apart over providential care of the beings in the cosmos. 

Secondly, of those gods who are separated from the father, the myth 
does not admit that, even in appearance, those who have remained within 
their father and have not emanated from their own monad—the poem 
describes them as fixed “within Zeus” [Atoc &vdov, IJ. 20.13] and, with 
their father, taking providential care of the universe while remaining sepa- 
rated from it—that these gods make war with or stand in opposition to 
each other. He says, however, that those who, from there,!° have settled 
to the remotest ranks and become more fragmented and closer to the || 
administered beings—that these fill out the angelic and daemonic armies 
and fight with one another because of their immense sympathy for the 
beings of a lower order and because of the fragmented allocation of provi- 
dence. I believe that the experiences of the beings over whom providential 
care is extended—wounds, blows, and counterblows—are somehow more 





much to recommend it here. I have adopted something closer to the latter, however, 
taking “reunify” from Harold Tarrant (2007, 320, with loci) as more in line with the 
preceding list of opposing forces. Tarrant shows that both senses occur in Proclus’s 
Timaeus commentary. 

125. Cf. above, 19 (K51) with n. 22. 

126. Le., from their source in the monad. 
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yeveotovpyoc évavtiwoig ov TOppw TSG TovTwv eiciv StaKkoopnoEews, 
TO TE HEplotov Tic eic Ta SevtTEepa MoU|oEws Kai TO Ti\¢ Mpovoiac 
AMOTETEMAXLIOHEVOV Tadic ToLtavTatc MpoonKer Svvdpeoty, | AAN ov Taic 
dapynyikaic Kai taic eEqpnuevatc mavtwv Tov TpovoovpEevwv Kai [Taic] 
xwptotaic aitiatc. ’Enet dé kai dyyedixai TaEetg TOV KPEITTOVWV YEVOV THC 
TOV Dev tryepoviac EENptnvtat Kai Tac iStoTHTASs TOV OPETEPWV T}yELOVWV, 
ei Kai WEpiK@s Kai TeTANOvVOLEVG, GAN odbv Kai | abtat Stacwlovowy, Toic 
Te OVOLLAOLV ATOKAAODVTAl TOic ExEivwV Kai WC TOIC TPWTIOTOIS dvahoyovV 
drooTdoat ai adTai Mw¢ eivat TOic OAIKWTEPOIS EAVTMV Kai TpoEABOdOoat 
~avtacovtat. 

Kal Todt ovy oi tap’ “EAANot pOP0t LOvov Sv éikpvYLy LELNYaAVHVTAL, 
Aéyw 81) 10 61a THV ATHV | OvoUATWV TOUS TE I}yEeLOvac Kai TOS dTIAdOvG 
Tipooayopevetv, AAA Kai ai Tov PapBapwv Teretai mapadedwKaov- 
Kai yap KaAovpévovg tovs éEnupevovc tov Vewv ayyéAovus Taic adtaic 
ertwvvpiiatc exeivoic xaipew Stap~epovtws gaoiv Kai mepibadAEoBat TA 
OXNMATA TOV TyELOVwV THs CEtIpac Kai | Toic Beovpyoic avt’ éxeivwv 
TIPOMAIVELV EAVTOVG. 

Ei ovv kai AOnvav Kai “Hpav kai “Heatotov moAepodvtas Katw Tepi 
Ti yeveot Kai Ant Kai Apteutv Kai EdvOov tov motapov eic dAAac 
takes dvameuttomev Sevtépac Kai mpooeyeic || toic weptotoic Kai évdAoIG 
TIPayLaow, Davudcetv ov xpi) Sta Tv TOV OvopdTwv KoLVwviay. EKAOTH 
yap cepa tiv Tis povados PEpeTtat MpooNyopiay, Kai TA LEpIKa TvEebLATA 
Toic ddots TI avdTHV éenwvupiav SéxeoBat err. 510 Kai | AnoAAWVES Kai 
Tooeté@vec kai “Heatotot modAoi te kai tavtodanol, Kai of wev abTwv 
Xwplotoi Tod Tavtdc iow, oi dé mepi TOV Ovpavov SteKANPwWONoaYy, oi 
dé TWV GAWV TIPOEOTI]KaOLV OTOLXEiwv, ot SE Tepi EkaOTOV KaTEeveiLAVTO 
Tijv émtotaciav. Kai ovK av Bavpuaotoy, ei 6 pepiKwtatog | “Hpatotos Kai 
Takv Sawoviav Aaywv tod évvAov Tvpdc Kai Tepi THV yi DeLtoTapEevoU 
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akin to these [gods] and that the conflict of opposites that is creative of 
this world is not foreign to the order that governs their existence. Likewise, 
the fragmentary quality of creative action upon secondaries and the trun- 
cation resulting from providential action belong to powers of this sort, 
not to the primordial causes, which are transcendent and separate from 
all the beings over whom providential care is extended. Moreover, since 
among the superior beings the angelic ranks depend upon the leadership 
of the gods, and, even in a partial and pluralized way, they still retain the 
properties of their chiefs and are called by their names, for this reason (as 
analogous to the first principles) they are imagined as being, even after 
their procession, somehow identical with what is more universal than 
themselves. 

It is not only the Greek myths that have worked this out cryptically— 
that is, calling both the leaders and their followers by the same names— 
but the non-Greek mysteries pass down the same tradition. They say that 
the angels in the processions of the gods especially rejoice in being called 
by the same names as theirs!” and that they put on the vehicles of those at 
the heads of their processions and make themselves manifest in their place 
to the theurgists. 

So, if we refer Athena and Hera and Hephaestus fighting down below 
in yéveotc,!?8 and Leto and Artemis and the river Xanthos to other classes 
of beings, secondary ones contiguous || with fragmented and material real- 
ity, the shared names should cause no amazement. Each chain bears the 
name of its monad, and the partial spirits enjoy!”? being called by the same 
names as their wholes. Thus there are many Apollos and Poseidons and 
Hephaestuses of all sorts, some of them separated from the universe, some 
distributed through the heavens, some presiding over the elements in their 
totality, some assigned authority over specific elements. And it would be 
no surprise if the most partial Hephaestus, allotted daemonic rank, should 
have providential care over material and terrestrial fire and should have 





127. Le., the names of the gods at the heads of their processions. 

128. The term yéveoic in the usage of the later Platonists is very difficult to trans- 
late without recourse to the expansive style of a Thomas Taylor, who rendered it as “the 
realm of coming to be and passing away” (which likewise has precedent in Proclus: 
141 [K113,7-8]). Here and below (roughly fifteen times) I have retained the Greek 
word in this translation, but in a few cases (see pp. 141, 197, 253) I have opted for some 
variant of Taylor's solution to translate related vocabulary. 

129. Cf. Plutarch, Def. orac. 421e. 
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mpoPeBANEevyy Exot tiv Mpdvotav i Kai TEyvNs Tivds EPopos ein THs 
xahkevtixijs (gic yap Tov goyaToV LEploLov 1] TMV Demy Tpdvota Ti 
boeow Eoxev, dvwOev ad Tov OAUK@V Kai HvwHEeVwV ailtiwv TI edTAKTOV 
Aayotoa mpdodov), Kai obtOG yaipor HEV TH OwTNpia Tod o@etepov 
KAnpov, Tpdc dé TA POOPOTOLa Tic Exeivov GvoTdcEWws aitia AdAOTPIWG 
éxoL. Kai MOAELOG Odv ev ToOIc TOLOUTOIS yéveotv Kai Staipeoic Mavtodanav 
Suvapewy, Kai oikeLoTyns TIPO GAANAOUGS Kai dAAOTPLOTHS, Kai 1} | MpPdG TA 
dtoikobpeva Leptoti) ovuTabeta, Kai ai dia AOywv Evavtiwoets kai Sta TWV 
OKWHLATWV dpvval, Kai doa ToLAdTa TEepi Tac dmoTedEvTIOEIC eiKOTWC 
gupavtacetat Tov Oeiwv Stakoopnoewv. S10 Kai oi pHPot Tag ToLAdTAS 
duvapetc bnép TOV TPOVOOVLEVWV OTactACovoacg Kai Stapepo|tévac 
GrAnAatc avaypagovtes obK dv Tov TOppw BadAoleV Tic Tepi adTWV 
aAnPeiac- kai yap Ta MAON Tov dStoiKovPEVwWV Eri TAVTAG AvapEepETat 
TIPOOEXWC. 

‘Oc obv ovvedovtt ava, SittH}¢ Emttvoiac Bewpovpevns TMV Tapa Toic 
potPoArTtotg Tomntaic OpvAovpEVwV TOAE|LWV, Kai THs Lev Tepi Tac SLO 
THV SAWV Apxac, dc 1} || TOD Evdc €Eqnpnuevn Tov Tavtwv aitia Mapryayev, 
Ti dtaipeow Tov Oeiwv yev@v evTaKTws voovons Kal Kata TI ékeivwv 
avtiOeow Kai TOUTOIS Ti Tpdc GAANAG TapEexopevns Evavtiwow (ite yap 
Epa Kai dmetpov, eite povada Kai | ddptotov dudda xpi] MPocayopevetv 
TAG Mpwtiotag éKkElvacg DMOOTAOEIG, TAVTWG Paivetai Tic AvT@V TIPdG 
aAnAac avtidtaipecic, Kad’ iv Kal ai THV Dewv Stakoounoets am’ aAHAWV 
dtexpiOnoav), <tij¢ E> Ek Tic MEpi TA EoXaTAa TOV S6vTwWV EvavTLMOEWS Kal 
Tis TorKiAiac Ew abtovs Tov | MpooEXEic AUTMV MpOOTATAS AvapepovONs 
Ti ToLavTHy didotaotv Kai obTwe S17 Mpotdvtas ei TH EvvAOV PLotv TOG 
Beovds Kai Tepi tabtnv pEptCouevovuc Todepeiv aAATAOIG dtoTIWELEVNG, 
pavryoetat Lev Tov Kal mepi éxeivng Toic EN Tapépywco dkovovolv 
EVSELKVDHEVOG 6 TOINTHS, Hvika | av A€yy [E 203]- 


Ote te Kpovov evpvona Zevs 
yaing vep8e kadtoe. 
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overseership over a craft, namely, that of the smith, since the providence of 
the gods receives its orderly procession from the universal, unified causes 
above and extends down to the last fragmentation. Further, it should be 
no surprise that this Hephaestus should rejoice in the preservation of his 
portion [fire] and should be unfavorably disposed toward the causes of 
the destruction of its substance. Furthermore, war exists in these classes 
along with divisions of all sorts of powers and harmony and disharmony 
with one another and fragmented sympathy with the administered beings 
and verbal disputes and mocking defenses and all the other things of the 
sort that are realistically imagined concerning the very last of the divine 
orders. For this reason also, the myths, in describing such powers fighting 
and opposing one another over the beings for whom they have providen- 
tial care, would not overshoot the truth about them, since the passions of 
those under their management are transferred directly back to themselves. 


[f. The two explanations and their relevance to Homer] 


In summary, there are two [patterns of] meaning that are observed 
in the wars [of the gods] that the Phoebus-inspired poets narrate again 
and again, the first of which is concerned with the two principles!°? of the 
universe, introduced by the cause, || transcendent over everything, of the 
One, and this conceives in a systematic manner the division of the classes 
of the divine, attributing the contrariety between them to their antithetical 
natures. Whether we are to call these first entities “Limit and Unlimited” 
or “monad and indefinite dyad, there is in any case a sort of natural polar- 
ization separating them and according to which the legions of the gods are 
divided from one another. The other pattern, starting from the contrariety 
of the [daemonic] beings on the lowest level and their diversity, refers this 
sort of division back to their immediate superiors, postulating that the 
gods, by thus entering into material nature and being fragmented by it, 
“make war” on each other. To careful listeners, the poet will clearly be 
referring to the first conception when he says, 


... when farseeing Zeus 
put Kronos beneath the earth... [J]. 14.203-204], 





130. The monad and the dyad. 
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kal mepi tod Tug@voc év GAdotc [B 781]- 


yaia & bneotevayile Ali we tepmikepadvy | 
XwWoLeva, STE T agi Tv@wéet yaiav ipacon 
giv Apipotc, 601 pact Tu@wéos gupevat edvac. 


TAVTWS Yap TOV TOV TIPdG TOV Aia MOAELOV ev TovTOIC aiviooETaL TOV 
Titavikov Kai Tag KaAovuEevacg KaTATapTapwoets Tapa Toic Op@ikoic: 
Stagepovtwe dé ad Kata tiv | Sevtépav EmBoAny tovc Veovcs NoAepobvtac 
ahrnroig Kai Sta~epopévove Tepi TOV AvOpwrivwv Tapadidovs (év ois 
Kal opddpa av tic ayaoVein tiv Eveov Tod momtod Kai voepav Ttwv 
TAaoLaTwv SidGeotv- énel yap Tadbta Ta yévn Tepl avTA TOV TOAELOV 
Tovtov dgiotacBai Pov, ei Kai | Tac dnoTEpaTWoEIG EKANPWOATO TMV 
Beiwv Tpoddwv, AAW || obv kai adTAa THV Dewy eEptytat kai Zot MpoGEY? 
ev Toic StotkovpEVOIG, OVyyEvi] SE Toi adTMV IyyELOOtV) TIYV HEV TIPdG 
Ta Katadeéotepa ovumaderav abtw@v évdeikvutat tiv [dé] Sinpnpevny 
Cwiyv Kai TH paxny Kai TI avtilOeow and TovTWV gic adTA dva~epwv 
(@ormep di) Kai Opgeds toic Atovvotakoic eidwAots Tac ovvOEEIS Kai Tac 
dtaipeoetc Kai Tovs Opryvouc TMpoohwev and TOV TPOVOOUVHEVWY GravTa 
tabta éxeivoic avabeic), tiv dé Mpdc Tac CElpac Ag’ WV TPoEANALBaot 
ovyyévetav TOV pEploTm@v Tovtwv | mMvevpatwv Tapiotnot Toic Te 
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and elsewhere, about Typhon, 


The earth beneath groaned as if at the anger of Zeus, 

who delights in thunder, when he heaps the earth high around 
Typhon 

among the Arimoi, where, they say, is his resting place [Il. 
2.781-783], 


for here at any rate he alludes to the war of the Titans against Zeus and to 
what the Orphics call “katatartaroseis” [or castings into Tartarus].'*! 
[Homer], however, particularly presents the gods fighting with one 
another and having differences with one another over human matters 
according to the second of the two conceptions.!%* In these passages one 
might particularly wonder at the poet's divine and intellective disposition 
of the fictions. He says that these [daemonic] ranks bring this war upon 
themselves for the sake of these things [human concerns], and though they 
have their place in the lowest ranks of the divine processions |] these still 
depend on the gods and are in close proximity with the beings over whom 
they extend providence, while they are of like nature with their leaders.!° 
He demonstrates their sympathy with those below them when he trans- 
fers to them, from [the humans], the divided existence and the battles 
and the oppositions [that properly belong to humanity]. (In the same 
way, Orpheus associated combinations and separations and lamentations 
with the images of Dionysus, taking all these things from the beings over 
whom providential care is extended and attributing them to the images.) !*4 
Homer furthermore expresses the fact that these fragmented spirits are of 





131. See Orph. frag. 57, 58, 122, 220 (and cf. 215) (Kern). 

132. Accepting (with F) Kroll’s conjecture émpBoAnv for the manuscript’s 
bmepBoAny. 

133. That is, the daemonic manifestations of the gods that are depicted in the 
poems are literally “related” (ovyyevi}) to the leaders of the troops, who are in large 
part the children of those same gods. 

134. The “images” here are, according to FE, to be equated with the image of him- 
self that Dionysus sees in the mirror by which the Titans lure him to destruction (= 
fragmentation, cf. Orph. frag. 210 [Kern]; Plotinus, Enn. 4.3.12; Olympiodorus, In 
Phd. 111.14-16 [Norvin], etc.; West 1983, 74, 140, and passim). The prominence of 
Dionysus in the Orphic poetry is enough to explain the mention of Orpheus here, but 
another passage in Proclus (In Tim. 1:336,29-337,3 [Diehl], also cited by E) compli- 
cates the reference: “Orpheus fashions replicas (e(6wAa) of Dionysus which preside 
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dvouaow toic abtoic, dV wv Tac eEnpnuevac Svvduetc tov évbAwy 
eEVUVIOEV, Kai TOic AptBLOIc Kai Toic OYNMAGL TPOONKOVOL Taic dAatc 
AVTOV SLAKOOLNOEOL YPWHEVOS. 

Eioi pév yap oi tod moAguov Kotvwvotvtes Evdeka TOV apLOpLov, 
LtpLovpEVoL TIv Emopevny | tH Ati Pewv Te Kai SatpoOvwv oTpateiav, Kata 
Evdeka HEPN KEKOOLNHEVIV. TOUTWV dé Oi LEV TIS KpeiTTOVOG TPOEOTWTEC 
ovototyias TH MevtTadt ovvexovtat (Kal yap TO TEpITTOV Kai TO OPaLpPIKOV 
Kal TO Kata diknv mavta dyetv Ta Sevtepa Kai ék peoov Stateivetv emi 
TavTa TOV ApiBpdv oiKeiov | ZoTtv Toic TA VOEPWTEPA Kai TA TehELOTEPAa 
Kal mpdc¢ tot évoc Svta Kpateiv e0éAovotv), ot dé Tij¢ bpeméevnc 
woipag Kndepoves tHV évbAwv Kata TH Edda MPoEANAVBaow, TO LEV 
TeAEOLOVPYOV TMV TIPOVOOLPLEVWV ExoVTES Sta TOV Oikeiov ApLOLOV, TH SE 
dptiw Kai mpdc Ti xeipova Pvow ovoToixw | hetTOLEVOL TOV TIPO abTwV. 
ov 57 Savpaotov éotty, ei Kai Beov<: Tic dttoKadoin Tadta Ta yevry Std TH 
TIPOG TOUS NHYELOvac OvYYEvELAV Kal TOAELODVTAS Tapdyot did Ti epi TA 
Thde Mpooeyf KnSepoviav. 

'H pev obv tod Hooedavocg Kai tob AndAAwvoc avtiBeots tiv Tov 
b10 oedrvnv | Tavtwv OAtK@v Tpototatat SoKoboav évavtiwotv (S16 Kat || 
obdé udxovtat olde oi Beoi- owletat yap bnd Tov OAK@V Ta ev abToic 
wepika, Ka8’ Soov av f xpovovy), 1] dé Tio “Hpac Kai tij¢ Aptéwdoc tiv tov 
evtabdOa woxov Aoytk@v f} Ahoywv, YWPLOTMV 1] Aywpiotwv, DTEpPvav H 
gvotkevy | tapiothnow davtidtaipeoty, THs LEV aitiac obons TMV dpEtvovwy, 
Tis 5é Ta xeipw Aoxevovons kai cic PWS Mpoayovone. 1 dé Tis AONVas Kai 
tov Apews tiv Ttavtdc Tod yeveotovpyod ToAguov Staxkptotv Tapiotnotv 
gig TIV KATA VobV TPOVOLaV ADTaV Kai TH St dvayKnes EmttehovpEevny, | 
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the same nature as the chains from which they emerge by applying to them 
the same names he used to sing the praises of the powers that transcend 
the material and by using the numbers and shapes appropriate to the total 
orders. 

Eleven is the number [of the gods] that take part in the war, imitat- 
ing the army of gods and daemons that follows Zeus and that is drawn 
up in eleven divisions [cf. Phdr. 246e]. Those who preside over the better 
column!’ are bound to the pentad, for the odd and the spherical, the just 
management of all secondaries and the capacity to extend from the center 
to the whole range of number are all appropriate to those who wish to 
grasp that which is more intellective and more perfect and stems from the 
One. Those who look after the lower portion!** of beings bound to matter 
proceed according to the hexad, having the capacity to perfect the beings 
over whom they extend providential care through the possession of the 
appropriate number, yet inferior to the previous group because of their 
association with evenness and the worse nature. 

It is no wonder, then, that one should call these classes gods, because 
of their common origin with those superior to them, and yet depict them 
at war because of their intimate concern with the things of this world. 

The opposition of Poseidon and Apollo projects || the apparent con- 
trariety of all the universals in the sublunary realm (and for this reason 
these gods do not fight, for the partial realities within the universals are 
preserved by them for as long as [these universals] exist).!3” The opposi- 
tion of Hera and Artemis represents the natural dichotomy in this world 
between souls that are rational and those that are irrational, those detached 
[from the body] and those undetached, those beyond the natural world 
and those ensconced in it, since [Hera] is the cause that produces superior 
beings while [Artemis] acts as midwife to inferior ones and brings them to 
the light. The opposition of Athena and Ares represents the division that 
the war that is constitutive of this world creates between that accomplished 





over the process of becoming” (trans. Runia and Share 2008). The relationship of these 
“replicas” to the image(s) in the mirror is unclear. 

135. Le., the Greeks. 

136. Le., the Trojans. 

137. As E points out ad loc., Poseidon presides over yéveotc and hence over the 
cycle of coming to be and passing away and Apollo collaborates with Zeus in main- 
taining the order of the cosmos. Cf. the description of the role of Apollo above in 
Question 10 of Essay 5. 
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TiS HEV VOEPWS TIPOEOTWONS TMV évavTiwv, Tod dé Tas PuOtKac abTwV 
dvvapetc Pwvvvdvtos Kai Kat’ dAANAwv éyeipovtoc. 1) dé Tob “Eppot Kai 
Tis Antods Ty Kata Tag yywoTIKdc Kai TAG CWTIKAG KIVI]OEIG TOV WOXw@v 
[tac] navtoiav dtapopay, Tob Lev Tas yvwortc TehELodvTOS, Tic dé | Tac 
(was, 1 Kai ToAAAKIS adTat Stiotavtat daw GAATAV Kai Evavtiws ExovoIV 
TIpdg GAANAac. Aout) dé 1] Tob ‘Heaiotov Kai ZavOov tod notapobd tac 
TiS GwpatiKi|s GANS Ovotdoews évavtiag apxac StakoopeEt Sedvtwe, Tod 
ev TIS BeppoTHtos Kai Tico EnpoTNtos Tac Svvapetc ovyKpotodbvtos, | Tod 
dé Tis WoxXpOTHtos Kai bypdotHtoc: & wv 7 Mdoa OvETANPODTAL yEeveEotc. 
éttel SE TdOaG AvayKN Tas Evavtiwoets gic TIV TPdc aAANAAS SLoAoYiav 
Tedevtav, Tapeott Kai 7) Appoditn, KaSdanep einopev, piriav éuttototoa 
TOIG AVTIKEILEVOIG, OVHPLAXODOA 5é SuWwes Toic xeipooty, Stott Kai | tadta 
LadtoTa KOOLEITAL ObuLETpA Kai TPOOTyOpAa ytvoLEVa TOI ApEivooL TOV 
EVAVTIWV. 

Tlepi pév ovdv tis map’ Opnpw Seopayiac tooabta eiproOw. Kai yap 
éEeotwv Toic TEpi avdtiis akpiBEotepov Tt MLEGaL BovAOLEVOtS Kai Taic Tob 
KaOnyEeLOvos Nav Dewpiats ovyyevéoBat TOAAG Kai Bavpaota | Soypata 
exkadvmtovoaic, ac év taic Avoeot éxeivoc TWV OuNptK@v TPOPANLATWV 
ETLPAYWATEVOATO. 


Il@c av tic brép TOV Veiwv anoAoyNHoatto LWOWVTw@V 
SoKxovvtwv Tovc Deovc aittao8at TOV KAK@V. 


‘Hpeic dé évtedOev emi ta eFFi¢ THV LwKpatiKWv Tpdc “OuNnpov 
anopnudtwv petiwpev. enetar dé oipor StaokéyaoO8at, | mH>o Twv Dewy 
Kata thy aya8otnta Stagepovtws trv bmapEtv AaxdOvtwv 1) Toinots 
KakOv Te Kal dyaOwv aitiatat Tods Beovs, SEovtos TMV AyAB@v LOVwV Er? 
avTOdS dvanguTeEtv TI apynyov aitiav. tadta yap 6 LwKpatns anodeigac, 
Tov Vedv TOV ayadwv drOOTATHY LOVwY, KaKkod dé ObdEVOG, | EMLOTAGEWS 
Ngiwoev év toic Ounpov moujpaotv- Kai goucev tiv pev Beopayiav we 
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through intellective providence and that accomplished through necessity, 
since she presides intellectively over the opposites and he strengthens their 
physical powers and urges them on against each other. The opposition 
of Hermes and Leto represents the whole complex division between the 
intellectual and the vital in the impulses of the soul (for he brings perfec- 
tion to wisdom and she to lives), in that!** these are often separate from 
one another and stand in opposition. Finally, the opposition of Hephaes- 
tus and the river Xanthos necessarily musters the opposing first principles 
within the whole composition of bodies, with Hephaestus combining the 
powers of hotness and dryness and Xanthos those of coolness and wet- 
ness. These properties complete the whole of yéveotc. Since of necessity 
all oppositions must end in concord, Aphrodite is also present, as we said, 
introducing affection between the antagonists, but fighting on the worse 
side because these are the ones that are drawn into order as they enter into 
harmony and agreement with the better powers of their enemies.!°? 

Enough, then, of Homer’s theomachy, for it is possible for those want- 
ing to squeeze something more precise from his account of these things 
to look likewise into my teacher's theories, which reveal many wondrous 
doctrines and which he treated at length in his work entitled “Solutions to 
Homeric Problems.” || 


(4) How one might defend the myths about the divine that appear to 
attribute the causes of bad things to the gods. 


[a. The problem] 


Let us move on from this to the further Socratic objections to Homer. 
The next thing to do seems to be to consider how the poetry holds the 
gods responsible for both good and bad, when it should refer to them the 
primary cause only of good things, since the gods’ existence is preemi- 
nently a function of goodness. Socrates, after demonstrating that the god 
is the creator only of good things and never of bad, thought these things 
a problem in Homer's poetry. Just as he seemed to censure the theomachy 





138. Reading, with F, 1) for the manuscript’s ei, from Kroll’s apparatus. 

139. F. refers the reader to the parallel passage In Tim. 1:78,26-79,19 (Diehl), in 
which Proclus gives much the same account of the theomachia he gives here. Both 
passages are presumably heavily dependent on the lost work of Syrianus to which 
reference is made just below. 
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AVALPETIKTY Tic Deiac Evwoews EvOdverv, Tadta 5é & viv MpOKeEtTat CHTEIVv 
WC Tis AyaBOtNTOG Tov Dewy EAaTTWTIKd StedEyyetv. 


Soroi yap te miPo1 KataKkeiatat év Atdc ovdat, | 
Kn p@v EpTAktot 6 péEv EoOAGv, abtap 6 Sew@v [O. 527-528]. 


IIpoc S57 tag totavtag amavtiyoetc AeyeoOw Sittdc eivat Tac 
ovototxias TOV EV TH KOOLW TPAyLATwY, 6 Kai MpOTEpov eittoLEV, Avw8Ev 
wpynévas am advtodv tov Bedv. | mavta yap Sujpytat taic Svoedéorv 
Tov SvTwV apxaic, ai TOV BDedv StakooproElc, ai THV S6vTwWV DTOOTAOEIG, 
Td YEV] TOV WoXOY, ai Pvotkai Svvapetc, ai Tod oObpavod TepiPopal, ai 
tov évbhuv Stagopotntec: Tekevtdoa dé 1) Sidvpos abty tov Mpaypatwv 
TIPOOdSOG Kai TOV Tepi TOG AvOpPw|TOUS OVETITTOVTWV Kai KaTd SiKNV 
amoKAnpovpevwv Sutdijv Mpoeotioato yéeveotv. Kal yap TOUTWV TA HEV 
eOTl Tig Kpeittovoc Loipac, Ta dé Tic DnOdSeeotEépac: Aéyw dé olov Tas LEV 
TOV OWLATWV KATA Pvotv dSiaBEoEtc, KAAAOG Kai ioxdv || Kai edegiav, Kai 
TOV EKTOS THS OWLATIKH|S OVOTADEWS OVYKUPOUVTWV Taig Wuxalc, Tas TE 
Svvapets Kai TAG TILAS Kal TOUS TAOVTOUG Tis ETEPac Eival OVOTOIXIAS, TAC 
dé ab Tovtoic avtikepevac &Eeic Te Kai Teplotaoetc TIS xEipovos, | 

Tovtwv di) obv Kata Tov eipnuévov tpdmov é& avaykns Sippnuévwv 
TA HEV WE TIS dueivovos dvta LEpidos adTODEV ayaa Toic Madatoic EB0c¢ 
mpooayopevety, Ta SE WE Tig Evavtiag KaKad TPOGOVOLACOVOLV- Kai ObX 
obtw TO Kakov évtadOa Siymov AEyovow, We TH GduKov Kai AKdAaOTOV | 
Tis wuxiis tv Kaxdov Ouoroyodpev dmdpyetv- GAN Ws Ta EuTIOSLA TOV 
evepyelWv Kal Ta EmtmpooVobvta Taic KaTa PvoWw Tudv diaEceot Kai 
TA StAKOMTOVTA TiS WYAS TIv PETA PaoTwWvNs dnoTehovPEVV TWV 
avOpwrivwv TMpdvolav Kaka ovyxwpodvoty eivat Kai AéyeoBat TpdTIOV 
étepov Tov | abtijs Tig Woxi|¢ AEyOLEVwV KaK@y, obTw¢ dpa Kai Tv VoooV 
kal tiv ddvvapiav Kai tiv dmopov TwV dvayKaiwv Cwiv ev Toic KaKoic 
eiwOaot kataéyetv. 

Kai ti dei tiv moinow dnacav paptvpecBat Tic Tob OvOuaTos EveKa 
xprjoews; AAG Kai 6 TOV TvOayopeiwv Aoyos 6 Tac Sittd¢ | THV SvTWV 
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for destroying the oneness of the divine, he seems as well to want to find 
fault with the following verses for diminishing the goodness of the gods: 


For two jars lie on Zeus’s threshold, the one 
filled with noble fates, but the other with miserable ones. 
(Il. 24.527-528] !40 


Against such objections let it be said first of all that there are two series 
of things in the universe, as we said above,!*! coming down from above 
and having their source in the gods themselves. All things are divided 
according to the twofold first principles of reality: the orders of the gods, 
the substances of things that are, the classes of souls, the forces of nature, 
the orbits of the heavens, the differences in material things. At its extrem- 
ity, this twin procession of reality has created a dichotomy in those things 
that happen to men and are justly assigned to them, for of these accidents 
some belong to the better class and some to the worse. For example, I 
am speaking of the natural dispositions of the body—beauty, strength, || 
and well-being—and those things that happen to souls independent of the 
makeup of the body—powers, honor, riches—these all belong to the first 
series. The opposite dispositions and circumstances belong to the worse 
one. 

Since these things are, of necessity, divided in the manner just 
described, the ancients were in the habit of simply calling some things 
“good, on the basis that they were of the better portion, and others, since 
they were of the opposite series, “bad.” In this they certainly did not use 
the word as we do when we agree that the criminal and undisciplined 
condition of the soul is “bad” Rather, as the obstacles to our actions and 
that which stands in the way of our natural dispositions and the things 
that prevent the easy accomplishment of the soul's anticipations of human 
goals are agreed to be “bad” and are so called in a different way from the 
way things of the soul itself are called “bad”—in this sense, people are 
accustomed to list sickness and weakness and a life deprived of the neces- 
sities among the “bad” things. 

But why do we need to call in the whole of poetry to bear witness to 
the use of this word? The doctrine of the Pythagoreans that divides things 





140. The citation is from Rep. 2.379d and contains substantial variants from the 
received text of Homer. 
141. 93-97 (K87,29- K89,9). 
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112 PROCLUS ON POETICS AND THE HOMERIC POEMS 


ovototxias dtaipobuevos ev damtdoatc taic Stakoounoeoty Ti péev Tod 
aya8od Kadeiv obk damngiov, trv dé Tod Kakod- Kaitot TO ye dptiov Tf TO 
ETEPOUNKES 7} TH Kivnol Md dv Tic Ev TOIG TOLOVTOIG TeTAXOaL KaAKOIC 
ovyxwproetev, doa TV ayaB@v oTEproetc ApopiCoueba; TH | 8 av TO 
OijAv Kal TO THs ETEPOTHTOG yEvos Kai [TO] TV AvopoLloTHTA Tapa Pbotv 
eivat Toic OvoW groatpeEv; GAN’ oivat Tavti dt) TOKTO KaTagavEs, STL TOV 
AVTIKELLEVWV KATA TAOAS TMV SvTWV Tag TpOddoVUS TI KaTadeeoTEpaV 
oelpav We dmtoAETOpEevN THs ETEPAc Kai OTE TPWTWC Od|oav dyaBoupydov 
obte Ti abtiy Aaxotoav anootaocw Tpdc || tiv piav TOV KAA@V Tavtwv 
kal aya0av aitiav Kakov TpooNyopeveEv. 

Tabtac toivov tac Sittac¢ ovototyiac TOV Te AYAV@V Kai TOV KAKWV TOV 
eV TM KOOUW yEeyovoTwv THs SnpLovpyuKijs eEantetv MpoonKet wovadoc. 
kai yap ai twv | Pew@v dtatpéoeic Kai ai THV LETA DEodc yevmv eic Exeivnv 
AVIPTHVTAL THY TpwWTiOTHY ApXIV: Kal TOV Kad’ eiLLapLEVNV OVETUTTOVTWV 
kal Kata dixnv taic woxaic mepi tiv yéveotv anoKAnpovpéevwv ayad@v 
TE Kal KAKMV Ev TH SLAKOGMT|OAVTL TO TV Kai TAG Word Eig TOV OvNTOV 
TOMOV KaTameuMovtt | tiv aitiav bnoBetéov. Kai yap 1] Tis eiappLEevNs 
TOiNots Tis SnutoupyiKns eFexetat Mpovoiac, Kai 1 Tis Siknsg cepa mepi 
ékeivnv DMEOTHKEV Kal EmeTat Toic éxeivov Spolc, Tod Oeiov vopov 
TiWWPOG Ovoa, Proiv 6 AONnvaioc Eévoc [Leg. 4.716a], Kai 1) Tis THXNS 
anonAnpwttkt Twv Kata Siknv | Stavenouevwv TpounPia Kata tiv Tob 
TaTpds Apopitetat PovANOW. Tavtwv dpa Tov aya8@v Te Kai KaK@V, TOV 
te BedttoOvwv ev Ttaic ddoeotv Kal TOV yELpOvwv, TWV Te EbLOLPOTEPwV 
Ouod Kai TOV EUTIOSLOTIKOY TiS TMV WXMV Eig TA EKTOG Evepyeiag TI}V 
aitiav 6 Snutovpyds Kai matip év | Eavt@ mpoeotHoato Kai Mavta Kata 
vobdv todnyet, Stavéeuwv EKAOTOIG TA TPOOT|KOVTA Kai POG THV EavTOd 
TLATPOVOLIKTV Etta TACtaV Avaywv Ta TavTa. Kai yap Taic woxalc TA TE THS 
Kpeittovoc ovototyiac Kai Ta Tis Katadeeotépac Stavepet MPO TO AyaVov 
BAEtwv Kai Tio TOV Sexouevwv | Evexa TeheLoTNTOS. 

Ei 61) tadta dpOwc eitopev, amodeFOue8a Kai tiv Ounpuciy dtatagw 
Ev TH SNMLOVPYtK@ VO Tod Atdc Tac Sittac broTWELEVNV Kai Mpwtovpyovc 
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into two columns did not refuse to designate one column as that of the 
“good” and the other of the “bad.” Yet how could one agree that “the even,” 
“the rectangle,’ or “movement” should be placed in that class of “bad” 
things that we define by deprivation of “good” things? How could we claim 
that “the female,’ the category of “otherness,” or “dissimilarity” are things 
that, for real entities, are against nature? No, I think it is perfectly clear to 
all that, among the columns of opposites throughout all the processions of 
things, [the doctrine] called the lesser chain “bad” because it was inferior 
to the other, was not a producer of good in a primary sense, and stood at 
a greater distance from || the single cause of all good and beautiful things. 

Now, these two columns of good and bad things that exist in the world 
should be set in relation to the creative monad. The divisions of the gods 
and of the classes below the gods depend on this first cause, and the cause 
of those things, good and evil, that are the lot of souls in the sphere of 
yéveotc, and fall to them by fate and justice, is to be assigned to the orga- 
nizer of the universe and the one who sends souls into the mortal sphere. 
The action of fate depends on the providence of the creator, and the chain 
of justice was set up about this and follows his definitions, since, accord- 
ing to the Athenian Stranger, “[Justice] is the avenger of divine law” [Leg. 
4.716a]. The providence of fortune in accomplishing those things assigned 
according to justice is defined by the will of the father. Therefore, of all 
good and bad things, of better and worse gifts, of all that is a better portion 
and of all those other things that are obstacles to the actions of souls on 
externals, of all these things the demiurge and father established the cause 
in himself and he directs everything according to his intellect, assigning 
what is appropriate to each and drawing all things under his paternal gov- 
ernment. He assigns to souls the things of the better or worse columns 
while contemplating the Good and for the sake of the perfection of the 
recipients. 


[b. Interpretation of Homer's two pithoi] 


If what we have said is true, we shall also accept the Homeric arrange- 
ment, placing the two primally creative causes in!*? the demiurgic mind 





142. E, in a note ad loc., defends his translation “en presence de” (rather than 
“dans”), based both on the Homeric verses (24.527-528) and the paraphrases that 
immediately follow. The issue, however, is the responsibility of the “creative monad” 
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aitiacs TWV Te ayalO@v, wv Sidwot Taig woxaic, Kai THV KAK@v- Ertel Kai 1 
dvdc Mavtwv UdALOTA TpOOT}KEl THV voepwv Paothéwv TO || SnpLovpy@ 
Tob mavtdc (Svac yap napa tHde KaONTaL, Pnoiv TO Aoyiov), Kai TO 
KvBepvav Ta Tdavta Kai TaTTEW ExaoTov, od TayBev viKWoav LEV dpETIV 
év T@ Tavti, Kakiav dé TtwyEvnV amodeiger. ti yap Siageper tabta te 
héyetv | Kai nettevtH TOV Snptovpyov eikaCety, peTaTWEvTL TAS WuyXAc gic 
Tovs TpooTKovtas avdtaic Biovc ExkdoTHy. 

Avo toivov abtat mnyai, THv Te BedTLOVWV Kai TOV XELPOVWV LETPWV, 
oicg 6 Snptovpydc Kata Sixnv dyet Tag yuxdc, voeioBWoav- dc 6 TomNTI|S 
wv8oroywv TiDovs mMpoceipnKev, ci8’ Str Sta | me\BodcG voepac Taotv 
emiBadret Tov oikeiov Spov (apxt yap, pnoiv 6 Tipatoc [48a], tis 
avayKys 6 voids T@ mEeiPetv adtiv NMavta mpdc TO PEATLOTOV Gyetv), eite 
Kal TO YWPNTLKOV ADTOV Kai TepLANTITIKOV TOV TavTOSaT@v Kai ToKihwv 
anoteAeopatwv évdetkvvuevoc: TO yap dteomtappevov | mAAP0G Mavtwv 
Ov dStavépet Taig yoxaic 6 Mathp <év> exeivaic vwuEevws TpoeiAnntat. 

‘Qote kai kata TobTOV TOV Adyov ovvadovotv aAANAOts 6 Te TAdtwv 
kal 1) OunptKi moinots. 6 pév yap oddevdc Kakod gNotV xpivat TOV DEdv 
aitiao8at, i] Sé mavta pev exeiev mapayet Ta dyaOa, Sitta | Sé Svta Kai 
wpedntkd Tov dexouevwv Exdtepa taic Sittaic ovotoryiatc dStehodoa 
kal TI Tpdc GAANAG Sta~opav abtwv évdetkvvpevn TA HEV Ws ayaa, TA 
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of Zeus, both that of the good things he gives to souls and that of the bad. 
The dyad || is also most appropriate, among the intellective kings,'*° to the 
demiurge of the universe (“for the dyad sits beside him,” says the oracle 
[Or. chald. frag. 8, des Places]), as are the governing of all things and plac- 
ing each thing [in the universal order] where it will make!“ virtue univer- 
sally victorious and evil the loser. What is the difference between saying 
this and comparing the demiurge to a petteia player moving each soul to 
the life that is appropriate to it [Leg. 10.903d]?!* 

Now then, imagine two springs, respectively of better and worse 
measures, by which the demiurge directs souls, according to justice. The 
poet in his myth called them pithoi, either because through intellective 
“persuasion” 4° he imposes its proper defining limit on each entity (for 
Timaeus says, “Mind is the first principle of necessity by virtue of persuad- 
ing her to draw everything toward the best” [Tim. 48a]),'4” or he might 
be showing their vastness, their capacity to contain the whole enormous 
variety and complexity of created things, for the father has previously 
embraced in unity the scattered abundance of all these things he portions 
out to souls. 

Thus, according to this reasoning as well, Plato and Homeric poetry 
are in harmony. He says that the god must be held responsible for no evil, 
while the poetry derives all good things from the god, dividing them into 
the two columns because they are of two sorts, [both] beneficial to their 
recipients, and showing the difference between them, it established one 
category as “goods” and separated the other category from them as the 





(K98,4), which is to say, Zeus, for both columns of “accidentals.” In light of this, it 
seems best to retain the more direct statement. 

143. EF refers to In Tim. 1:306,1-13 (Diehl; see now Runia and Share 2008, 160- 
61) for clarification of the doctrine of the three kings/intellects, as articulated by Ploti- 
nus’s student Amelius (and supported by citations of Plato and Orpheus). 

144. Accepting amodeiget in line 4 from Kroll’s apparatus, for the manuscript’s 
amodeiéetev. 

145. métte1a was the most widespread of Greek board games (and a favorite met- 
aphor of Platos, occurring at least ten times in the corpus). In spite of this, the rules 
and even the goal of the game remain unclear. Proclus’s point here, in any case, is that 
Homer’s formulation at I]. 24.527-528 is entirely compatible with Plato's (at, e.g., Leg. 
10.903). 

146. From the similarity of sound between the words pithos (storage jar) and 
peitho (persuasion). 

147. Again, a paraphrase rather than an exact quotation. 
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dé We évavtia Toic ayaBoic am’ exeivwv St~othnoev. Kal StL TO AE yOuEVOV 
KakOv ov ToLoOdTOV EoTIY, OTIOIOV 6 TOD TAdtwvoc Adyog TI¢ 56|cews TH 
Dewy anépnoev, SnAOi Tov Kai adTOG EmiPEpwv EFC: 


ws pév Kai IInAji Oeoi Sooav ayAad Sb@pa 
ék YEvETis. 
GAN eri kai TH OiKe Bedc KaKov [O 534-535, 538]. || 


Ti ObV TOUTO EOTIV TO KAKOV, avTOS TpoOTIONOW- 


OTTL Oi Ov TL 
Ttaidwv év LEYAPOLOL YOVI] YEVETO KPELOVTWV, 
GAN Eva naida TEKkev Tavawptov- OddSE vv TOV YE | 
ynpaokovta kopidw- [O 538-541] 


LN] Got Sokel TOV AANOIVOV KaK@v aitiao8at TOV BEdv; ob Ti Epnuiav TOV 
Traidwv, ob tiv aBepanevoiav Kakd MpoceipnKev. Kai 6tws TadTa KAKd 
mIpoeinopev, SvoKoAiav epi Tov THSE Biov Kai Svobvupiav évartepyaCopeva 
Taig | woxaic; taita yap ei Kai toic yvnoiws giooogotow Kaka 
TIpooayopevetv ov DExtc, AAA ToIc TOV TPAKTIKOV Biov EopEvoOlC EUTIOSLA 
gaivetat Tis Kat’ dpetiy eivat Cwijc. 510 Kai 6 AOnvaiocg Eévoc [Leg. 
2.661b-d] ta totabta mavta toic pev ayaGoic eivai tov kaka diateivetat, 
toic dé novn|poic ayaa: Kaitot Kai TobTwv aitiatat TOV BEdv Kai TWV EK 
Tob Tavtdc évdtSopLEevwv AMavtwv, WoTte obx “OpNpos LOvos Kai 6 Tap’ 
‘Ounpw tad ta paow AythAevs, AAA Kai 6 TAdtwv avtdc Kal 6 Kat’ adTOV 
vopodEetn. 


Il@c tiv tov Spkwv obyxvow Soxei 1 TOiNOIG gic | 
Oeodcs avanéurery, f aANOi\s TEpi adTw@V DEyNoIGc. 
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opposite of “goods.” That what the poetry calls “bad” things are not such as 
the Platonic passage denies belong to the gifts of the gods, Homer himself 
shows, it seems, in the verses that come just after [the description of the 
jars]: 


And so, the gods gave dazzling gifts to Peleus, too, 
from birth ... 
but on top of this, the god added a bad one. [II]. 24.534-535, 538] || 


What is this “bad” thing [that Achilles says that Peleus received from the 
gods]? He himself goes on: 


... that he had no progeny 

of kingly sons grow up in his halls 

but fathered only one son, doomed to die young. And now, 
Tam no help to him in his old age. [J]. 24.538-541] 


Surely it does not seem to you that in this passage he attributes to the gods 
the cause of true evils, does it? Does he not identify the “bad” things as lack 
of children, lack of a son to care for him, using “bad” here in the sense we 
defined above: they produce discontent and discouragement in the soul 
with regard to this life?!4* Even if it is not right for true philosophers to call 
such things “bad,” to those who have chosen the active life they seem to 
be obstacles to a life of excellence. Thus the Athenian Stranger maintains 
that all such things are in a sense bad for the good and good for the wicked 
[Leg. 2.661d].!4° Nevertheless, he blames the god for these things as well as 
everything else that the universe gives us, so that it is not only Homer and 
his Achilles who say this but also Plato and his lawmaker. 


(5) How the poem seems to give the gods responsibility for the break- 
ing of the oaths; the true guidance in these matters. 





148. I have followed F's lead in adding a question mark after woyaic in K100,10, 
but I have also suppressed Kroll’s stop and question mark in K100,8. 

149. The Athenian Stranger in fact maintains that long life, health, and the like 
are good things only in the lives of the virtuous and that the best thing for the corrupt 
man would be to die young. [F] 
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Tooatta kai mpdc tavty eipryoOw tiv Cytnow- égegijc 5é ott ToIc 
eipnuéevoic Sewpijoat, MWs Tv TOV SpKwv ovyyXvOL Kai TOV OnOVSavV 1} 
Ttoinots Kata BovANov Tob LEyahov Atos kai THs AOnvac brovpyovons Th 
BovaAf Tod | matpdc yeveoBat Proiv: Kai yap TadTHV 6 LwWKpATNS HTLdoato 
TV TOV KaKM@V dpxTv emi Tos Mpwtiotovs Tov Dedv Avapepovoay. 
Kavtab0a pddtota Stamopeiv dEtov, mH¢ 6 TMV ToLlovTWV TOV BEdv 
aitiwpevoc obyi TWV LEyioTwv abTov || aittatat Kai dANOWOV KaK@v- od 
yap étt meviacs Kai vooous ovdé TI ToLAvTHV OVOTOIXiav EEEoTat AEyOvTAG 
doxkeiv tt AEyetv, GAN AdTOV TOV Tapa TAotv OUOAODYOVHEVWV WG KAKWV 
Tip aitiav emi Tov Bedv avoioouev. Kai 6 Lev | Tipatoc [42d] tov Snutovpyov 
TIPO Tij¢ eicg yéeveow KaVddSov StaBeopobetijoat Tavta Proiv Tais yuxaic, 
iva tij¢ Enerta ein Kakias avaitioc: 6 5é AOyos OdTOG Kai KaTeADOVOAIC 
avtaic Kal év Ti yevéoel OTPEPOLEVAIG TOV LEYiOTWV KAK@V TI]V ApPXT|V 
éexeidev evdidoo8at ovyxwpei. | mH> obv av Tig TPG TAVTAS TAs ETMLOTACELG 
Tovs MpoorKovtas amodoin Adyous, TH Te PloEt THV TPAYLATwWV Kai TH 
Tdtwvoc bgnyroet tiv Ounpov diSacKkariav ovvappdolovtac. 

“Ott pév obv mpd¢ Ti Tov vewv gv dovpLETPdG éoTt | 1] TAVSe TMV 
LwbOwv aKpdaotc, elpytai te MpdTtepov Kai vovi AeyéoOw Kai Tapa MavTac 
Tovs PNOnoopEevous by’ Hu@v Adyous. OSE yap StaKpivetv Tas PLOEIG TWV 
dvtwv Toic véots Suvatov ovde Etavayetv TA Patvopueva OvVONLATA TIS 
aAnPeiac mpd¢ tiv dpavi Pewpiav ovde KaBopav, Stw¢ | Ev TH KOoUW 
TaAVTA KATA PovANOL emtteheitat Tod Deod dia LESwWV TOV dAWV aiTiwv. 

‘Ot dé oikeia tabta tH TAdtwvdc éott pthooogia Setkvbwpev. Tov 
pév di) Oeov apxi te kai teAEvTi Kai WéEoa TOV OVTWV ATAVTWV EXEtV 
Kai 6 AOnvaiog Eévoc pnotv [Leg. 4.715e], ExeoOan | Sé adt@ tiv Siknv 
TOV AMOAEITOMEVWV OOAV TOD BEeiov vOuOU TIWwWPdv. ODTOI dé EioLy, 
ws 6 éxeivov oyos, oi vedTHTt Kai dvoia PAEyouEvot tiv Wuxi ped 
bPpews, Kai ypovov tiva SdEavteEs Kpateiv Enterta abOic Tywwpiav bTECYOV 
Th Sik Mpétovoay, Eavtovs Te Kai MOA Kai oikov dpdnv | dvaotatous 
Toujoavtec. tadta di obv 6 pev AOnvaios E€voc || toAttuKdc, 6 5é “Ounpos 
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But let us put an end to this discussion. The next matter to examine 
is how the poem says the violation of the oaths and treaties came about 
according to the will of Zeus with Athena acting as supporter of the plan of 
her father. Socrates blamed this [passage] for attributing the first principle 
of evils!>° to the very first of the gods. At this point, one must wonder how 
someone who holds the god responsible for such things!*! could avoid || 
holding him responsible for the greater evils, the true evils, as well. It will 
no longer be possible to maintain any credibility talking about poverty or 
sickness or something in that category of “bad” things—here, rather, we 
will be attributing to god the cause of those evils that by general agreement 
are true evils. Timaeus says that the demiurge “laid out all the ordinances 
for souls,” before their descent into yéveotc, “so that he should be inno- 
cent of the evils that came later” [Tim. 42d], while this account concedes 
that even after they have gone down and entered yéveotc, the cause of the 
greatest evils for them comes from there [from Zeus]. How might one 
give adequate answers to these difficulties and bring the Homeric teaching 
into harmony with the nature of things and with Plato’s guidance on this 
matter? 

That hearing this particular myth is incompatible with the condition 
of youth has already been said, and now let it be said again, along with 
all that we are about to say. It is not possible for the young to distinguish 
among the natures of beings nor to refer the visible symbols of truth to the 
invisible doctrine nor to observe how, in the world, everything is accom- 
plished by the will of the god, acting by means of the other causes. 

Let us nevertheless demonstrate that these things [that Homer says] 
are at home in the philosophy of Plato. The Athenian Stranger says that 
“the god ‘holds the beginning and the middle and the end of all beings’ and 
that justice follows him as the punisher of those who have transgressed the 
divine law” [Leg. 4.715e-716a]. These, as he says, are those who are “burn- 
ing in their souls with youth and mindlessness, along with arrogant pride,’ 
and who, after seeming to triumph for a time, finally undergo the punish- 
ment that is appropriate to justice, having completely ruined themselves, 
their city, and their home. The Athenian Stranger says these things || in 
the manner of a statesman, but Homer as an inspired guide, says that men 





150. Or simply, “the beginning of evils.” 
151. Le., the “bad” things of ch. 4, above. 
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evOeaoTiKa@s bEnyovpEvos TOG TOAAG TANMPEATOAVTAS Kal Adtkiag Tac 
peyiotag NOunKotas Kata TH Liav Tob Atos BovAnotv Siknv amotivvdvat 
QOL TMV duAapTHLATwV | 


OvdV O*{jOLV KegaAfjot yuvatki te Kai Tekéeootv [A 162], 


tavtyy dé dpa tiv dSiknv mpwtwes péev Tov Aia mANpodv Kai éEnpnuévwc 
Kal apava@c toic mao, Sevtépwco dé tiv AOnvav brovpyovoav Kai 
ovvamepyatopuévny ta SOfavta | TH MatpovoutKi mpovoia tot Atoc, 


(devi yap Kpovidao voov kpavtetpa TETUKTAL 


gnolv Opgeds), éoxatws dé tov UMoLEVOVTAG adTOD TIYv Tywpiav- dei 
ydp kai 16 ég’ Huiv ovpmTAeKeo Oat TH Moujoet TOV Shwv. 

obtot dS) obv ev taic omovdaic Kai toic SpKotc | eimdvtec, StL TWV 
Trapapatvovtwv tadta 


Wdé og’ EyKEGahoOs xapadic PEot We bS¢ oivos [T 300], 


kal tapaBdavtes éavtovd<s bmayovow TH Sikn Kai mMpémovtacs EavTod< 
amogaivovol taic totvaic. 

‘H toivuv ovyxvotc tov | dpkwv Kai Tov onovd@v énttedkitat ev O10 
Tobtwv dtapepovtws TOV Tdoyxetv HEAAOVTWV TA SoKOdVTA TOICG DEoic 
Kata diknv Ta Ovnta dyovow eri Toic EuMpooVev apap THaoty, KivetoBat 
dé A€yetat Kai eic Evepyetav mpodyeoOat map’ avtTwv TOV Dewy, ObY WC 
éxeivwv ToLovvtwv aBEouG | Kai ddikovG TOS TYULWPOLHEVOUG, GAN’ WC 
émitnSeiovg Svtac avdtods TPO TAs ToLALTAG TPaEEIc ExKaovLEVWV eic 
évepyeiav, iva toté Kata tiv évdov &w evepyrjoavtes Kai fv éxovotv 
wdiva TwV LOXOnPav évepynuatwv mpoParovtec dEtot yevwvtat tis Sins. 
Tovto yap 5, gnoiv 6 Thdtwv [Leg. 5.|728c], Sikn pév obk ott, KAaAOV 


K103 yap to ye dikatov || Kai 1 Sikn, tyuuwpia 5é dduciac aKdAOVBOs 148N, 
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who have made many errors and committed the greatest of crimes pay the 
penalty for those crimes according to the unique will of Zeus, 


with their heads, their wives, their children [I/. 4.162], 


and it is Zeus, then, who in the most primal sense exacts this punishment, 
acting transcendentally and invisible to all, and then secondarily Athena 
assists and cooperates in accomplishing what has been decided upon by 
the patriarchal providence of Zeus, 


(for she is the terrible accomplisher of the will of the son of Kronos, 


says Orpheus [Orph. frag. 177, Kern]), and, lastly, [this punishment is 
realized] on the level of those awaiting punishment from Zeus, since that 
which is in our power must also be implicated in activity on the cosmic 
level.1>? 

And so those who, when the libations were poured and the oaths 
sworn, said about the transgressors of those oaths, 


Let their brains run on the ground like this wine [J/. 3.300], 


and then violated the oaths are bringing themselves to justice and them- 
selves showing that they deserve their punishment. 

Now, the breaking of the oaths and treaties is certainly accomplished 
primarily by those who are going to suffer for their past sins the judg- 
ment of the gods who justly manage human affairs, and they are said to 
be moved and impelled to action by the gods themselves, not because 
the gods render those who are punished impious and unjust but rather 
because they activate them to such actions as they are predisposed to, so 
that, having acted in consequence of their inner disposition and projected 
their propensity to perform culpable actions, they become worthy of pun- 
ishment. “For this,’ says Plato, is not justice, since justice || and that which 
is just are beautiful; rather, this is punishment, which is the painful conse- 





152. I.e., Our own actions, the apparent result of our own will, are of necessity 
bound up with the activity of the “whole” entities, the gods. I have replaced Kroll’s 
periods at lines 5 and 10 with commas. 
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122 PROCLUS ON POETICS AND THE HOMERIC POEMS 
is 6 te THYXAVOV Kai 6 pL] TYYXAvwvV AOALOG. 

Toda 81) obv Kai Ta peytota ddtktoavtes AvOpwrot Kai Ev Exovtec 
Tovnpav kai wdivovoay peilw kai xahenwtepa kaka | Tuuwpiav bmEXoVOIV 
TIP@TOYV, f SoKel Lev EmitpiBEtv Tobs MacYovTas Emi Tas TOV SpKwv dyovoa 
ovyxvoetc, aye dé abtods eic TO Siknv bmooyXElv TOV TANLEANLATwY, 
TLAPATAT|OLOV TL TOLODOA Taig AVAGTOUMOEOL TMV EAKOY, al TapaXpra 
wev émiteivovot TA TAN TOV OWLLATwY, ékBaA|AovOat dé Tov bmovAOV Kai 
EVTOS AMOKPUTTOLEVOV XLLOV aitLal yivovTal Tis év xpOvoic BoTEpov 
Tapaytvopevnys byetac. tiv d5é St) tywwpiav tavtyv dvwOev and Tob Atdoc 
apxouevny (ékeivw yap énetat Sikn TMV amtoAEtMOLEVWV TOd Beiov VOUOU 
TIULWPOG) Sta LEONS THs AONvac 1) Moinots TeAEtov|LEVNV Tapadidwory, iva 
d@oi note Siknv oi Tpwec iSdvtec oi KaKOd Mporyayov abtovs Kai We Taic 
dgethopevaic Totwaic éyKatednoav tiv Eavtw@v Cwryv. dv yap Spov &evto 
Tis EOXATNHS TWV ApLApTOvTwV KOAdOEWS, TObTOV doahEvVTOV éY’ EAVTMV 
Taic THV SpKwv Kai THV OTIOVSaV OvyxVoEOL | amEPnvay. 

IIpwtov pév <obv> ody oi Oeoi tig TANUMEAODSs TabTNs Kai aTaKTOV 
mmpagews eiow aittot toic Tpwoiv, add’ éxeivor dia tiv EavtTwV Tovpiav 
akgiovg eEavtobs KaTéOTHOAV Ti}¢ ToLavTHS évepyeiac, Kai TovTWV 
dtapepovtwe 6 Tlavdapoc, pirOtwO¢ Te Mv Kal PiAoxpratos Kat THVv 
&8eov | Cwiyv mpoPePAnuEevoc. 516 kai 1 AOnva mpoeABodoa Kata TOV vodV 
TOD TAaTpPdG Ob TOV EMITVXOVTA KivEei TIPOG TIYV TPAELv, GAAG CnTeiv eyetat 
Tlavdapov, wc av pahtota MpéMmovta Tpdc Ti TILwWPOV EvéepyeEtav 


Tlavdapov avti8eov Sifnpévny ei tov Epevpot | [A 88]. || 
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quence of injustice, and wretched is the man who meets with it and like- 
wise he who manages to escape it” [Leg. 5.728c].!°? 

[In the present instance,] men who have committed many egregious 
crimes and have a wicked disposition, suffering the birth pangs of yet 
greater and worse evils, first undergo a punishment that seems to excite 
the sufferers, leading them to violate the oaths, but actually brings them 
to undergo punishment for their mistakes. It is a situation very much like 
the lancing of boils, which in the short term increases the bodily suffering 
but by driving out the festering pus hidden inside is the cause of the even- 
tual recovery of health. The poem shows this punishment starting from 
above, from Zeus (since justice follows him as punisher of those who have 
transgressed the divine law),'*4 and accomplished by means of Athena, in 
order that the Trojans might sometime pay the price, seeing how deeply 
they had led themselves into evil and how they had burdened their own 
life with the chains of the penalties they owed. They demonstrated that the 
terms of extreme punishment they [themselves] set for the offenders, in 
the event of the breaking of the oaths and treaties, were not to be violated 
in their own case.!°° 

And so, first of all, the gods are not responsible, with reference to the 
Trojans, for this mistaken and disorderly act, but rather they themselves, 
who through their own wickedness have made themselves predisposed to 
such action, and Pandarus, in particular, who was ambitious and greedy 
and had adopted a godless life. Therefore Athena, going forth according 
to the will of her father, does not push just anyone to the deed but is said 
to look for Pandarus, the very most appropriate one to perform the act 
destined to bring on the punishment: 


seeking out Pandarus, enemy of!* the gods [II. 4.88]. || 





153. The passage in the Laws goes on to explain: “since the latter does not receive 
therapy, and the former is himself destroyed, in order that many others may be pre- 
served.” 

154. See 119 (K100,25-26), above. 

155. Following E's rejection of Kroll’s emendation (sadevtov b@’ for the manu- 
script’s dodAevtov é@’). 

156. Proclus clearly understood the adjective avti8eoc (“godlike”) to have adver- 
sative force. It is surprising that a reader of Proclus’s sensitivity to Homer would 
make this mistake and misconstrue this very frequent epithet, applied to various 
kings, heroes, and nations, and even to Penelope. Proclus’s phrase tiv &8eov Cwiyv 
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oTaviov yap Kai Svoevpetov Svtwe TO TOLODTOV YEVOG, TO TaVTA LEV Spav 
bmopevov tavta dé MdoyEtv, AvtikeipEevov dé TH Oeiw Sta 61) ttva Tryavetuctyy 
kai &mtotetoAunpevny tv tis woxiis. Womep S51] Odv Ovy Oi iaTpoi TMV | 
TOUMV aiTLOL Kai TOV KavOEWY, GAAG TA THON THV iaTpevO LEVwV, OUTWC 
ovdé oi Geol Twv Tepi Tovs SpKous Kai Tac OTOVSaS doeBNLATWV, AAN’ ai 
EEeic TOV MOLOVVTWV. 

Aebvtepov dé émi TobTw Kdxkeivo KaTavorownEV, Wc ObdE TPOEADodoa 
1) AOnva KatavayKdce Agyetar Tov Idavdapov eic | tv mpaétv, GAAG 
TeipaoVat Lovo, ei Kai TPdc TavTHv Emtdidwotv EavTOov TI Evepyetav: Ov 
yap avaipeitat TO éq’ Hpiv, odd’ dv Ta EoxaTa TeTANWWEANKOTEG WLEV- 


a 3 I r 


1] Pa vd poi tt tiMo10, AvKkdovos vié Saippov; [A 93] | 


6 dé U6 Aatwapylas TOV XPNnUATWV akovoas Kai Tis SuVaoTEiag émimnda 
Taic adixots évepyeiatc, LOvov obyi Tod ToTod Tabta Bowvtos, & Kal 6 év 
Tlotteia XwKpatns, Stt MOAAG Tpoteivetat Taig woxaic ék Tob Mavtds, & 
Katanhijttev Tovs avortous Kai epi Tac aipgoeic TOV Biwv | dtogaivetv 
TANMpEAEIc. WoTEP ODV 6 TPOITNS Tpoteivet TOV TUPavviKOV Biov Kai 
O TP@tog avehopevosg TovbToOV davontos eipntat, Kaitot TO Mpoteivav 
Oeiov TL MavTWS Hy, obTW dr) Kai Tig AOnvac eic aipectv tov Tdavdéapov 
KaTaoTHOdoNs Tio te Svvatwtépac Kai MAOVOWTEPaG Tabews PETA 
&8EdtH|TO¢ Kai Tic Evavtiac exeivoc aipeitat tiv xEipova. Kai ovx 1) AOnva 
Tis aipéoews aitia, GAN’ 1] LoXOnpia Tod aipovpevov- ovde yap 6 TPOgHTNsS 
Tis Tupavvidos, aAN’ 1} Aatpapyia tod Tov Biov Tobtov mpoBaAAovtoc. 610 
Kai me18duevoc 6 Tavdapoc tH APnva dv dvotav todto mdoxevw | efpytat- 
ob yap éxeivy meiBetat, dAAA TH PUOXpNLAaTH Kai || dvortw Tis Eavtod 
Woxiis. 

Kaitot mac ob Savpactoy, ei AOnva Lt] ppovicews aitia, dAAG dvoiac; 
GAG Kal vod Andppota Tavoupyia yivetal, Proiv 6 TAwtivos [2.3.11], Kai 
owgpoobvns éhAapwic AkoAAOTOS EoTIV Kai avdpeiac | Sdotc OpacvTns. 
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This class of men is rare and hard to find, ready to do and suffer anything, 
and opposed to the divine because of the Gigantic!>’ and presumptuous 
condition of their souls. So, just as doctors are not responsible for incisions 
and cauterizations, but rather the diseases of their patients, it is not the 
gods who are responsible for the sacrileges committed over the oaths and 
treaties but rather the state of the perpetrators. 

Second, let us consider in addition that Athena is not said to have gone 
up to Pandarus and forced him to the act, but only to have tested him to 
see if he would lend himself to perform it. Our affairs are not entirely taken 
out of our hands, even if we are the worst of sinners: 


Will you do something I tell you, brilliant son of Lycaon? [Il. 4.93] 


Hearing this, out of greed for possessions and power, he leaps to the 
criminal actions, and the poet virtually proclaims the same thing Socrates 
asserted in the Republic, that many possibilities are offered souls out of 
the universe,!°* and these dazzle the mindless and cause them to make 
mistakes in their choices of lives [Rep. 10.618a]. Just as the spokesman of 
the gods holds out the tyrannical life and the first [soul] to arrive chooses 
it and is called stupid [Rep. 10.619b] (although the one who offered it was, 
after all, from the ranks of the divine), in the same way, when Athena con- 
fronts Pandarus with a choice between the more powerful and richer rank, 
with impiety, and its opposite, he makes the worse choice. Athena is not 
responsible for the choice but rather the wickedness of the chooser. Nei- 
ther is the spokesman [of the gods] responsible for the tyranny but rather 
the greed of the one who adopts this life. Thus Pandarus is said to have 
had this happen to him out of stupidity, although he is acceding to Athena, 
since he is obeying not the goddess but the greed and || stupidity of his 
soul. 

Yet, how is it not amazing, if Athena is a cause not of thoughtfulness 
but of stupidity? Plotinus observes, nevertheless, that “that which flows 
forth from intellect becomes wickedness,” and that which radiates from 





mpoBeBAnyEevos seems to be an elaborated paraphrase of the epithet as Proclus under- 
stood it. Cf. F's note ad loc. 

157. See 19 (K51) with n. 22, above. 

158. The relevance of this phrase to the Myth of Er, where the souls are offered 
the choice of various “lives” before their return to earth, is clearer than its relevance to 
the Homeric passage. 
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Ono? &tta yap av f ta tis Gwiis eiSn, ToradtTHV avayKn Kai TH pEetw 
yiveoOat TOV KpEtTTOVWwV- Kai oi LEV VOEPMSG TMV voEpMV LLETEXOVOLY, of 
dé SoFaotikwe, ot dé PavtaotiKas, Kai ot pev dmaO@s tov Taav, ot dé 
wEeTpLoTIADGs, ot dé EuTIABGc: Mavta dé dnd THv | Dewy Ktveitat Kai KATA 
Tip mut SEeLotyta tiv EAvtT@v: WoTe Oy D0 Atodc Kai AONVac 7 TOV 6pKwv 
ovyxvotc, ddAAd HO Tlavddpov Kai tHv Tpwwv. eFntot dé abtn tov Vewv 
1] MpaEc Wo MpddSpopos ovoa Tic Sikns, Kai Wo Tapackevatovoa Tovs 
TLAPEXOVTAG TPG Tv Teh€av KOAAOLV | TOV duaptTHUdTwv (ToLAdTH yap 1} 
Tiuwpia, KaBdTEp Huds 6 AOnvaioc Eevoc avedidakev)- oddé TOV GANOtvav 
KaK@Vv aitiov TO BEiov Taic woxaic, dAN ai LoxOnpai TwV yoXav eEetc TOV 
TANMLEA@V Evepynudtwv eioiv abtaic dpxnyoi. Taoa dé évépyeta, Kav 1] 
TANLUEAT|s eic TO Mav | Mpoioboa, Dewv E~eoTwTwv yiveTat Kai TPOVOIAG 
OAMKWTEPAS f HEpIKwTEpac. yiveTat yap adikws HEv TM Spavtt dixaiws Sé 
T@ Maoxovtt, pryoiv 6 TAwtivoc [4.3.16], kai doov pEev ott avtijc ABeov, 
ek THS MEptKijc aitiac Exel TI yeveou Tic AToTeAOvons TH EuTaOh Mpaevv, 
doov dé dyalOov, &k TMV EPEOTWTWV TLYXAVE TOD TPOOT|KOVTOG TéhoUG. 
"Edet yap tod<s tTwv pEyiotwv dduKnaTwv dptavtacs avakhnOijvai 
MOTE TPd¢G TI Siknv- TodTO dé OvK dv ToTE OVvEBN, [HN TIS LOXONpiac 
avTaV dvatrAweions: ToAAai yobv Tov &ewv avevepyntot WEvovoat TS 
mMpoonkovons Vepareiac | toxeiv ddvvatovg Totobot tovs éxovtac. dtd 


K106 «ai Bovdevovtat || oi Pei nepi Tob Tadoat TOV TOAELOV GWCOLEVWV TMV 
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reasonableness is lawlessness, and from bravery, arrogance [Enn. 2.3.11].!°? 
Whatever the forms of [human] life, that is the manner in which they 
must necessarily participate in the higher realities:!®° some participate in 
the intellective intellectively, others in the mode of opinion, others in the 
mode of the imagination, and as far as the passions are concerned, some 
do not experience them at all, others do so moderately, and some embrace 
them passionately. All things are set in motion by the gods, and!¢! [this 
is done] in accordance with the capacity of the individuals concerned. 
Thus the dissolution of the oaths was not done by Zeus and Athena but by 
Pandarus and the Trojans. The action was nevertheless dependent on the 
gods, in that it was the precursor of justice and prepared the perpetrators 
for the entire correction (Kd\aotc) of their sins (for this is what [divine] 
punishment [tiuwpia] is, as the Athenian Stranger taught us).!°? Neither 
is the divine a cause of true evils for souls, but rather the wicked disposi- 
tions of the souls themselves are the first motivators of their mistaken acts. 
Every action, even if it is an offense as it devolves in the universe, comes 
about under the supervision of the gods and of more general or more spe- 
cific providence. Plotinus says that it is accomplished with injustice for the 
actor and justice for the sufferer, and whatever part of it is godless has its 
source in the partial cause that commits the act of passion.!®? Whatever is 
good attains its appropriate end from the overseeing [gods]. 

It was necessary for those who had undertaken the greatest crimes to 
be called someday to justice. This would never have happened if their wick- 
edness had not been opened up. Many conditions of the soul, by remain- 
ing inactive, make those who suffer from them unable get the appropri- 
ate treatment. Therefore, the gods even discuss || stopping the war and 





159. Plotinus’s point is that astral influences are modified according to the condi- 
tion of the recipients (as Proclus will state immediately below). 

160. FE. took totadtnv in K105,6 to refer to the earlier description of Pandarus’s 
failed apprehension of the “influence” that reaches him from Athena, but it is more 
natural (and more consistent with the sequel) to take it with the “whatever” (o7ot’ 
atta) of line 5. I-e., people will participate in the gods according to their own natures. 

161. I see little reason for secluding the kai here, as Kroll did. 

162. For the Athenian Stranger, see above 115-21 (K99-102). On the two terms, 
compare Aristotle, Rhet. 1369b12-14: diagépet dé tyuwpia Kai KoAaotG: 1} HEV yap 
KOAAOIc TOU MaGXOVTOS EveKd EOTLY, 1] SE TILUWPIAa TOD TOLODVTOS, iva TANPWOH}. 

163. This sentence is a paraphrase of Enn. 4.3.16, lines 17-25, where the word 
d8eoc (“godless” above) is in fact a Homeric echo (in the distinctively Homeric adver- 
bial form d@eei). 
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Tpwwy, kai 1 tis Sixnsg Mpootatic Bedc KwAvet TH ToLAvTHV evépyetay, tva 
PATTOV UMOOKWOL TMV NLAPTHUEVWV ToLVI]V: Kal 1) TALTIS OVVEpydc KtvEi 
TIPO THv OvyxvOtV Tod Spkov, iva | KATA TaOav EavTw@V TI LoOXONpiav 
évepynoavtes bmép mMdons tv KoAaow dSeEwvtat. obte yap davidtous 
evetv Tv ayaQov ote mpd Tov dSevtTépwv duapTHLatwv iaOijvat tiv 
dmonovpovoav évdov poxOnpiav. 

MANS Obv THs Adikov Cwijc Ev adTOIc dvacoToLWHEions émeTat Siky 
owgpovitovoa | tiv dAnv dvootoupyiav. 


Tic éotw i Ev TH Moujoet Tod Atdc Twv Dewy 
gic Eptv Katdotaots 61a Ogm50c, avantvite tis GANS 
Tov n0O0v Oewpiac. 


IIpdc pév obv tiv Tpoetipnuévny anopiav wdé mw dtav|thowpev. 
éttel d& Kai Tic Kpioews Stapvnpovevel Tis Tap’ Ounpw tov Ve@v Kai Ti}¢ 
épidos, é@ iv 6 Zev avaktvei Ta MANO Tov Dewy did Tig O€utSoc Mavta 
TIPOG EAUTOV Avaywv, AEKTEOV TL Kal Tepl TOUTWV. 

“Ott pév obv 6 Zedc Hovac éoTt Mavtds Tod MANPovG TwV éyKOOLIWv 
Dewy, | Kai Sti Mavtac Kai Tapayew ag’ Eavtod Sbvatat Kai EMLoTPEPELV 
eig Eavtov, eipntat ModAAdkKtc. Sittij¢ SE ovONS Tic eig TO MANBOG adtod 
mpotovons évepyeiac, Tis Hév emlotpEntiKis, Tis dé KivytuKis eig TH 
Tov Katadeeotépwv TpopnPetav, Sita Kai 1 Moinotg Tob Atdc mpdc 
tovs | Beobcs avaypaget Snunyopiac. Kai Kata Lev THV MpoTépav Tic 
duiktov KaBapdtntos petadiovdc¢ dmOKEtta TH TAPE TWV DEdv 6 ic 
kal Aog Snptovpydc, xwptotac Te Svvapets avdtoic evdidwotv amdaons THs 


K107_ mepikooniov dtatpéoews: 510 || Kai mapaKeArevetat Tao apiotacBat ToIc 
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the Trojans’ being saved, and the goddess! who oversees justice prevents 
such action, in order that they undergo punishment for their sins more 
quickly. It is her assistant who moves them to break the oaths, so that they 
may act out all of their wickedness and receive correction for it all. Neither 
was it a good thing for them to remain untreated, nor for the wickedness 
lying hidden inside them to be cured before their further crimes. 

Once all the injustice of their lives has come to a head, justice enters 
and corrects the whole of their impiety. 


(6) What is the [meaning of the] episode of the poem in which Zeus, 
through Themis, puts the gods into a state of strife? An elaboration of the 
entire doctrine behind the myth. 


It is in this way, more or less, that we shall reply to the problem just 
stated. But since Socrates also mentions the judging [of the goddesses] in 
Homer and the strife to which Zeus stirs up the multiplicity of the gods, 
drawing them to him through Themis, something should also be said 
about these things. 

It has often been observed that Zeus is the monad of all the multiplic- 
ity of the encosmic gods and that be is able both to draw all of them forth 
from himself and to cause them to return into himself. Since his activity 
proceeding into multiplicity is double, on the one hand causing a return to 
himself and on the other motivating providential care of the lower beings, 
the poem attributes to Zeus two speeches to the other gods.!© In the first, 
the one and universal demiurge is depicted sharing his unmingling purity 
with the multiplicity of the gods, and he endows them with powers sepa- 
rate from the division! that embraces the cosmos and || tells them all to 
stay away from the war and the contrariety that belong to encosmic things. 





164. Thus far in this account of the breaking of the oaths, Zeus has been the 
initiator of the plan acted upon by Athena, and the role of Hera in the Iliad passage 
ignored. But now suddenly there is a goddess behind Athena’ action, and that goddess 
“oversees justice,’ a role that fits Hera badly. Either Zeus is meant (and some error has 
found its way into the text—cf. Kroll’s apparatus), or perhaps F. is correct that Themis 
is envisioned as speaking through Hera. 

165. Kroll identified the two speeches in question as those at II. 8.5-27 (where 
Zeus threatens all the other gods with katatartarosis if they go into the fighting) and 
II. 20.20-30 (where Zeus tells the other gods to go and help whichever of the Greeks 
and Trojans they please). 

166. The meptkdoptoc Staipecic (possibly a unique phrase) refers to an entity (cf. 
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Qeoic Tod MOAEMOV Kal Tis EvavTIWOEWS TMV EyKOOLWV TIPAyHATWV. ev 
dé TH Sevtépa Ktvei ws adTOvG eic TV MpOvolav TMV KaTAdSEEoTEPWV Kal 
eginot taic SinpnpEevats adtwv eic TO | Mav mpoddotc, iva pL] HOvov KaQ? 
éva Ovvexwvtat TOV SnLLOUpyKOv vodv, dv obtEe TapetEhOeiv Suvatov, We 
gNotv 1 Moinotc, odte Unepdpapeiv, GAAG Kai KATA Tas EavTov idtoTHTAC 
évepy@ouv sic TA TPOVOODLEVA: 

510 Kai pnotv 6 Zev<: | 


augotépotot & apiyyeO’ Gry voos éotiv Exaotov [Y 25]. 


erred] SE Kai ai mpdodot Tov DeWv ovdK eioiv dneonacpEevat Ti\< 
SrLoupyicis Lovados, EMoTpPEPEL TIPWTOV AYTOVG 1] Oéutc eic Exeivry: | 


Zevc dé O€ptota KeAEvoe Veovcs ayopyvdse kadéooat [Y 4], 


iva kai mpovoodvtes Kata TI BobANoty Tod Tatpdc Evepy@ot Kai TI TiI¢ 
OgutSoc Kpiorv. 

AX’ 6 peév tountis Stnpnpevac mapadédwxev tiv tac tod ddov 
Snutovpyob mpdc tovds | véovc Snunyopiac Beovc: 6 dé Tipatog [41a] 
TVMLEVWS ADTOV Kal EMLOTPEPOVTA ToLEt TO TABO¢ ic EavVTOV Kai eis TIYV 
TIpOVvolav aveyeipovta TOV OvnTav, iva Kata Siknv aywou Ta Sevtepa 
TAVTA THC EAVTM@V yeveoews. TadTa dé ovdEev Stagéepet Tod Kivetv Te AUTOS 
emi TOV TOAELOV Kat | Std Tig Ogutdoc ayeiperv cic Eavtov. Kai yap oi TIS 
yeveoloupyod Mpoiotapevol PvoEws TOV ev TH AN StakvBepv@ot MOAELOV, 
kai oi Kata Siknv évepyobvtes tics SANs eEjptyvtat Oepdoc, Ag 1 Aikn 
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In the second, he is in some sense directing them toward providence on 

behalf of the lower beings, and he sends forth their separate processions 

into the universe so that, rather than simply being contained by the single 

demiurgical intellect (which, according to the poem, it is impossible “to 

slip past” or to escape)!®” each may act as well according to his own spe- 

cific qualities upon the beings over whom providential care is extended. 
Thus, Zeus says, 


Give help to both sides, wherever the mind of each inclines you 
[Il. 20.25]. 


On the other hand, since the processions of the gods are not broken off 
from the creative monad, Themis first draws them back into it: 


Zeus ordered Themis to call the gods to counsel [JI/. 20.4], 


so that their providential action might be according to the will of the father 
and the judgment of Themis. 

Thus the Poet has presented us with the universal demiurge giving two 
separate speeches to the young gods. Timaeus, on the other hand, shows 
him in a single speech, drawing their multiplicity to him and sending it 
forth to providence on behalf of mortals, so that the gods may justly direct 
all the secondaries of their own creation [ Tim. 41a—d].!°° This is no differ- 
ent from sending them to war and, through Themis, drawing them back 
to himself. Those gods who preside over the nature that is creative of this 
world govern the strife that exists in matter, and those who act according 
to justice depend on universal Themis (“Right”), whose daughter is Dike 
(“Justice”), and they mimic the single demiurgical mind, which “has no 





“division” of an army) rather than an action (“division” in the abstract, and the charac- 
teristic meaning of Staipeoic in Proclus). 

167. Proclus clearly has in mind Od. 5.103-104 (= 137-138) (Hermes to Calypso): 
GAA LAA’ od} Mw ~oTL Atos voov aiytoxoto / ote MapetehOeiv GAAov BEedv obO’ 
adidoat. This accounts nicely for napegeNVetv (“slip past”), and it is perhaps futile to 
search further for brepdpapetv (bnoTpEXW, escape), Which is not in Homer but occurs 
several times in tragedy and then fairly commonly in later prose, including Proclus’s 
own. 

168. In the Timaeus, the gods are told to themselves create a lower class of beings 
(mortals) and to look after them. 
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Ttaic, Kai LLodvTat TOV Eva SNLLOUPYLKOV VOdY, @ LT] Dé~c GAO Tt Spav 
MAI TO KAAALOTOV, WC ADTOS TOD gnotv 6 Tipatog [30a]. || 


Tic Tov Dewy Kpiotg f Ev ToIc UVBOIG ToIs TOD 
TMoutod Kai tivas aiviooetat Biwv Sia~opac. 


AAG uv Kai tiv OpvAovpevny Kpiow tov Ved, fv Tapa TH 
Axetavdpw yeveo8at gaoiv oi pbPot Kata tiv | Tadatav Huny, od dei 
voice advtov dvtwe eivat Tov Dewv éptv te Mpdc GAANAAG Kai DT davdpdc 
BapBapov Kpioty, dAN Iyntéov Sti Kai ai t@v Biwv aipéoeic, Ac 51 MOAAAXod 
tapadiSwow 6 TAdtwv, b10 Veoic EPOpotcg yiyvovtat TOV WHY@v. Kai 
Tovto Srmtov Kai abtdc év Daidpw | [252e-253e, 265b] SiddoKet capac, 
Tov pév Baowtkov Biov “Hpac eivat AEywv, Tov dé Pidcogov Atdc, TOV 
dé Epwttkdv Agpoditne. Stav obv ai poxai TOAAWV adTaic EK TOD TaVTOS 
Tpotetvopevwv Biwv Kata tiv éavtov Kpiow Ttovode LEV dondCwvtat, 
tovode dé dtooKkevatwvtat, THvikadta | oi pbO0l peTaApEpovteEs ET adTOLG 
Tovcs Beods Tac THV Biwv idtoTHTac KpivedBai Pactv b1O TWV aipovLEVwV 
Tovs Pious tobs EPdpovs THs Kat’ eidoc Ev adToic eEadhayijc. 

Kai kata todtov 51) Tov Adyov Kai 6 AdkEavdpoc Kataoti}vat 
AEyetar KpitIs APnvac Kai “Hpac Kai Agpoditns, tpi@v pev abta@ | 
Biwy mpotetvopevwv, EAOpEvoG dé TOV Epwttkdv, Kai TodTO Od LET 
ppovioews, aA’ EmitTpEXWV TM TOV Patvonevwy KahAet Kai TO eldwrov 
emLOtWKWV TOD vorntotd KdhAouc. 6 Lev yap Svtws EpwTIKOG vodvV Kai 
PPOVNOLV TPOOTHOdLEVOG Kai META TOUTWV TO Te AANOIVOV KaAAOS Kai 
TO Patvopevov | Pewpav ody Hoody got APnvaiKxds i AgpodiotaKkoc: 
6 d& abtd Ka’ adTO LOvov TO Epwttkdv eidocg EmStwKwV PETA TADOUG 
apiotatat Wev TOV GANOwWav KaA@v Kai ayaB@v, dnd dé avoiacg Kai 
Aatpapylas émimnda TH eidwAW Tod Kadod Kai Mepi TobTO Keita Tedwy, 
obdé Tig TM épw||tuKg ovppetpov TeAetoTYTOs TvXwV. O yap di) TeAews 
epwttkdc kal Agpoditn pédwv Er’ adTO TO Veiov KahAog avayetat TMV Ev 
aioOrnoet Kak@v dmEepopwv: ertel SE Kai TOD Eu~avots KdAOVUG Kai Tod év 
tA Ti bnOOTAOW ExovTOS | eioi tives APpodtotakoi MpooTatat Saipovec, 
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business performing any act other than the most beautiful,” as Timaeus 
himself somewhere says [Tim. 30a]. || 


(7) What is [the meaning of] the judgment of the goddesses in the 
myths of the Poet, and what various sorts of lives does it hint at? 


As for the famous judgment of the goddesses that the myths say was 
performed by Paris, following the ancient account, it is not to be believed 
that there was truly strife among the goddesses themselves and that they 
were judged by a [particular] barbarian. Rather, this is to be interpreted 
as meaning that the choices of lives—to which Plato testifies in many pas- 
sages—are likewise carried out under the watchful eye of the gods who 
supervise souls. 

Plato himself indeed clearly teaches the same thing in the Phaedrus, 
saying that the regal life belongs to Hera, the philosophical to Zeus, and 
the erotic to Aphrodite [Phdr. 252e-253e, 265b]. Thus souls, when many 
kinds of lives are offered them out of the universe,!°? accept some and 
reject others, following their own judgment, while the myths, transferring 
to the gods themselves the specific qualities of the lives, say that those who 
preside over the variation in them, form by form, are “judged” by those 
choosing the lives. 

This is the sense in which Paris is said to have been made the judge of 
Athena, Hera, and Aphrodite: three lives were offered him, and he chose 
the erotic, not after due thought, but rushing after beauty of the world 
of appearances and pursuing the phantom of the beauty grasped by the 
mind. He whose life is truly devoted to Eros sets intelligence and wisdom 
before him and contemplates the true and the apparent beauty through 
these and has no less to do with Athena than with Aphrodite. But he who 
pursues only the erotic form of life, in and for itself and through the pas- 
sions, departs from true beauty and goodness and out of stupidity and 
greed leaps upon the phantom of the beautiful and lies there on it, failing 
to attain that balanced perfection commensurate || with the erotic. The 
truly erotic individual, who is the concern of Aphrodite, is drawn up to the 
divine beauty itself, looking beyond the beauties of the senses, but since 
there are Aphrodisian daemons presiding over the beauty that is visible 





169. See above, 125 (K104) with n. 158. 
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dia Si) TodTO Kai 6 TO eiSwrov TeplemwV Ovvepyod A€yeTat Tic 
Agpoditns tuyxavetv. 


Tivec eioiv ai év taic Oeopv8ias petaBodrai 
TOV Dewv cioayouEvat Kai KATA TOGOUS TPOTOUG | 
avtas SratiBeaorv Kai Sa Toias aitiac. 


Tadta Kai mpdcg tabtnv dnavt@vtes tod LwKpatove tiv étiotactv 
épovpev. emtetdi) dé ob povov ayaVoupyov Hiv anodédetktat TO Oeiov, 
GAG Kai duetaBANToV Kai dpop@ov Kai anAobv Kal del KATA TA adTA 
Kai Woavtwe éxov, eikd|tws egetijc 6 UwKpatys Ta toradta tod Ounpov 
Kpioews détoi- 


Kai te Oeoi Ecivorot Zoucdtecs AAAOSartoiot 
Mavtoiot tekeBovtes EmtotpwWEWot MOANA [p 485-486] | 


Kai ad doa mepi Tpwtewe eipntat kai OétiS0c¢ we petabarhAdvtwv Tac 
EAUTMV LOPPAS Kai TOIKiAWV PavtaCopEevwy. Kai STL HEV TMV ToLMvde TOIC 
Tis MoAttiKis TradEiag yvnoiws avtUANWopuEevoic ovdEe Eraietv MpooT|KEl, 
TaAVTWS Tov SfjAov: Sei yap Tig aKtviToV pEAAOVONSs EceoBat ToAtTEIas | ai 
TO Tapadetypa dpetaBANTov Eotavat Kai Tij¢ Ev AmAoic HOeow VPeotwons 
anhodv, 4A od Totkidov obdé LETaBodaic mavtoiatc éahAattOpEvov. 
dtov yap av 6 Snutovpydc, gig TO KaTa Ta adTa Exov PAEMWV dei, 
tiv || idéav kai thv Sdvautv anepyatnta, Kahov & avaykns odtwe 
anoteAcio#at nav, 
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and has its existence in matter, for this reason, of course, even he who pur- 
sues the phantom is said to have Aphrodite as his helper. 


(8) What is [the meaning of] the transformations of the gods intro- 
duced into the myths, and in how many ways do they attribute these things 
to them and for what reasons? 


[a. The problem] 


This is what we shall say in answer to this particular objection of 
Socrates. Now that it has been shown that the divine is not only good in 
its actions but also unchanging, shapeless, and simple, and that it remains 
eternally the same and in the same condition, Socrates understandably 
next sees fit to pass judgment on verses of Homer’s such as these: 


The gods take the form of strangers from foreign lands 
and put on various shapes as they visit the cities of men 
[Od. 17.485-486], 


along with all that is said about Proteus’s and Thetis’s changing their shapes 
and manifesting themselves in various ways.!”° I suppose it is entirely clear 
that those who wish genuinely to lay claim to civic education should not 
listen to such things, since the model of the city that is to be unchanging 
must itself be unchangeable, and the model for a state based on simplicity 
of character!”! must itself be simple and not diverse and undergoing trans- 
formations of all sorts. 


[All those objects] whose form || and capacity [the demiurge] 
created while contemplating that which is eternally unchanging 
are of necessity created entirely beautiful, but whatever he creates 
while contemplating that which has come to be, using a created 
model, is not beautiful, 





170. Proteus (Od. 5.417-419, 454-459) is the preeminent shape-changer of sur- 
viving Greek literature, but Thetis clearly performed comparable transformations in 
the attempt to avoid marriage with Theseus. Ovid (Met. 11.229-265) tells the story of 
her transformations, but lurking here is a lost Greek original. 

171. See 7 (K44) with n. 8, above. 
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wc 6 Tivatocg prot: 6tov Sé av sic yeyovoc, yevnt@ napadeiypate 
MpOoXpwpEvos, od Kadov. TwHV yap LETaBoAiy | emtdexouevwv Kai TA 
elSwra TOAAM@ WAAAOV EOTLV yEveoEwWS AvaTeTANOLEVA Kai ToLKIAiag Kai 
Tis DAUKI|S aioypoTHTos. 

Agi dé ab ai tiv Ounpov dtavotav évOeov oboav TH Aoytou@ ovvedeiv- 
Kaito pe ob A€AnVev, STI TAG TPOKEILEVAG PIOELG TOV LVNOTIPwv Tic avTM 
TeTointat AEywv, ag’ @v | dK EoTIV TOV ToINTIV EvOdvetv. ObdSE yap &Kk 
Tw Kadduxhéous Aoywv obdé TOV Opaovpdxov tiv Tob Thdatwvoc ddFav 
aipeiv SoxtudCopuev, od’ ei tig eéyyetv Entyetpoi Tov Tdtwva dia tov 
TOI OOPLOTAIC AMOTETOALNHEVWV PNLLATWY, KATA TOSAS AdTOV TOLEtoBat 
Tovs édéyxovg prooper, | GAN Stav Tlappevidnys 7 LwKpatnyg fH Tipatoc 
i) GAog Tic TOV OTW Deiwv POEyyNtal, TOTe TOV T[Adtwvoc daKovetv 
Hyovpe8a Soypatwv. kai obv kai THV Ounptkov émtBorA@v TomoopEda tiv 
Kpiow ovk é€ wv oi uvnotiipes A€yovotv ff twv Tap’ adTH Tic Eig MOVNpiav 
dtabePAnuevwv, aAN && | Ov adtdc 6 Totti fy Neotwp f Odvoceds 
paivetat AEywv. 

Ei & obv kai tabta tig ei tv Opnpov Stavotav davareumetv é6é)ot, 
TAVTWS ODK AmopToEt AOyWV GLUPWVwWV LEV Taic iepaTiKaic amMdoaIc 
Tpaypateiatc, ovugwvwv dé Ttaic tedetaic Kai Toic vOTNpiots Kai Taic 
Tov Sewv eripaveiaic, ac dvap te | Kai bnap ytvopevac avw8ev Tov 
avOpwnwv gryun tapedesato. év &ract yap tovtotc oi Peoi MoAAAG LEV 
EAUTMV TIPOTEiVOVOL LOPHAG, TOAAG Sé oxNUaTa EarAattovtes Paivovtat: 
kal TOTe Lev ATUMWTOV adTaV TpoPEPANTaL Pac, TOTE dé ic AVOpwrov 
oper eéoxnpatiopevovy, tote dé gic || dAAOiov TUTOV TpOEANAVOOc. Kai 
tabta Kai 1} Seonapadotos pvotaywyia napadidwotv-: tadta yap pnotv 


ETLPwvijoas i Madi KaTOYH 
mip ikedov oxiptndov Er’ Hépos oidua tttaivoy, | 
ij kai nip atbtwtov 68ev Pwvilv TpoBEovoay, 

i] PGs TAOVOLOV augi ybnv pottaiov EA1yBEv- 
GAAG Kal inmov ideiv Pwtds MAEOV AoTpaNTOVTA, 
i] kai maida Booic vwtots EnoxovpEvov inmov | 
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as Timaeus says [Tim. 28a-b]. The images from models that themselves 
accept change are far more infested with yéveotc and diversity and the 
ugliness of matter. 

And yet, one must reflect and realize that the meaning of Homer is 
also inspired. Further, I realize that, as far as the words before us are con- 
cerned, Homer has one of the suitors say them in the poem, and therefore 
they cannot provide a basis for censuring the poet. We do not think, after 
all, that we are grasping the opinion of Plato from the speeches of Callicles 
and Thrasymachus, nor if someone should undertake to blame Plato for 
the arrogant speeches of the sophists will we say that he is on the right 
track. Rather, when Parmenides or Socrates or Timaeus or some other 
who is similarly divine is speaking, then we believe we hear the opinions 
of Plato. And so, as far as the ideas of Homer are concerned, we shall not 
judge them on the basis of what the suitors say, or what those say whom he 
accuses of wickedness, but rather from what the poet himself clearly says, 
or Nestor or Odysseus. 


[b. Proclus’s reply: Homer supported by theurgy] 


In any case, even if one should want to attribute these things directly to 
Homer's thought, he would still be by no means at a loss for arguments in 
harmony with all of the hieratic treatises, with the initiations and myster- 
ies and the apparitions of the gods, which, tradition tells us, come down to 
us both awake and in dreams. In all of these, the gods extend many forms 
of themselves, appearing with many changes of shape. At one moment 
formless light is projected from them, then the next moment this is shaped 
into human form, and then it has gone on into || some other shape. This is 
passed down in the mystical doctrine received from the gods. It says the 
following:'” 


After making this invocation, you will see a flame 

like a child skipping across the gulf of the air 

or again a shapeless fire, with a voice rushing forth from it, 
or abundant light, whirring and curling around the land. 
Or you might see a horse, more dazzling than the light, 

or a boy borne on the swift back of a horse, a boy 





172. Or. chald. frag. 146, des Places. The editor identifies the speaker as Hekate. 
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EUTVPOV i] XPVOG TeTvKAOLEVOV i] TAAL yOELVOV, 
i kai toFevovta kai EotHaT’ Eni vwroic, 


Kai doa tobtoic égegtijc Ta AOyta TpooTiOnow, ovdte ddAOiwot odtE 
ToKtAiav odte LETaBoATy emi TO Oeiov dvalméuMovtTa TOPeEv, AAAG TAC 
webetetc abtod Stapopovc émtdeikvbovta. TO yap amAobv tov Dewy 
Ttoikihov @avtacetat Toic dpwowv, obte petaBadAOvtwv exeivwv ovTE 
etanatav mpo8epnevwv, aA Tio PLOEWS adbTijc KaTa Ta LETPA TOV 
HETEXOVTWV Tag TWV Dew@v idtdTHTAG dapopttovons. Evdg yap | SvTOS 
Tov petexouevov Veod voi Lev GAAwS peTaAapBavel, yoxn dé GAAWS 
voepa, pavtacia dé GAhwe, aloOnoic Sé dhAws: 6 Lev duepiotwe, i] dé 
avetAtyHEevws, i] SE LOPPwTtKkWe, f SE MaONTiKds. Kai oT TO WETEXOLEVOV 
wovoetdéc pév Kata tv bmapetv, moAvedéc SE Kata tiv pEBekty, | Kai 
GpetaBAntov KaW’ abtd Kai Lovitwe idpvpévov, dAAoTE dé dAAOIoV Sia 
Ti avbT@v do8EveEtav Toic LETEXOVOL PavTaoLEVoV. 

Kai od tatta povov, GAAd Kai Bapovg TO aBapécs gaivetat toic 
TANPOVLEVOIG aAVTOD LETeXoOV: Od Eepet pe || TOD SoxXéws 1] TaAatva 
kapdia, pnotv tic Seay. SOev Si) Kai 6 montis Ev GAXoIc EvOEwS Kal TWV 
TOLOVTWV OVVOONLEVOS TEpi Tic AOnVvac tov prot: 


péya & EBpaye prytwos d&wv | 
BpiWoovbvy: dSetviyv yap ayev Beov [E 838-839]. 


Kaito. Kavtab0a eye &eottv- Kai mo Papvtytos aitiov TO aPapéc; 
ad OttOIov dv Tf] TO LETEXOV, TOLODTOV davayKN PaiveoBat TO WETEXOLEVOV. 
cite ovv Eévoig gorkdtes gaivotvto Twv Oew@v tives, eite GAANV TIVa 
TIPOioOpEvot Lop|Pry, OK ev Exeivotc DnoTIBEedBat XPT THV Patvopuevny 
wetaBoArny, arr’ ev taic Sta~opotc brodoyxaic nokiAhEeoBat Ti Pavtaociav. 
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in flames, or covered with gold, or naked, 
or even standing on his horse’s back and shooting a bow, 


and all that the Oracles say in addition to this, never attributing metamor- 
phosis or diversity or change to the divine but rather demonstrating the 
differing ways of participating in it. That which is simple in the gods is 
imagined as multiple by those who contemplate them, while they them- 
selves neither change nor intend to deceive—rather, nature itself defines 
the properties of the gods according to the capacities of the participat- 
ing beings. The god who is the object of the participation remains single, 
but the mind (vovc) grasps him in one way, the intellective soul (wuyn 
... voepa) in another, the imagination (gavtacia) in another, and sense 
(aic@notc) in yet another, the first indivisibly, the second discursively, the 
third iconically, and the last experientially. Thus the participated being is 
single in its true being but multiform as participated in, unchangeable and 
constantly stable in itself, but envisioned by the participants now in one 
way, now in another, through their own incapacity. 

Moreover, the weightless appears to those who are filled with it to par- 
take of [great] weight: “The wretched heart of the recipient cannot bear 
me,’ || says one of the gods.!7 Thus the poet, since he both is generally 
inspired and is perceptive about things of this sort, says somewhere about 
Athena, 


... the oak axle groaned loudly, 
weighted down, for it bore a terrible goddess [I]. 5.838-839]. 


Here one may legitimately ask as well: How can that which is weightless 
be a cause of weight? [The answer is that,] whatever the qualities of the 
participating being, that is how the participated being must manifest itself. 
Hence, whether certain gods should have appeared as foreigners or pro- 
jecting some other form, one must not take it that the apparent change 
occurs in them but rather that their image varies according to the various 
receivers. 





173. Or. chald. frag. dub. 211, des Places. 
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"Eva wév obv Tpdmov TOV eipnuévov 1) Toinolc TMV dpeTaBANTwv 
wetaBoArdc ttodvetdeic Tapadidworv. étepov dé | Stav Kai adTO TO Oeiov 
ToAvdbvapov bmdpYov Kai TApEes Tavtoiwv eid@v motKkiAa mpoteivy 
Oedpata toic eic adtO PAEMOVOL. TOTe yap avd THv eaddhayv tov 
duvapewv évderkvopevn petabadAetv avtd Prot TO Mdaoac éxov ev EavTm 
Tac Suvapetcs tavtac eic MOAAAS LOpPac, dAAOTE AAANV | TPOBAAAOLEVOV, 
del ev KATA Tdoas évepyoby, Taic dé LETaBatikaic voroEect TOV WOXWV 
ahAoiov dei Sta TO TARVOG TWV TEpLeXoLEVWV PavTaCoLEVoOV. 

Kai kata todtov di) tov tpdomov 6 IIpwtedc éxeivoc héyetat 
wetaBdddXetv TO oiketov eidoc Toic cic adTOV BAETIOVOLY, GAXOS Kal GAO 
dei mpo|PpatvopeEvoc. ei yap Kai THV Tpwtiotwv Dedv goTiv KaTadEe~oTEPOG 
Kal dBavatocg pEev, odmw dé Oedc, Kai Tooeté@voc pev bnodSuws, odtw 
dé tyepovuctyy ak&iav Aaxwv, AAAA vodc Tic Eottv ayyehtKds év TH KANPW 
tov IlocetS@voc, éxwv te kai Teplexwv ev EavT@ Ta eidn Tavta TwVv 
yevynta@v: broté||taxtat dé adt@ TpWtov pEv 1) Eido8Ea, woxr] Tic oboa 
Saipovia ovvnELEevy Tpdc TOv oikelov vodv Oeiov Svta Kai Toic eiSeotv 
Toic ékeivov Tac EaVvTis ovvayaoa vorjoeic: Emtetat dé kai GAAoc apLtOudc 
YWoxev, LoyuK@v pW Kai ailSiwv, dc 6 p5B0¢ Mpocayopevet PaKac. 510 Kai 
apiOudv avtac 6 IIpwteds mapadedotat, TO didtov adtov évdetkvvpevns 
TiS Toujoews TOV yap ytvonevwv Sryov Kai dtohAvPEVWV AOPLOTOV 
eOTlv TO TAO. 

Nodv toivvv évta tov IIpwtéa Kai vodv nodvdvvapov SdtaKkoph 
T@v eid@v ai pept|kai yoyai Sewpevan Kai GAAotE GAXotc eideotv adbtod 
TpooBahAovoat Tiv pLETaBactv TWV OpETePWV vorjoEewv pETABOATV 
T@V voovpevwvy eivat gavtacovtat. 510 Kai Mdavta Soxei yiveoBat toic 
AVTEXOLEVOIG avTOD, 


600° éni yaing | 
épmeta yiyvovtat kai bdwp kai Deomdaéc nip [5 417-418]. 


doa yap éxet Kai tepteiAngev etdn, UGAAOV dé Goa EoTiv dei Kai Statwviwe, 
Tooabta mapa pépoc yiyveoBat dSoKet Sta Tv Tov Dewpevwv avdTOoOv 
weptotiy émtBoAny. | 
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[c. Transformations representing the multiple powers of the gods] 


This, then, is one manner in which poetry presents polymorphic trans- 
formations of those beings that know no change, but there is also a second, 
in which the divine itself, because of its multiple powers and because it 
is filled with forms of all sorts, holds out diverse spectacles to those who 
look at it. Here, in effect, the poem is showing the variations of the powers 
and says that that which contains all these powers itself changes into many 
forms, projecting first one and then another, though in fact the being in 
question is always acting according to all its powers, but because of the 
multiplicity of those powers it is constantly envisioned as changing by the 
discursive apprehensions of souls. 

It is in this sense that the famous Proteus is said to change his own 
shape according to those who look at him, constantly appearing as one 
thing, then another. If he is inferior to the first of the gods, an immortal 
though something less than a god, and “Poseidon’s underling” [Od. 4.386] 
rather than a being with a rank of leadership, still he is an angelic soul 
allocated to Poseidon, holding and containing in himself the forms of all 
things that come to be and pass away. Set immediately below him || is 
Eidothea, a daemonic soul joined to her own intellect, which is divine, and 
fitting her own thoughts to the forms of that intellect. A number of other 
souls follow [in his procession], souls that are both rational and eternal 
and that the myth calls “seals” [Od. 4.411]. This is why Proteus is shown 
counting them, because the poem is indicating that they are eternal, for 
the number of those things that come to be and pass away is infinite, [and 
therefore incalculable]. 

And so, the partial souls that observe Proteus—who is an intellect 
with multiple powers and glutted with forms—apply the discursiveness 
of their own intellects now to one of his forms, now to another, and they 
imagine change in what their mind apprehends. This is why, for those who 
grasp him, he seems to become everything, 


all the 
creeping things and water and portentous fire [Od. 4.417-418], 


and in the partial apprehension of those who contemplate him he seems in 
turn to become all the forms that he holds and contains, or rather, all those 
things that he continuously and eternally is. 
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TO tpitov toivvv AEywuev, Stav ute TO’ Evdc ToiKiha Tpo@aivytat 
oxpata dia tac breotpwpEevac bmodSoydc, pte ToAVSbVapLOV Sv Kai Ev 
TO Vewpovplevov Pavtaociav Tapeyntat pETaBoArs Sta trv TomKriav TWV 
Suvapewv, GAN Stav 16 adbTO Kata Stapopous TaEEts MPOEpyNtat Kai pExpt 
Twv | tehevtaiwv deilavy, ToAAaTAaOLaCov EavTO Kat’ ApLOLOV Kai gic 
dgemévac Staxoounoets KataBaivov, Tote ad MaAtv oi LOOO1 peTaBarrAew 
~aoi TO Mpoldv Eig TOTO TO eidocG AvwBev, Eig 6 TETOINTAL TI}V TPdOdoOV. 
obtw yap Kai tiv | AOnvav tm Mevtopt kai tov Epp tH Adpw to SpviOt 
Kai TOv AOA Aw TO igpaxi paow eouorodo8a1, tac Sat||oviwtépac abtw@v 
evdekvbpevot Taketc, eic Ac dd TOV Shwv TPoEANAVBaotv. 

Kai dta tadta, étav pév Veiac emipavetas dvaypagwovy, ALop~wtouvc 
avTaG Kai doxnLaTioTOVG TEIP@vtat gvAdttetv- oiov Kai TH¢ AOnvac 
Tis TM | AytAAki Patvopévngs Kai HOVw KaTapavods ytvopuéevns, TavTOG 
Tov otpatomédov Mapovtos. éket yap ovde KaTA TO LWOLKOV TpdoXNLA 
trapadedotai tic Tis Deo’ Loper Kai TUTMOG, GAN’ STL LOVOV Tapi}V- Tic 5é 
0 TpOTOG Tis Mapovoiac, dppytov agiiKev 6 Adyos. Stav dé ayyeAtKac, 
HETALLTLOXO|HEVOUG LEV TOG BEeovdcs dhAOIaS LOPPac eiodyovoLy, GAA Kai 
Tavtac OdiKdc, oiov gic AvOpwretov eidoc i KotvOv avdpdc T} yuvatKds 
adtopiotwe. obtw yap ab tw AythAci mat 6 te Tlooetd@v Kai 1) AOnva 
OvvVi\V- 


t@ 5é wad’ @xa Tooedawv kai APjvn | 
OTHTHy éyyvc idvte, Spas 8 avdpeootv éixtyv [P 284-285]. 
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[d. The gods adopt the shapes of the classes of beings into which they 
descend. | 


Now let us discuss the third [possibility], when various shapes of the 
single [deity] appear, not because of the receivers subject [to the appari- 
tion], nor because what is perceived, being both one and endowed with 
many powers, creates the illusion of transformation because of the diver- 
sity of those powers, but, on the contrary, when the same entity proceeds 
through the various classes of beings and settles to the very lowest, mul- 
tiplying itself numerically even as it descends into the lower ranks. Here 
again the myths say that that which proceeds from above is changed into 
that form into which it has proceeded. It is in this sense that they say that 
Athena comes to be like Mentor [Od. 2.268], Hermes like a “gull-bird” [Od. 
5.51], and Apollo like a falcon [JI. 15.237], indicating the more daemonic || 
classes of beings into which they have proceeded from the universals. 

On account of this problem, when the myths describe epiphanies of 
the gods themselves they try to keep the apparitions without form and 
undefined. Take, for example, Athena appearing to Achilles and visible to 
him alone, though the whole army was present. Here, even in the screen 
of the mythic account, no form or shape of the goddess is passed down, 
but simply that she was present. The manner of her presence the text has 
passed over in silence. When it is an angelic [apparition], on the other 
hand, the myths introduce the gods taking on alien forms, but even these 
are universal ones,!”4 as, for instance, [they speak of transformations into] 
a “human form,” one that is common to man and woman, indiscrimi- 
nately. In this way, again, Poseidon and Athena visited Achilles: 


Quickly Athena and Poseidon were beside him 
and stood close by, they had made themselves like men in form!” 
[II 21.284-285]. 





174. Reading, with F, Kroll’s suggestion, (app. ad loc.): kai tabtac for tavtac Kai 
in K114,11. 

175. This seems at first a poor illustration of the claim it is introduced to sup- 
port, but clearly, for Proclus, avip (like dv8pwmoc) can designate a human being in 
contrast to a god, though in most occurrences the word designates a man as opposed 
to a woman. 
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Omdtav dé Satpoviac Emipottroets iotopWot, THViKabTa Kai Tas pETABOAAG 
cig toa Kai pEptKad ytyvopuevacs obK amaktobotw dvaypagetv 7H Kai gic 
ahoKdotwv Cowv popeac: Ta | yap EoxaTa TOV dei Devic EOLEVWV yEVOV 
Snrodtat Sia TOV ToLobTwWV OXNLATWV. 

Kai Opac SwWs KATA THV TOV MpayLaTwv TAELV TA TOLAdDTA StamMAATTETAL. 
T@ pev yap Veiw mpoonkKet TO anAodbv, TM dé dyyeAK@ TO KAVOALKOY, TH 
dé Saoviw TO pEptkdv: Kai TH ev TO vogpov, TH dé | TO AOytKOv, TH 5E 
TO Tig dAoyiac yévoc: év yap TH Tov SatpLovwv Stakoopnoet Kai 1) TOLAVTH 
(wr) ovvdtartemAeKtat. 

Tooatta mepi tov Tpomwv eiyov Aéyetv, Ka’ ods of Map’ Ourpw pdOot 
TOV dpetaBAntwv pEtaPohac UNnxavOvtat kai toic povoedéot ToAveEtdeic 
eTELOdyouvot Lop@ac. || 


Ilepi tig Tod Evutviov mourns Soxovons webddoc 
éri Oeovs dvanéunetv MMs atoAoyNTEOV, ayevdés TO 
Oziov Setkvbovotv. 


‘YroAomtov dé oti pot mepi tig Tod évurtviov mounts | eineiv, iv 
bm0 Atog 6 ToinTs yeyovévat T@ Ayapeuvovi @notv. Kal yap Tavthv 6 
XwKpatnes emi téret TOV epi Peoroyiac TUMWV HTtAoaTo, Stott <TO> Oeiov 
TaAV Kai TO SatLdviov awevdéc, Wo adTOG Taic dmodeiKTiKaic LEBddoIc 
ovvnvayKaoev. 6 SE ye TomnTIs TrtatioBai now tov Ayalyeuvova did 
tovde Tod évurtviov. Kaitot MMs OdK ToTOV, ci Kai TO S6vap &k Ato éoTILV 
[A 63] kata tiv Eavtod WiPov, TobTO LOvov éyetdoOat oxedov THV EVENS 
NEwyEevov, Step Ex tod Atoc éxet tv Mpwtiotny yéveot; 
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However, when they relate daemonic visitations, then they do not consider 
it inappropriate to describe transformations into individuals and par- 
tial beings or even into the shapes of strange creatures, for the last of the 
classes that eternally follow on the gods become manifest in such shapes. 

You can see how this fiction is adapted to the classes of reality. The 
simple belongs to the gods, the universal to the angels, and the partial to 
the daemons, and likewise the class of the intellective belongs to the gods, 
that of the rational to the angels, and the irrational to the daemonic, for 
this sort of [irrational] existence is also interwoven into the rank of dae- 
mons. 

This is what I have been able to say about the ways in which the myths 
of Homer manage transformations of the immutable and introduce mul- 
tiple forms for beings that have only a single form. || 


(9) How we are to defend the episode of the sending of the dream, 
which appears to attribute falsehood to the gods, and to demonstrate that 
the gods are free from falsehood. 


[a. The problem] 


I have still to speak about the sending of the dream that the poet says 
Zeus sent to Agamemnon. Socrates also found fault with this at the end 
of the passage on the basic principles regarding theology,!”° for all that is 
divine and daemonic is free of falsehood, as he showed with apodeictic 
demonstrations to be necessary. Yet the poet says that Agamemnon was 
deceived by this dream [cf. II. 2.35-40]. How is it not strange, then, if by 
his own!”7 account “dreams come from Zeus” [Il. 1.63], that this dream 
was virtually unique among all those in human memory in being a liar— 
this one that had its primal source in Zeus?!78 





176. These basic principles are laid down in Rep. 2.379-383, and the Homeric 
passage concerning the deceptive dream is rejected at 383a. 

177. Cf. 89 (K85,25). Again, word order suggests that the possessive pronoun in 
line 11 should be reflexive. 

178. Clearly, a question mark is needed after yéveov in line 13. 
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Agyéo8w pév obv Kai oic eiw8aotv oi ModAOi TMV ZEnyntov danavtay, 
dtt TO | weddoc év TH Pavtacia tod Ayapeuvovoc éoxev tiv bmd0TAOLV. 
Tov yap Atos év toicg Mpdc TOV Svetpov Adyots Kai ab Tod dveipov did 
TOV TIpds TOV AyaLeUvova PNELaTwv éevdetkvopEevwv, StL SEoL TaV TO 
OTPaTEevA Kivelv Kai PETA TavTwWV TpoOPdAXEL Toic ToAELioIG (TodTO 
yap abd Snrodv | exatépw Td macovdin), TOV Ayapépvova pi] ovvevta Tob 
TIPOOTAYLATOS TI LEYyioTHV LOipav TOD OTPATEvLATOS TapLdOvTa Kai THC 
Axirhéws epnuwévta yetpdc duwe emtyetpeiv TM TOAEUY, KaVTAIA Tod 
TEAOVG LH] TVYXavELV Std TH EavTOdD Tepi TIYv Kpiotv TOV Deiwv PacpLaTwv 
anetpiav. | Mote Odx 6 Zevc EoTIV O TIS aMatH¢ aitioc, GAN 6 KaKws TOV 
Tod Aldg TpOOTAYLATWV dkovoas. 

AgyéoOw péev Step épnv Kai tadta: mpooKeiobw dé Kai Tod 
KaOnyEeLovos Nav émtBoAn, Tis Te OunprKiis Stavoiag otoyaCouévny Kai 
TiS TOV Tpaypatwv ddnVeiac. ei yap Zevc b70||Kettat TpOvowy LEV THs eic 
TOV Tipw Tov AythA€a TiLi}c, BovAevdpevos dé StwWs av atoAEoN TAEioTtoV 
doov TOV EAA Vwv AptOUv, THs OvyI Kai THs AmaTHS abTOV TPOELANGEeVAL 
Ti aitiav dvayKaiov; ob yap dv danwAeto TO EAAnvilKov AyiAdéwe 
OvvOvtos, ov8 av dikac E5ooav Tij¢ gic adTOV ddiKiac. BEATLOV Obv AEyetv, 
Stt Kai 1] Anat VedOev er” Ayala tov anatwpevwv. TO yap ad ayalov 
Kpeittov éotwv Tic GAnGeiac, Kai év ev Toi BEeoic ovvéCevKTat dAATAOIG 
(obte yap 6 votcs avev Tic BedtNTOG, obtE 1] BedtHS dvev | Tig voEpac 
ovoiac), év dé toic petéxovow pepiCetat MoAAAKIG, Kal TO Te AyaBOv Sia 
Tob yevdous tapayivetat kai TO dANnGés anorintet Tis Tob dya8od Loipac. 

‘OGev 51 Kai adTOs 6 NwKpatne [Rep. 5.459c] vowpoetwv toic pbAakw 
ovxyva@ TH wevdet xpfo8at Mpootatter Sia tiv TOV davortwv | SdEav, od 
Svvapévwv dhAWS Tod MpooT}KOvtTOS adtoic aya8od tTuyxEiv. ei oObV TIC 
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Let us then state the argument with which most of the interpreters usu- 
ally reply,!”? that the lie had its existence in the imagination of Agamem- 
non. For Zeus in his words to the dream and again the dream in what it 
says to Agamemnon both indicate that it was necessary to rouse up the 
whole army and to make use of all of it to attack the enemy—this is shown 
in both speeches by the use of the word nacovdin!*°—but they say that 
Agamemnon did not understand the order, left the larger part of the army 
aside, and, unaided by the hand of Achilles, he nevertheless undertook the 
battle and then failed to accomplish his goal through his own inability to 
judge divine apparitions. Thus the guilt for the deception falls not on Zeus 
but on the man who heard Zeus’s orders incorrectly. 


[c. Second reply, from Syrianus] 


Let this stand as stated, but let my teacher’s idea be set forth as well, 
aiming as it does at the meaning of Homer and the truth of the matter. If 
Zeus is shown || taking providential care, on the one hand, for the honor of 
the hero Achilles and plotting how to destroy as large a number as possible 
of the Greeks, how is it possible that he has not also taken on before the 
fact the responsibility for the deception? The Greek army would not have 
been destroyed with Achilles present, nor would they have paid the price 
for the injustice done to him. It is better, then, to say that the deception as 
well came from the god but for the good of those deceived. The good is 
greater than truth, and among the gods they are joined to one another— 
for [there,] there is no intellect without divinity, no divinity without intel- 
lective substance—but among the participating beings these are often 
separated, and the good comes about through falsehood and truth drops 
from the portion of the good. 

Thus, even Socrates himself, as a lawgiver, tells the guardians to use 
lies extensively on account of the [false] opinions of the stupid, who are 
unable otherwise to reach the good appropriate to them (Rep. 5.459c). 





179. Cf. (with Kroll and F.) Macrobius, In Somn. Scip. 1.7.4-6, with Stahl] 1952, 
119 n. 3, ad loc. 

180. navovdin ( = nacovdin) in Homer has been interpreted (as here) as meaning 
“with full force” or “with the entire army,’ but it has also been understood to mean “all 
at once” or “quickly”—a sense that would not support Proclus’s argument at this point. 
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AEyot Kal Tov Bedv Tovs Lev Sta THs dANVEiac evepyeteiv, Tods dé Sta Tod 
webdous, mavtac dé Suwe eavayetv eic TO dyaGov, od PavpaoTov. kai yap 
TMV yIVOLEVwV TA Lev dvev BANs dgiotNoL, Ta dé Led’ | KANs, H TO Weddoc 
EveoTt TO AANOtvov. Mote Kai Ev TH Mpovoia TOV worev, ei Tas HEV GAAWC 
Kata Tov eipnuevov Tpomov ev_epyetot, Tac dé GAAws, Kai Tas LEV dbAWS 
dia Tis GANVeiac, tac dé EvbAwe Sta Tod webdous, Exot dv mov Kai tadta 
TOV TIPETIOVTA TOIC Devic hoyov. 

Ei dé Set | kai tobto heyery, tKtéEOw pev 1] dtaTH Kai TO yebdos ev 
T@ Metexovtt, ytyvéoOw dé Kai TOOTO KaTa TiHVv Tob Beod BovAnovw, (va 
Owppovéotepov yevytat Sta Tis amatns TO MANPMEAHOAv. Womep Si 
kal yevvatat pév TO Evvdov Ev Toic THde TOMOIG, D~iotatat dé KATA TH 
Snutovpyiciv tpd|votay, iva Kai yeveots 1] Kai PPopa oveTANpodoa TO 
Trav. || 

Ov’xovv damata TO Oeiov, GAN dq’ Eavtod TO AnaTwWLEVOV amaTaTal, 
kal Toto yivetat Kata Ti exeivov PovdAnow én aya8@ tod maoyxovtos. 
Kal yap aiAws tod Geod motobvtos évdAwe yivetat TO ytyvouEvovy, Kai 
dpepiotws évepyovdvtos | LEpLoTwc dmoTEAEital, Kai VOEPWS ONLAiVOVTOG 
év TH Sexovevw TO weddoc mapvgiotatat. SnAoi Sé Kai adTOSG 6 BEiog 
MOUTHS, STL Tapa Toc DEoic <TiG> GANBeiac ovoNS 1) anaTH yevvatat dia 
Ti TOV dexouevwv cvotay, Stav Tou] Tov Aia T@ dveipw TapaKkeAevdLEVvOV 
[B 10] mavta pad’ atpe|kéws ayopevepev. MH ovv év Ve@ 10 Weddoc 
KaQ’ “Ounpov; m@c dé andatns aittoc 6 Bedc; ei un A€yot obtW Tic, WC 
ovdé Tic EvtabdOa TapvPoTapEevNs anatNs Tapa trv Tod Beod BobAnot 
YEVVWLEVTS. 

Adha tabdta dtaxpivetv 1) Tov véwv ic advvatdc got Kai Bew- 
peiv, TMs Tov | SAwV dkaKWTWV LEvOVTWV ~év TOIC LHEPLOT@> aAvTwV 
AavTAAUBavopEvols AvaPaivEeTat TO KAKOV, Kal TSG TOV KPELTTOVOV NL@V 
obk amatwvtwv Hyeic eFaratwpe8a ToAAAKtc, Kai Stws &atatwpevor 
KaTa MpOvolav TodTO MdoxouEV. 510 Kal 6 LwKpatyns avnkdovs eivat 
TMV TOLOUTWV Adywv | Beret TOdS vEovG, ws StNPOPwHEVAs TEpi abToV 
pavtaotac éxetv ov Svvapévouc. 
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Now, if one should say that the god does good to some through truth and 
to others through falsehood, though he leads all upwards to the good, this 
would not be surprising. He constitutes some of the things that come to 
be without matter, but others with matter, in which genuine falsehood is 
inherent. And so, even if Zeus should, in the providential care of souls, 
do good to some in the manner under discussion, to others in another 
way—to some nonmaterially and through truth and to others materially 
and through falsehood—these things as well would have a logic appropri- 
ate to the gods. 


[d. Conclusion, Proclus’s synthesis] 


If we need to say this as well, let us have it that the deception and 
the falsehood are begotten in the participant being, but let this happen as 
well according to the will of the god, so that what has erred may become 
more reasonable through the deception. In just the same way, that which is 
embodied is born here, but it comes into being through demiurgical provi- 
dence, so that coming to be may exist along with destruction, completing 
and fulfilling the universe. || 

Therefore, the divine does not deceive, but rather he who is deceived 
deceives himself, and this comes about by divine will for the good of 
the sufferer. For the god acts nonmaterially, but that which comes to be 
does so materially; his act is entire, but its effect is fragmented; he gives 
indications intellectively, and falsehood comes to be secondarily in the 
receiver. The divine Poet himself indicates that, while truth exists among 
the gods, deception is produced through the mindlessness of the receiv- 
ers, when he shows Zeus telling the dream to “tell it all exactly” [J/. 2.10]. 
How, then, is the falsehood in the god, according to Homer? How is the 
god the cause of the deception? Unless someone should argue that the 
deception that comes to be secondarily here does not do so against the 
will of the god. 

Nevertheless, the state of mind of the young is unable to distinguish 
these things and to see how, while the universals remain free of evil, evil 
makes its appearance in those who grasp them in a partial manner, and 
how, although the superior beings do not deceive us, we are often deceived, 
and how when we are deceived we are deceived providentially. Therefore 
Socrates does not want the young to hear such stories, since they are inca- 
pable of forming clearly articulated mental images from them. 
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Kotvi anoAoyia brép te TOV Ounpik@v pvOwv Kai 
tov Tatwvikay, év oic nepi tev év Atdov AEyovot 
Stkatwthpiwv Kai Twv év adtois AnEewv tHv Stagopoy, | 
25 as éxovow ai g&ehOodoat THV CwWUaTwV Yoyai 
Kata Ta iStMpata Tis Ev CWLATL Gwijs. 


AXN érei kai tadta Sterepavapeba, marty an GAAS apxiic TOV ev 

K118 1@ tpitw tig HoAtteias yeypappévwv romnow||pe8a tiv eEetaowv. Kai mpd 

T@V GAwy, doa Tepi Tov ev Atdov Stapv8oAoyav 6 mounts ave~bEyEaTo, 

i] avbtOc Aéywv 7) GAAW €yovtt ypwpEvos, StaoKkomjowpeEy, ef mH dpa 

5 ddnOeiacg éxetai tivog Kai taic TAdtwvog benyroeow mpoo|jKovta 
aivetat. 

ti dt) obv BovAetat Kai 6 TwV év Atdov Tavtwv XPNLATwV TI év TO 

THde Biw Onteiav mpotiWeic, Kai TA OiKNTHpLa TA PoBEepa Kai 4 OTVYEOVOLV 

oi Veoi, Kai To eiSwdov Kai 1 Wuyi) Ta EPNUA Tod vod Pepdueva, Kal ai 

10 Taig oKlaic MapapadAduevat Cwai, Kai oi Opfivot tov | évOEvde Exeioe 

PEPOLEVWV YOY, Kai 1] TPdG Tac vuKTEpidas adTMV dmeEtKacia, Kai 6 
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(10) A simultaneous defense of the Homeric and Platonic myths in 
which they speak of a place of correction in Hades and of the various des- 
tinies there of the souls that have left their bodies, determined according 
to the specific qualities of their lives in the body. 


Now that we have gone through these things, let us go back and, 
approaching the matter from another starting point, examine || what is 
written in book 3 of the Republic. 

First of all, let us look at what the Poet has expressed mythologically 
about things in Hades, either in his own voice or using those of other char- 
acters, and let us consider whether these contain any truth at all and any- 
thing that fits with the Platonic accounts. 

What, then, is the significance of:!8! 

[a] the one who prefers servitude in this life to all the riches 

Hades has to offer, 

[b] the frightful dwelling places “that even the gods hate,” 

[c] the ghostly image and soul that go about empty of mind, 

[d] the lives compared to shadows, 

[e] the wailings of souls being taken there from here, 

[f] the representation of them as bats, 





181. The following are the specific passages cited by Socrates at Rep. 3.386c-387b 
as examples of poetically pleasing but counterproductive poetry, which will have the 
effect of making its audience fear death more than they fear slavery. Proclus discusses 
these individually below, and I have keyed the passages to the discussion using lower- 
case letters in square brackets. 

[a] BovAoiuny x’ émapovpoc éwv Ontevéuev GAAW / avdpi Tap’ dKANpw, @ HI} 
Biotoc moAdc ein / 7) Mao vekdecot KkaTapOWEvolo avacoetv (Od. 11.489-491 = 
Rep. 3.386c5-7). 

[b] oixia S5& Ovnytoiot kai aBavatoio gavein / opepdaré’, eLpwevta, TA TE 
otvyéovol Veoi mep (II. 20.64-65 = Rep. 3.386d1-2). 

[c] & momot, 1 Pd Tic ott Kai eiv AiSao Sopotot / yoy) Kai eidwdov, atap PpevEes 
ovdk évi maumav (Il. 23.103-104 = Rep. 3.386d4-5). 

[d] oiw nenvdo8ar- toi dé oxtai diocovot (Od.10.495 = Rep. 3.386d7). 

[e] woxr) 6’ &k peBéwv ntapévny Aiddode BEebyket, / Ov MOTHOV yodwoa, hutobo’ 
avdpotijta kai HBnv (UL. 16.856-857 = Rep. 3.386d9-10). 

[f] wo 5’ Ste vuKtepides vo Avtpov Beorecioto / tpiCovoat Motéovtat, émeEl KE 
Tic Anonéonow / opuadod ék METPNS, Ava Tt’ GAANANOL ExovTat, / Wc al tetptyviat Gp’ 
Teoav (Od. 24.6-9 = Rep. 3.387a5-9). 

[g] woxi) dé Kata xOovoc, Hite kamtvoc / Myeto tetpryvia (I. 23.100-101 = Rep. 
3.387a2-3). 
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Kamtvoc kai 6 TPLOLOG, Kal doa ToLtabta év Toic MOAoL yéypantal, Kai oi 
év Atdov MoTapol, Kal TA TPAYIKWTATA TOV OVOLATWY; 

Tadta yap di) Kal 6 Swkpatns nbOvvev [ei] Kai Emi Maoww Eva KOLVOV 
mpooéOnkev AOyov, Stt MPdG pev GAXO TL eb eet, Hueic SE bnep tov 
gvAdkwv dedioodueOa, pt) ék TovTWV Tov delatwv <TOv Bavatov> 
Hynowvtat poPepov. émei Stt ye Kai AVTOS TOAAAXOD Xpr}Tal TOIc TOLOVTOIC 
Ovopaciv Te Kai aiviypaot, mavti mov Katagavéc. iva yap Tapaleinw 
Tovs év DailSwvi ToTapovs, Kai Tag TOV WX TAdVas Kai Tag AmOpiac, 
Kal Tas TpLddovcG Kal TAG KOAdOEIG Kai TAG év TOI PevLaotV PopPds, Kai 
Tovcs Oprvouc Tovs éxet Kai Tac ExBorjoetc Kai Tac TMV HOUNLEVWV ikeoiac, 
wv kai 6 TAdtwv peota eivat Ta év ‘Atdsov gnoiv, dAAG Ta ev TadTH TH 
TIPay|Lateia yeypapLeva Mpdc TH Téhet MWC Od Tis avTIIs EoTL Stavoiac Toic 
‘Opnptkoic TroujpLaotv, TO GTOLLOV TO LUKM@pLEVOVY, 6 Taptapos, oi StaTtvpot 
daivovec oi tov Apdtaiov kvantovtes, ai weoTal KOvEews Kai abypLod woyai; 
ti yap év Tovtotc dmoAkinetat TAS peyiotns Tpaywdiac; Wote 6 || adTdOG 
hOyos Kai tabdta exBarrew fH unde tv Ounpuciy aitiaoat SidacKkariav. 

Aéywpev Ttoivvv én’ aupotépwv, eite tov Entkoupeiwv tic €yKadetv 
EMLYELPOL TOIc TOLOVTOIG LOOIG Eite Kai GAAOg TIC, STL Kal THV WoXoV ai 
é€ec eioi | Sta~opot twv atahAattTopévwv Tod GWpLATOS Kai Oi TOTOL TO 
TavTOG Eig OVG évorKkiCovtat MoAvEIdeic TYYXAVvOVOL SvTES. Kai TAG HEV 
ovtw ywptCopévas THV Opydavwv TwV OvntoELd@v, We pTe oxEéot éxetv 
TIPO TA XEipOVa ENTE AvaTiTAAGBat Tic Ev abToIs Tapayiis Kai THs DAUKiA¢ | 
gAvapiac, kal TA TeptBANLATA TA avyoeldi KaABAPAa PEpEtV avayKN, Kat [1 
émtBoAobueva U1 Tov évdAWV ATU@V UNdSE TayvvouEVa ONO Tis ynivns 
gpvoews: Tac dé pl) TeAews adbtac dtd Pidooogiac KaOnpapéevac, GAAG 
Kabedkopevas eis TI pd TO OOTPEivOV GLA TpoOTABEtav Kai | TOV HETa 
tovtov dSwwkovoas Biov, Totadta Kai TA OyNMaTa Ta €Eqoptnuéva abtov 
detxvovat Toic Opav Svvapévoic, oKtoetdi Kai EvvAa Kai diBoBapr, Kai 
TOAD Tig Ovntoeidovcs epedkoueva [Sta TobTto Kai] ovotdcews. Kai dia 
Tovto 6 te LwKpatns ev TH Daidwvi [81d] tag torabtac gPyoiv | Tepi tovs 
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[g] the smoke and the squeaking, 
and of all the other comparable things he has written in the poems, includ- 
ing the rivers of Hades, and the most horrific and theatrical of his vocabu- 
lary [“Cocytus, Styx, dwellers below, corpses” Rep. 3.387b]? 

Indeed, Socrates censured these expressions and made a common 
statement about all of them, that they are alright in another context, but 
we will fear!®* them for the guardians, lest because of these horrors they 
decide that death is something fearful. Nevertheless, it is perfectly obvious 
to everyone that [Plato] himself uses such words and riddles often. Not 
to mention the rivers of the Phaedo [112a-114c] and the wanderings and 
helplessness of souls [108b-c], the crossroads, the punishments, the being 
swept away in streams and then the lamentations and screaming there 
[below], and the prayers they must address to those they have wronged 
[108a, 113d, 114a-b], of which Plato says Hades is full, how does what is 
written near the end of the present work [in the Myth of Er] not have the 
same sense as the Homeric poems, with its howling mouth [Rep. 10.615e], 
Tartarus, the fiery daemons that tear Ardiaeus apart [615e-616a], and the 
souls full of dust and filth [614d]? What is there in all of this that falls short 
of the greatest theatricality? Consistent reasoning || must either throw 
these out or refrain from finding fault with the Homeric teaching. 

Let us reply, then, in either case—whether some Epicurean is attack- 
ing such myths or someone else—by saying that the conditions of the souls 
that are leaving the body are various and the places of the universe where 
they take up residence are actually of many sorts. Those separated from 
their mortal bodies in such a way that they have no relation to inferior 
things and are not filled with the troubles inherent in them and with the 
futility of matter must also wear raiment that is pure and luminous, nei- 
ther made turbid by material vapors nor thickened by earthly substance; 
those who have not entirely cleansed themselves through philosophy, 
however, but rather are drawn down into empathy with their ostraceous 
bodies and pursue a life bound to these show, to those able to see, vehicles 
attached to themselves that are of this same quality, shadowy and material 
and weighted down, dragging along much that belongs to the substance of 
mortality. On account of this, Socrates in the Phaedo says that such souls, 





182. Reading F’s conjecture Setdioodpe8a for the manuscripts dedue8a in 
K118,16 (though Radermacher’s aidodpe8a will serve as well). 
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Tapovs Kadivdovpevac oxtoetdi] TapéxeoVat Pavtdopata, Kai 6 ToMTI|S 
oKtaic abtac MapamtAnoiws diocetw iotdpnoev. 

"Ett 6€ Kal TOUTWV TOV WX THv ETL TOV THE Piov TEepiMTVOOOLEVWV 
TOAAAL Stapopotntés eiotv. ai wev yap TpaktiKwTepov Cyoaoat kai undéetw 
Tis ToLavTys Cwijs | dnootéoat TO MPOOF|KoV Spyavov Taig MpaKktiKkaic 
évepyeiaic donmatovtat Kai ywptCouevat tovtov dvoyepaivovowy, womep 
1) Tlatpoxdov Attotoa avdpotynta te Kai HPnv [X 363], Kai év ‘Atdov 
yevopevat to8obow avdtod tiv ovvovoiay, || Womtep 1) AythAEwe, Stott Kai 
Tip Evtad8a Cwijv MpotiOnot Tic xwplotiis, Wc Kat’ Exeivnv pev Evepyeiv 
ob dvvapévn, kata dé Tov év Tpaget Biov mpwtevovoa. 

Ai dé dta KaxoWwiav girogpovodvtat TO doTpeivov OMpA Kai TiVv 
wet ad|tod Cwrjv, ovdev Stagépetv fyyovpevar THs ev abtT@ wis. dc d1) Kai 
voxtepiow ameikacev 1) EvOEoc MoiNotc, We eic TO OKOTELVOV PEepoLEevas Kal 
TO EOXATOV TOD Tavtds, 6 Si DeorEotov dvtpov av Tic MPOCayopEvoetey, 
Kai Wc TO TTEpOV TO WoYXIKOV OapKwWdes Kai TaXd Kai yrivov éxovoac. | Ti 
obv étt Bavpaotoy, ei Kai AytAAeds TpaKTIKi}V OXWV dpETIV egiotto TS 
HETA OWLLATOS Cwiis bmNpETetv adtod Suvapévovu taic mpdkeoww; 6 pev 
yap “Hpakhijc dia tedeotixijs KaOnpduevocs Kai TMV aypavtwv KapTav 
HETACXwWV TeAéac ETUXEV Tic eic Deods dnoKaTactAcEWs: | 


avtoc dé pet’ ABavatotot Oeoiot 
Tepmetat év Padin kai Exet kadAio@upov “HByv: [A 602-603] 


kal efpytat ToAAAd ToAAaXod Kai Mepl THs Hpakhéoucg ekPewoews. 6 5é 
AytAedc Ett 10 KatopBodv év Taig mpdkeow ayand Kai tovde tov Biov 
kai diwKet Kai Spyavov mpoo|Kov avtod tH Biw Kai MoBEi- Kata Tdc 
ovvnPeiacg yobv Kai abtdc Ws TA TOAAA TAG WoXdc aipeioBai Pnot Tos 
devtépovus Pious 6 TAdtwv [Rep. 10.620a]. 

Il@¢ 5é ov Kai tobto tis OpnptKijs eoti évOEov tapaddoews, TO 
dtaxpivetv yoy te Kai eiSwAov TO tabts Kai TOV vodv Tov | Tis Woxij\c; 
kal TiV HEV WUXI XpHoOat TH eidwArw AEyetv, TOV dé vodv duqotv bndapyetv 
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lurking around tombs, produce shadowy apparitions [81d], and the Poet 
says that they dart about like shadows [d]. 

Moreover, there are many differences among these souls that still 
embrace this life. Some, who have lived a more active life and never aban- 
doned it, cherish the tools appropriate to effective activity and are miser- 
able when separated from them, like Patroclus, “leaving behind bravery 
and youth” [J]. 22.363]. Once they have arrived in Hades, they long for 
union [with that tool, the body just] || as the soul of Achilles does, and that 
is why he prefers this life over that separated [from the body], because he 
is incapable of activity in that other life but was preeminent in this life of 
action [a]. 

Others become attached to their ostraceous bodies and to the life in 
them through bad living, thinking that there is nothing better than that 
life. These are surely the ones that the inspired poem compares to bats [f], 
since they are drawn to the shadowy region, the farthest reach of the uni- 
verse, which one might well call a “wondrous cave,’!®? and since the wings 
of their souls are fleshy and thick and earthy. What wonder is it, then, that 
Achilles, who had acquired active virtue, should desire life with a body, 
which would be able to serve him for accomplishing things? Heracles, 
purified by initiation and having achieved participation in the pure fruit, 
experienced a perfect return to the company of the gods: 


he himself is happy among the immortal gods 
in the midst of good cheer, and has slender-footed Hebe as his 
wife [Od. 11.602-603], 


and this apotheosis of Heracles has been the subject of much discussion 
in many places. Achilles, however, is still in love with success in action [a] 
and with this life, and he longs for and pursues an appropriate tool for this 
life of his [i.e., a body]. Indeed, Plato himself says that souls usually chose 
their second lives according to their earlier habits [Rep. 10.620a]. 

How is this as well not part of the inspired Homeric tradition, to dis- 
tinguish the soul both from its ghostly image!* and from its intellect and 
to say that the soul makes use of the image and that the intellect is more 





183. The phrase occurs at Od. 24.6, and this is clearly the passage to which Proclus 
refers, but the reference to the cave as the universe suggests the cave of Porphyry’s 
essay On the Cave of the Nymphs, to which the same phrase is applied at Od. 13.363. 

184. At this point, the eiSwAov would appear to be the body; see n. 185 below. 
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Qetotepov; Kai TO Lev elSwdov Kal TI WoT yvwoTd Tws eival, Kai ETL 
Katexouevny év Toic owpaow [kai] kndeyova gaiveoBat tod dotpeivon || 
OWLATOS Kai TIY Tepl adTOD TPOVOLAV Kat [LT] yLlyVOLEVOU EmtITIOVEtv- TOV bE 
vobv GANMTOV Eivat Taig PavTAOTIKais UV Kai LOPPwTikaic KivIjoEOly. 

Ata yap tadta Kai 6 AythAevdc tov TlatpoxAov idwv tepi Tis Tagiis 
dtadeyouevov | tod owpatos woxiy Lev év Atdov Kai eiSwov éettiotevoev 
eival, vodv dé obk eivat TovTOIG Unde Ppovnow TI xpwHEevNy. TA Lev 
yap Tij¢ arkoyiacs évepytpata mpd Tv Tobtwv émnyeto VEouy, tiv dé 
TiS Voepac woyiis Mapadoyxiyv ovK eixev Ek TMV OvELPWKTIK@V DEeaLaTwv 
TotwoaoBat. | 

Tl dé ovyi Kai Toic MpaypLaoww adtoic aAndvtwv EoTi OVUPWVOTATOV 
TO TAG ToAAAG TMV WoYaV Opnvovoac agiotacVat TMV CWLATWV Kai 
dvoatoondotws éxovoac dia tac év abt@ Cwacg Kai Tac ToAVAPaTOUG 
Hdovacg (adtat yodv, gnoiv Kai 6 LwKpatns [Phd. 83d], wonep AArov 
éxovoat | Mpoonepov@otw abtac Kai mpoonrodow toic owpaoct) Kai 
dxnpaotv eEeABovoac xpro8at oxKtogidéotv Kai teBodwpevoic amd 
TOV oGeAnvaiwv atu@v Kai éubpiBeot Kai yewdeouy, Kai Pwvijv Gonpov 
aptevat Kai Yov DAUKOV, OV 1] MOiNOIs TPLOLOV damEKdheoEV; Wo yap TWV 
avayouevwv woxov Ta | Spyava gwvijv evappoviov aginoww Kai éupEdh, 
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divine than the other two? And furthermore, that the image and the soul 
are in some sense knowable and while she is still contained in bodies, [the 
soul] also appears as caretaker of the ostraceous || body,!®° and, even when 
the object of this providence no longer exists, she desires to exercise provi- 
dence on its behalf. The intellect, on the other hand, is impossible to grasp 
with the shape-imparting impulses of our imaginations.!*° 

This is why Achilles [c], seeing Patroclus when he talked with him near 
the tomb of his body, believed that the soul and the image were in Hades 
but that they were bereft of intellect and of the thought that depends [on 
intellect].!8” The actions of the irrational element led [Achilles] to the loca- 
tion of soul and image, but he was not able!*® to confirm from the dream 
vision the fate of the intellective soul. 

Moreover, how are these things not preeminently in harmony as well 
with things as they are, namely, the fact that most souls leave their bodies 
lamenting and full of separation anxiety!®? for the lives they led in them 
and their cherished pleasures—these pleasures, Socrates says, as if they 
had a spike, penetrate them and nail them to their bodies [Phd. 83d]—and 
when they leave their bodies, that they use vehicles that are shadowy and 
soiled by lunar exhalations and heavy and earthy, emitting a meaningless 
sound and a physical noise that the poem called a “squeak” [f and g].!°° 
Just as the vehicles!*! of souls that are ascending emit a harmonious and 
musical sound and manifest a rhythmical motion, so souls that are more 





185. This sentence, in spite of F’s efforts, still appears to be corrupt. The initial, 
“inspired” Homeric distinction must be body, soul, and intellect (for the body as 
e(SwAov, see the famous anecdote in Porphyry, Vit. Plot. 1, along with 247 [K172], 
below). The simplest solution seems to be kateyopévny (sc. tiv woxrv) for the manu- 
script’s katexouévns in K120,27, with the manuscript’s kndeuova in line 28 and in 
K121,1, ytyvopévov for yryvopévny. With E, I would bracket the xai in K120,28. 

186. I.e., we cannot form a mental image or impression of mind. 

187. Or perhaps (F.), of soul. 

188. F. took ta ... Evepytjpata as subject of both verbs, but in spite of the harsh- 
ness of the change of subject, Achilles’ perceptions and mental processes are the topic 
here. 

189. This translation for [the souls] Svoanoondotwc éxovoac admittedly smacks 
of psychological jargon, but it is faithful to Proclus’s point here (which is not simply 
that the souls are “hard to tear away” from the body but rather that they experience 
that loss acutely). 

190. Adding (with F.) a question mark in line 19, responding to mac in line 10. 

191. dpyava seems to be used here where dyjpata might be expected. 
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kal evpvOpov éxovta aivetat kivnoty, oUTW Tov UNO yrs PepopEevwv Kai 
GAOYWTEPWV 6 THXOS TPLOU® TapamAr Los EOTLY, TIS OPEKTIKAS LOVIS Kai 
~avtaotikiys Cwijc ivdahya Pepwv. 

Kai piv Kai tov Tomovg tovs év Atdov Kai Ta O10 yij¢ SuKau|wtrpta 
Kai Tob<s TMotapovs, oc “Ounpds te Kai TAdtwv pac edidakatyy, od 
Kevas Pavtaciac ointéov eivat kai uvOIKds Tepateiac: GAN’ WoTtep Taic eic 
obpavov iovoatc |] woxaic moAXOi TOOL Kai Mavtodamoi Tij¢ éxei ANEEws 
apwpicOnoav, ottw det vopiletv Kai taic KoAdoews ETL Kai KABAPCEWS 
deopevaic Tovs b10 yijc¢ TOMOUS avetoBat, ToKihas Lev dToppoiac ExovTac 
Tv UTEP yrs oTotyeiwv, | Ac di} TMoTtapods Kai Pebpata KEeKANKaoty, 
Sapovwv dé tak€eig Stapdpovusg EPeotwoac, Tac HEV TiWPOG, Tac dé 
Kodaotikas, Tas 5é kaBaptikds, Tas dé KpitiKac. ei Sé 1) MoiNotc 


onepdare® evpwevta Ta Te OTvyEOVOL Oeoi TEp Exeiva TpO0- 
eipnkev [Y 65], 


obdé TodTO aitido8at MpoonKet. KaTa|MANTTEL HEV yap Tas yoXac Std TIS 
Toikthiag Kal Tig TOV EPEOTWTWV Pavtaciac, avyTAWTaL dé KATA TAc 
Ttavtoiag Angetc Tac Mpettovoas taic Sta~opotc eet tHv exei PEpopevwv, 
Toppwtdatw [ta] dé got TOV DeWv Ws EoXATA TOD TaVTOG, Kai TOAD THC 
bAUKS atakiag Exovta Kai OVdE TV | HALAK@vV aktivwv datodavovta. 
Tooatta Kai mepi tovtwv eipro8w Twv oTixwv, odc 6 LwKpaThs 
dtaypage aktoi, Kai @v Tod Tap’ adtTM Tadevopevovs avnKdovs Eivat 
Ttravteh@c Soxiwacer. dia yap tovtwv avFeobat TO POTWLATOV TiS WIC 
Kai TOV évOevde ywplopov Mavtdc LaAAOV Ett | PavtaleoBat poBEepwrtepov. 


Tives aitiat dv ac f Moinots avanépret 
Oprvovs Kani tovs ipwas Kai Eni TOS DEovs Kai Ei 
TOV APLOTOV ADTOV TOV Ipwwv Kai éxi TOV HEYLOTOV 

tov DEdv. | 


“Enetat 6€ mov toic eipnpevoic Sewpijoat, mH> obyi Pirddaxpvv 
EKAOTOV IHO@V 1] TMoinots dnepyaCetat Kai PLAdBpHvov, Stav TOF] Kai TOUS 
iipwac, Kai ti AEyw Tovs Hpwac; Tod Beovs abtovdc amodaKpvovtac én 
Toic TOV PIATATWV BavaTotc. 
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irrational and are being led below emit a sound very much like a “squeak,” 
having only the traces of the life of the appetites and the fantasies [and not 
of intellect]. 

Moreover, the places in Hades and the subterranean places of punish- 
ment and rivers, which both Homer and Plato have taught us about, are 
not to be considered empty fantasies and mythical monstrosities: just as 
for souls going into heaven many and || various places within that sphere 
have been defined, so one must believe that for those still in need of pun- 
ishment and purification the places beneath the earth have been arranged, 
with various effluents, on the one hand, of elements from the surface of 
the earth (referred to as “rivers” and “flowings”) and various classes of 
daemons established over them, some of them avengers, some correctors, 
some purifiers and some judges [b]. If the poem calls these places 


terrible, moldy—hated by the gods themselves [I]. 20.65], 


one should not find fault with this, either. The reason is that these places 
throw the souls into confusion by their diversity and by the apparitions 
of the daemons set over them, and they are deployed according to the 
respective fates fitting the various conditions of the souls carried off there, 
removed as far as possible from the gods and situated at the last limit of the 
universe, and thus characterized by a great deal of material disorderliness 
and not even enjoying the rays of the sun. 

Let this suffice concerning these verses that Socrates decided to 
expunge and that he thought the young educated according to his prin- 
ciples should never hear, on the basis that the soul’s love of the body is 
increased through them and the separation from the body is most assur- 
edly made in imagination to be still more fearful [than it is]. 


(11) What are the reasons why the poem attributes lamentation both 
to the heroes and to the gods, and even to the best of the heroes and the 
greatest of the gods? 


[a. The problem] 


Next we must examine how, although they portray the heroes (and 
why do I speak of the heroes?—the gods themselves) weeping over the 
deaths of those dearest to them, the poems do not make each of us prone 
to tears and inclined to lamentation. 
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Kaito. mapa t@ WAdtwv [Phd. 58e] || Lwxpdatng péev ateyKtoc 
dtapeivac Kai ampooma8ys mpdcs Ta Sakpva TMV oiKkeiwv avvUVNTAL, 
AmtoAdAddwpoc dé dotaxti Sakpvwv Kai ei Sr tic GAAOG ToLtlodtos 
ETITIUT]OEWS OTO TOD KAONHYELOVoS NHEiwtat. AAN’ 6 ye VEeiog TottIs Tov<s | 
ipwas aoxétwso OSvpOpEVOUSG Tas Tov oikeiwv AnoBoAds Tapadidwou- 
Kaito, pain tic av, ei Kai Ipiapov get toradta maoyew KvdAtvddpEevov 
Kata KOoTpov, Kai éovonaKkAndnv dvoudlovta dvdpa éxkaotov, 
BapBapov Svta Kai dAoywtepov, dAN odtt Kai AyiAAEa TOV Deac aida, | 
TOTE Lev UITLOV KATAKEiLLevov, TOTE SE TPNVi}, TOTe Sé Ertl TAEUPAc aAvELY, 
Kal YEVAHEVOV KOVLV KATA Tig KePadAi|s amMoOpnveiv TadiKkdc. ei dé Kai 
avOpwrots Hv MpoofKov Pbow Ovntiv Aaxodot TO 1aB0c, GAN’ Od TOIC 
Bevis abtoic. ti odv get TI O€tiv Saxpvetv AEyovoav: | 


@pot éy@ dSeiAn, @pot dSvoaptototoKeta; [= 54] 


TOppw yap dovijic kal Abs LSputat TO Oetov. ei dé Kai Deovs Tic ETOALA 
Totabdta Maoxovtac eiocayetv, Ad’ od Tov LEyLoTOV éxpi}v TOV Dewy TOv Te 
“Extopa Stwkduevov Opyveiv kai Lapmndova tov vidv, Kai Mpot €ywv é7 
dupo|tepwv Aeyetv. 

TL yap ToLtavTy Linots ovdév MpooT|KoVvO Paivetat Toic TapadeiyLaoty, 
dakpva mpootWeioa Toic AdaxKpUToic Kai AUTIAG ToIc AAUTITTOIC Ekeivots Kai 
ddwS TAO Toic anaVEotv. Totadta 6 LwKpatys eyKaArei TH mouth Kai ti}¢ 
TMV vewv Tatdeiacg exPaddet, PvAaTTOHEVOS EuTddtov | adT@ yiveoBat 
dia TMV TOLOUTWV PNLATWV eis THY OpPOTV TPdc apeETIVv aywyry. Tepl yap 
Abra Kai HOovac 1 Tadeia StapEepOvtTwe EOTIV, WV ETITELVOLEVWV AvayKN 
TOV voLObETHY AMOTLYXAvELV TOD TPOOT]KOVTOG AdT@ TEAOVG. || 

Agéywuev toivvv Kal mpdcg TavtTag Tag émttioElc, STL TOVG LEV 

Hipwac év mpagkeow Svtac Kai TOV Tabtats MpoonKovta Piov HpnLevous 
6 montis mapadidotvcs eikdtwco Kai maBatvopévovg Tepi Ta Kad? 
éxaotov Kai Cavtac woabtwe | eionyayev. Toic peV yap Proodgotc Kai 
KaBaptikds évepyodow idovai kai Ada Kai ai TOUTWV PIEEIg OddSaLLT 
MPOOT|KOVOLY. ywpiCovTat yap éK TOVTWV Kai Taoav Ti Ovntiv PAvapiav 
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Now in Plato [e.g., Phd. 58e] Socrates || is praised for remaining 
untouched and unmoved by the tears of those close to him, while Apol- 
lodorus, who weeps profusely, is deemed blameworthy by his teacher, as 
well as anyone else who acts in the same way. The divine Poet, on the other 
hand, shows the heroes lamenting unrestrainedly at the loss of those close 
to them. Of course, one might say that, if Priam had to suffer such things, 
“rolling in dung” and “calling on every man by name?” [I]. 22.414-415], 
he was non-Greek and [therefore] less rational, but this will not help to 
explain Achilles, the son of a goddess, lying on his back, then on his stom- 
ach, rolling on his side and pouring dust over his head, howling in grief 
like a child [J]. 24.9-12]. Moreover, even if this emotion is appropriate to 
men with their mortal nature, it is surely not fitting for the gods them- 
selves. Why, then, did Thetis have to weep and say, 


Wretched me, who bore a noble son to an ignoble fate [JI. 18.54]? 


The divine is beyond pleasure and pain, and even if one could tolerate his 
bringing in the gods experiencing such emotion, he had no business por- 
traying the greatest of the gods lamenting over Hector when he is pursued 
[by Achilles] and over his son Sarpedon, and saying “Woe is me” in each 
case [I]. 22.168; 16.433]. 

This sort of imitation seems utterly inappropriate to its models in 
attributing tears to the tearless, grief to those beyond grief, and, generally, 
emotion to those who experience no emotion. Socrates accuses the poet 
of these things and bars him from educating the young, taking care lest 
Homer become an obstacle for him in the correct raising of the young to 
virtue by saying such things. Education is especially concerned with grief 
and pleasure, and if these become too prevalent, then the lawmaker must 
fail to accomplish his proper goal. || 


b. Proclus’s response: the heroes] 


Now, let us say as well with regard to these criticisms that the poet, 
describing the heroes in action and as having chosen lives in harmony 
with such action, appropriately shows them as well to be subject to emo- 
tion over day-to-day events and living in this same [passionate] manner. 
Pleasures and pains and their combinations are utterly inappropriate to 
philosophers and to those who keep all their actions pure. They separate 
themselves from these things and reject the triviality of mortal concerns, 
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dnooKevacovtat Kai yupVol TMV TEpleOTOLXnHEVWV abtovs eid@v TIS 
Wwiis yevéoBat onevdovoty, Eav|tods dvapnaCovtes ad TOV évbAWwv Kai 
yeveotoupy@v ta8npdatwv. toic dé év ToAEUW OTPEMOLEVOLS Kal KATA TO 
TIAONTIKOV Evepyodvo ISovai Té eiotv OVOTOLXOL Kai ADTAL, Kai OvUTIaAB Etat 
kai avtimaGerat, Kai oKnvi Mavtoiwv MAVa@v. kai Hc dv 1] Mepi Tac TP AaEEtc 
ovvtovia ywpav éxot, | ul) Kai TOV Opetewv emitetapevwv. Kai Tpiapos 
obv kai AyiAdevs, obte PAdGOgot bvTEs OTE yevecews ywpiletv EavTOdG 
eBéhovtec ote TOV THV [dia] PuAdKWv COvtTEs TPOTOV, ei Kai OpNnvodot 
Tov. dikeious Kai oiKTiovtal, Pavuaotov Ovdéev. Kai yap Pilwv amoBodai 
Kai taidwv épnpiat Kai | MoAEWV APaviopol Toic TOAEULKOIC avdpdow 
LeyaAnv pLoipav tapéxecBat Soxodot THs AOALOTHTOS. MpoOT/|KEl dé dpa TO 
Leyadoupyov avdtoic ws PLOLV Npwikiv Aaxodovy, TO dé TAONTKOV WC TrEpl 
Ta Kad’ ExAGTA OTPEPOLEVOLC: 

Eni 5& abtov Oeavy, Stav Saxpvetv Kai exeivot AEywvtat 7} O50|pecBat 
Tovs PIATAaTOVUG, dAAOG 6 TPOTOG Kai TOic LUBOTAAOTAIC MaAaL SeSoyLEVOS, 
ol TI Tept Ta OvnTa Mpdvolav Kai ytyvopuEva Kai atoAAbLEVa TOV Dewy 
dia tov Saxpbwv eiwbaow éevdeixvvc8at. pdoet yap TO MpovoobLEVOV 
Tovto daxpvwv akov ov mpdOPaoty TMapeoyE ToIc "VBOTIOLOIs Kai | TI] TPO- 
votav avtiyy 61a tovTwv aivittecBat-: || 


Saxpva pév o€0ev goTi MOAVTANTWV yévos avdpov, 


gnoiv tic TOV HAtov buv@v [Orph. frag. 354]. Kai dia tobto Kav Toic 
wwotnpiotg Tod iepob<s Bprvouc pvoTIKw@> Tapel|APapEV, OdLBOAOV 
SvTag TIS eis NAc KAOnKOVONS EK TMV KPELTTOVWV TIPOVOiac. 

Kai 1] Getic obv Kai 6 Zev ddvpec8at hEyovtat Tovcs PLATATOUS AdTOIC 
év éoxatoig Svtac Kivdvvoic, oby STL MAONHTIKMS StdKEtvTaL TOV ADTOV 
Toig avOpwroic TpdTov, dAN StL MpPdELow a adtov SwptopEevn | TIC 
TpounVeta Kai Sdotc eicg TA KAO’ Exaota. Kai STaV LEV TH HEpLOTH TavTH 
MPOVOid Kai 1] TOD TavtOs OVVTPEXH TAELG, dve~TOStOTOG EOTLV 1] OWOTIKT} 
Tob mMpovoobvtos évépyeta, Stav dé AvOiotHTat Kai wo Epos dv Tod 
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striving to strip themselves of the forms of life that surround them and 
rescuing themselves from the passions that are linked to matter and the 
sphere of coming to be and passing away. For those toiling in war, how- 
ever, and acting in the sphere of experience and emotion, pleasures and 
pains are perfectly consonant, as are sympathies and antipathies and all 
the play of varied emotions. How could there be room for intensity in their 
actions if their appetites, too, were not intense? As far as Priam and Achil- 
les are concerned, since they are not philosophers and neither wish to cut 
themselves off from yéveotc nor to live in the manner of the guardians, 
if they lament those near to them and weep, there is nothing surprising 
in that. Loss of friends and deprivation of children and disappearance of 
cities seem to warriors to constitute an important part of wretchedness. 
Great achievement, then, is appropriate to them because of their heroic 
nature, and emotion, because of their involved concern with particulars. 


[c. The gods and daemons] 


As far as the gods themselves are concerned, when they as well are 
said to weep or to lament over those dearest to them, the mode of rep- 
resentation is a different one, and one long dear to the mythoplasts, who 
are accustomed to depict by means of these tears the providence of the 
gods for mortal things as they come to be and pass away. Since that over 
which providence is extended is by nature deserving of tears, this provided 
the mythmakers with the occasion of [cryptically] designating providence 
itself, as well, by this means. || 


Your tears are the race of suffering mortals, 


someone says in a hymn to the sun [Orph. frag. 354, Kern]. Likewise, in 
the mysteries we have taken over from mystical tradition the holy lamen- 
tations as a symbol of the providence that descends to us from the greater 
ones. 

Thus Thetis and Zeus are said to lament for those dearest to them 
when they are in extreme danger, not because they themselves are sub- 
ject to emotion in the same way as humans, but because a certain defined 
providence and largesse proceeds from them into particulars. When the 
order of the universe coincides with this fragmented providence, the pre- 
serving action of the providential being is unimpeded, but when it is in 
opposition to [that providence] and [the object of providence], as a part 
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KOOLOV Kal yéveotv AaXov TIV MpooTKovoav dmoLEvy POoPay, TOTE 
Tip | iStOTHTA Tis Mpovoias oi LHPOL MaptoTdavtes, Hc Kal TOHTO KATH TIYV 
avtod Taé&v améhavev, Opnveiv tobc Mpovoodvtacs héyovowy, Kai TOOTO 
<pOvov> ovyi Bowvtés Paoty, Ws 6 Opijvoc obvOnLA Tap’ abtoic EoTLV Tis 
idtaCovons TwV KaW’ Exacta Mpovoiac. 

Toic nev obv mpwtiototcs VEeoic Tov | eipnuevov TpdTOV Tovds Oprivouc 
amodwoouev: ere Kai Kopng kai Anuntpos Kal adtijs tic weyiotns Vedc 
iepovcs Tivac év amopprtotcs Oprvous ai teAetai mapadedwKaotv. PavpLAactov 
dé ovddév, ei kai Ta EoYATA TOV EOLEVWV del TOIc Devic yevWv Kai MPODEXwC 
Kndopeva tav Ovytwv Kai | opeEeot ypwpeva kai maBEow Kai Ev TOVTOLG 
éxovta tiv Cwryv xaipot pév émi TH owtnpia THV TpovoovPEVWY, dvihAOITO 
dé kai dvoyepaivot PPetpopevwv Kal pETaBaAAOL KaTa TA TA0N- 


vipat nev KAaiovow Ste Spvoiv ovdk Evi PUAAa, | 
viugat & ab xaipovoty, Ste Spbac dupbpocs aeéeL, || 


PNOtv Tic MONTHS. 

TAVTA Yap ott Beiws Lev ev Toic Devic, UEeptKWc dé Kai Satpoviws év 
Toic SINPHMEVOISG Ud Mpootataic. dpKel Kai Tadta Mpdc Tv Mapotoav 
mIpoVeow rep TMV Aeyouévwv Ev Devic Oprvwv eiprjoOau. | 


Tic aitia tod év toic Beoic AEyouEevov yEAWTOG 
év Toic UvBoIc, Kai Sid Ti 1] MOiNOts Eni TH HEaiotw 
Tovc Deodcs éEnoinoe yeA@vtac AoxéTws. 


To d& ab évavtiwtatov pév tovtoig ma80c¢ TO MEpi Tobs doxETOUG 
yéhwtac, émiotaoews 5é bNd Tob UwKpatous H&w|pEevoy, ei Sedvtwe eri 
Tovcs Veodcs adTO LETAPEpovOL Oi LHOHOL, LETA TadTA OKETTEOV. Ti yap Si 
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of the cosmos and something that has come to be, undergoes the con- 
comitant destruction, then the myths, demonstrating the specificity of the 
providence (which this [its object] enjoyed because of its rank),!** say that 
the providential beings lament, and they might as well be proclaiming that 
the lamentations of the gods are symbols, for them, of that specific provi- 
dence that concerns particulars, acting on an individual. 

We shall attribute lamentation to the highest gods in the manner just 
stated, since the initiations have passed down secret and holy laments of 
Kore and Demeter and of the greatest goddess herself.!”? It is no wonder 
if the last of the classes of beings that perpetually follow the gods and 
care intimately for mortals and who experience appetites and emotions 
and have their lives bound up in these should rejoice in the salvation of 
the objects of their providence and recoil and be pained when these are 
destroyed, and thus should undergo changes of emotion. 


The nymphs weep when there are no leaves on the oaks; 
the nymphs rejoice when showers make the oaks leaf out. || 


a poet says [Callimachus, Hymn 4 (Delos), 84-85]. 

Everything among the gods exists in a manner fitting for the gods,!"4 
but among those separate beings that watch over us these same things exist 
in a partial and daemonic manner. 

This treatment of the lamentations said to take place among the gods 
is sufficient to the present discussion. 


(12) What is the cause of the so-called laughter that in the myths 
occurs among the gods, and why did the poem describe the gods as laugh- 
ing irrepressibly at Hephaestus? 


We should next examine whether or not the myths are correct in 
attributing to the gods the emotion diametrically opposite to those just 
discussed, namely, irrepressible laughter, which Socrates thought to be a 





192. Its “rank” (tdEtc) in this case seems to refer to the procession into which the 
object of providence falls. 

193. FE. cites Boyancé (1937, 53 n. 3) for the identification of this goddess as 
Themis (or Themis/Ananke), secured as an Eleusinian deity by an Athenian sacred 
law of the end of the fifth century (Oliver 1935, 21 line 60). 

194. Cf. Porphyry, Sent. 10. 
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kal BovAdpEvot yeA@vTas Te Kai doxETWS yeh@vtac avdtovcs eiodyovoty, 
Bewpiac détov. 


doPeotos & ap’ év@pto yéAws pakdpecot Veoiot, | 
gNolv F Moinotc 
ws Sov “Heatotov 514 Swpata nouvobovta [A 599-600]. 


Tic obv 6 ta&v Dewy yédwe, Kai Ti SMOTe He~aiotov Kivovpévov Kai 
evepyovvtos ekeivol yeAW@ouv; 

OvKodv tov Lev | “Hepatotoy, wc tov kai év ddAotc eitopev, SnuLovpyov 
kal Moti Tod Patvopevov Tavtdc eivai Pact oi PeoAdyot. 510 Kai TOvG 
oikous adtdc AEyeTat KATAGKEVACADBal ToIc Devic 


(Xt Exdotw S@pua EptkAvTOS AuPLyvTEtc 
“H@atotos roinoev [A 607)) | 


WG Tac éyKOOLOUS adTOIc TpOTIApaoKEvalwv bnodoxac, Kai Gupw TW 
m10de ywrevwv tapadedotat, KAVdGov Eotiv Kai TO SNELLOvVpyNnLa adTOd 
doKehéc: TH yap tiv Mepi vodv Kal Ppovnow KtvovpEevw Kivnow ovdéev 
et Tod@v, ws Prorv || 6 Tivatog [33d]. Kai yadkevtucijs Epopos AEyetat 
Kal avtog yadkevdwv evepyei, Stott ydAKEos 6 ovpavdc ToAAaXOd THC 
TOOEws AvbuvNyTaL, Kal GAAa av TOAAG OVVEOLG TAVTIV MLOTOVHEVA TIV 
ddEav. 

Emerdi) 5é moa 1) tepi 6 | aic@ntov mpdvota, Ka’ iv ovvepantovtat 
T@ Heaiotw tij¢ Snptovpyiac, madiav twv Oewv eivar héyetat (dtd pot 
doxei kai 6 Tipatoc [42d] tovdc év TH KOouw DEeovs véous amoKadelv, we 
dei ytvopevwv Kai tadiac atiwv MpoeoTMtas Mpaypatwv), tavtyv 1) tiv 
Tis Mpovoiac iStoTHTa THv eic | TOV KOOLOV EvepyovvTwV Dewy yédwTa oi 
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problem. We should look into what they mean by showing the gods not 
only laughing but laughing irrepressibly. 


Undying laughter sprang up among the blessed gods, 
says the Poet, 


when they saw Hephaestus shuffling around the room [II. 
1.599-600]. 


What, then, is the laughter of the gods, and why, in particular, do they 
laugh at Hephaestus going about and doing his work? 

Now the theologians, as we have said elsewhere, say that Hephaestus 
is the creator and fabricator of the whole phenomenal world.!° Thus he is 
also said to have built the houses of the gods 


(There famous Hephaestus, lame in both legs, 
made for each a home [II. 1.607-608]) 


because he prepared their encosmic receptacles for them. He is said to 
limp in both legs since his creation is “legless,” for that which is moved by 
the motion generated around intellect and thought “had no need of feet,’ 
as Timaeus || said [Tim. 33d]. He is said to preside over blacksmithing, 
and he himself works as a smith, since the heavens are sung of in many 
places in the poem as being brazen,!*° and you could gather up many other 
points to support this doctrine. 

Furthermore, since all providence concerning the sphere accessible to 
the senses, in which the gods collaborate in the creation of Hephaestus, 
is called the “play” of the gods—and for this reason, I believe, Timaeus 
calls the encosmic gods “young” [Tim. 42d], since they are set over things 
that are continually coming into being and are properly playthings— 





195. F. (146 n. 3 ad loc.) asserts that PeoAdyoc is here used not for the poets (as 
earlier) but for their allegorical interpreters, but the distinction is not so clear as it 
might seem. These “theologians” might well be either Orpheus and Homer or their 
(perhaps Orphic) interpreters. Proclus, in any case, goes on in this passage to demon- 
strate that Homer (certainly a theologian in the usual sense of Proclus, as of Aristotle) 
made exactly the point specified. 

196. Kroll notes II. 5.504; 17.425; and Od. 3.2. 
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ywvPormAdoTat Mpooayopevetv eiwOact. Kai dt) Kai Stav 6 ToNTHS TO 
‘Heaiotw ktvovpévy tovc Veovs entynOobvtac A€yy Tov doBeotov Tobtov 
yédwta yehav, ovdév GAXO i} ovvdnutovpyovds abtovdc Kai Teheotoupyovds 
Tis Heaiotov téexvns evdeikvutat yiveo8at | kai tis evOnLOOvNs dvwOev 
T@ Tavtl yopnyovs Undpyetv. 

“O pev yap ebaptvet mdoac abt@v Tac éyKoopious bmodoxac¢ Kai 
TIpOTeivet Taig TPOvoiatc TWV Dewv Tac drac Pvoikac SuvapEtc, ot SE ETA 
Tis AdTOIc MPOONKOvONGS Pactwvnes EvepyovvTEs Kai Tij}¢ Oikeiacg edTADEiac 
obk APLOTa|LEVoL Kai TadTAIG EMOpEyovOL Tac O~ETepac LETaddCEIC Kai 
Ktvovot Ta GAa Taic Tekeotovpyoic Eavtw@v Tpovoiatc. 

‘Osc odv ovvedOvtt PavaL, TOV YEAWTA TOV Dewy Ti dPBovov eic TO TaV 
evepyelav Kal TiVv Tis evOnUoovvNs TOV éyKooLiwv aitiav apoptoTeov. 
dott SE AkKATAANKTOS EOTLV 1} TOLAYTH | TPOVOLA Kai 1] TOV AyaB@v Mavtwv 
weTtAdooicg Tapa Ttoic Beoic aveKXetmtos, eikdTws dpa Kal TOV MONTH} 
doBeotov avTMV <TOV> yEAWTA TPOOEIPHKEVAL OVYXWPNTEOV. Kai dPAc 
TaALV, STIWS Kai TATA TH PloEL TWV TMPAyLATWV EmdUEvoL AEyOLEV. 
Saxpvetv pev yap ovK dei Paow oi LOot Tovs | Beovs, yehav dé doxéTWC, 
érretdt] Ta Lev Sakpva Tic eic Ta || OvNTA MpOvOiac adTov Kai émiknpa 
TIpayLata Kal Mote pev Svta, Mote SE OdK Svta OvVONLATA éoTLV, 6 SE 
yédwe Tij¢ eig TA GAA Kal Gel MOAdTWS KtVOLHEVA TANPMLATA TOD TAVTOG 
évepyeiac. 

Atomtep oipat Kai Stav pev cic Beovdc Kai | dvOpwrouc dStaip@pev <Ta> 
SnpLovpynuata, TOV Lev yéAwTa TH yeveoet TMV Deiwv, Ta dé SaKpva TH 
OvoTdoet TWV AvOparwv i Cowv amovepoLEv- 


Saxpva péev o€8ev éoti MOAVTANTWV yEvos avdpev, | 
petdtjoac 5é Oedv iepov yévoc EBAdotHoas: 


étav dé eicg TA OVPavia Kal TA DMO GeATWVIV, TAAL KATA TA ATA TOI HEV 
ovpaviots TOV yéAwta, Toic Sé b10 CeAHvHy Ta Sava ovvdiatpovuEBa- 
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the mythoplasts are accustomed to designate the specific quality of this 
providence of the gods that act within the cosmos as “laughter.” And in 
particular, when the Poet says that the gods, delighting in Hephaestus’s 
movements, laughed this “undying laughter,” he is simply showing that 
they are joint creators with him and collaborators in his art and bring it to 
perfection, and they sponsor the descent of orderliness into the universe. 

He is the one who prepares all their encosmic receptacles and pro- 
vides the entire range of physical powers for the providence of the gods, 
while they, acting with the ease appropriate to them and not abandoning 
their accustomed comfort, extend their individual contributions to these 
powers and move the universe by the their efficacious providence. 

In summary, then, the laughter of the gods is to be defined as their 
generous activity within the universe and the cause of the orderliness of 
things within the cosmos. It must also be conceded that because such 
providence is unceasing!*” and the giving of all good things by the gods is 
inexhaustible, the Poet chose quite rightly to add that their laughter was 
“undying.” You can see again that these explanations are in line with the 
nature of things: the myths do not make the gods weep incessantly, but 
they do say that they laugh unrestrainedly, because their tears are sym- 
bols of their providence toward || mortal and perishable things, things that 
exist at one time and at another do not, while their laughter is symbolic 
of the activity that extends to the universals that fill the universe and are 
constantly in motion with the same movement. 

This, I think, is why, when we divide the creation of the demiurge into 
gods and men, we allocate laughter to the birth of the divine!*® but tears to 
the emergence of men and beasts. 


Your tears are the race of suffering mortals 
but smiling you sprouted forth the holy race of gods 
[Orph. frag. 354, Kern].!° 


Likewise, when we distinguish between celestial and sublunary things, 
according to the same principle we attribute laughter to the celestial 





197. Reading dxatdAnktos (E) in line 24 for dkataAnmtocg (manuscript and 
Kroll). 

198. Aside from the citation that follows, this may echo Homeric Hymn 3 (Apollo), 
118, where the earth smiles at the birth of Apollo. 

199. Cf. 163 (K125,1-2), above. 
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étav dé Kai abt@v TWV UNO GEATWVHV Tac Te yEeveoetc Kal Tac POOPAc 
ovAhoyttw|ue8a, tac pév gic TOV yeAwta Tov Bedv, Tac dé gic Tovs 
Opryvousg avaméuropev. kai Sta tadta Kav Toic WvOTNpiots KATA YPOVOUG 
TETAYMEVOLG AUPdoTepa Tadta Spav oi TMV iep@v OeouWv TyELoveEs 
TAPAKEAEVOVTAL, <w¢> Kai eiprtat év GAXotc. 

Kai 6 abtdc tpomoc pte Tov év amopprtotc Spwluéevwv Tapa toic 
Qeovpyoic tovs davorjtous énaiew pte TWV TOLOVTWV TAAOLATWV. 1) yap 
dvev EMLOTHLNS TOVTWV AUPOTEPwV akpdaoic Seti Kal dtoTOV épyaletat 
ovyxvoty Ev Taic THV TOAA@V Cwaic Tic TEpi TO BEiov evraBeiac. || 


Anodoyia brép Tv év Ti Ounpov moujoet 
Sokovvtwv cic KATAPPOVIOLV OWHPOOdvIS TOVG 
akovovtas Kiveiv Mavtodana@v TpoOTwv. 


Tooatta Kai mepi tod yédkwtoc eipfoOw tov Dedv, dv | 1) mMoinNotc 
doPeotov dia Tac dvayeypappevas aitiag mpooeipnkev. egetiic Sé Eotiv 
Toicg ToLovtoic MpoPANpaotw StacKeyaoVat tovs MeEpi Tis OWPPOOLVI|S 
hOyovs, LI] TH Apa Mpdc TavTHV Nas StarwPatat Ta Opnpov Ttoujpata. 
owgpoobvns dé, pnoiv 6 Lwxpatns [3.389d], peytotov | pev eidoc 1 
TIPOG Tov dpxovtac aidweo, Sevtepov dé 1} TwV EmiBvELMV Tov év TH 
oxi] Kai Tov Ndovav éemucpateta, Kai tpitov GAO TOvTOIG EmdUEVOV, 
5 di) ptkpov botepov Pewproouev. GAN odv Toiv Svoiv TovToL 6 LEV 
AytAkdc¢ Kata Bdtepov duaptavwv Paivetat, Toradta Mpd¢ Tov dp|yovTa 
Trappnotatopuevos [A 225]- 


oivopapés Kvvdc Ompat’ Exwv, 


Kai TO égetic tov émouc. 6 dé Odvocedc Kata TO Aowmdv, WorEp Stav 
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beings, tears to the sublunary ones, and when we consider the births and 
destructions of sublunary things themselves we refer the first to the laugh- 
ter of the gods, the second to the lamentations. For the same reason, in the 
mysteries as well, the masters of holy law ordain that we do both of these 
things at the appropriate times, as already mentioned.” 

And by the same token, the mindless should not have knowledge of 
the secret rites of the theurgists, and likewise they should not hear such 
fictions as these. The witnessing of both of these things without under- 
standing results in a terrible and irrational violation of piety toward the 
divine in the lives of the many.”” || 


(13) Response concerning the various ways that the Homeric poems 
appear to inspire in their listeners scorn for moderation. 


[a. The problem] 


Let this suffice for the laughter of the gods, which the poem describes 
as “irrepressible” for the above-mentioned reasons. Next after these prob- 
lems, we should look at the passages regarding moderation [owgpoovvn] 
and ask whether, indeed, the poems of Homer somehow harm us in this 
regard. 

Socrates says that the greatest form of reasonableness is reverence 
toward rulers, the second, control over the desires of the soul and the plea- 
sures, and that there is a third after these, which we shall examine a little 
later [Rep. 3.389d-390a].?°* Of these two, Achilles clearly violates the first 
when he openly insults the leader, saying things like this: 


drunkard, with a dog’s face, 


and the rest of the line [JJ. 1.225], and Odysseus violates the other when, 





200. Inserting we in line 18 (with F, from Kroll’s apparatus). Cf. 75 (K78,14-18), 
above. 

201. Once again, the Christians seem to present the prime example of the dis- 
ruption of piety in those who see only the surface of religious observation (or of epic 
poetry), without the knowledge necessary to decipher them. 

202. As E observes, this third category will be sexual self-control, discussed below 
in chs. 14 and 15, pp. 177-99. 
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apopiCopevos TMV Piwy TOV KddALOTOV A€YH TH ToAtteiav Sta~epovtwe 
éxeivnv amodexeo8at TOV AvOpw|nwv, SdTAV 


ev~poodvvny péev Exn Kata Sijpov atavta- 
Saitvpoves & ava Sopar’ axovacwvtat dordod 
Hwevor seins, napa dé rAHOwor tpanelar 

oitov kai Kpetdv, neOv 8 ék KpyTipos ad—vo|owv 
OivoxXO0s TpoXEenol kal Zyxein Semaeoovv [1 6-10]. 


év yap tovtotc ovdév GAN fH THY ToAVApPaToV NSoviy Kai Tv TANpwotv 
TMV EMLOvELULMV TEAOG TPOEOTHOATO Tis Gwijs. || 

Tadta 51 tob LwKpatous EmttywWvtos Toic Ounpov Adyotc, Tpdc LEV 
Ti}V Tpotepav éttiotaow danavtnoopeba A€yovtec, Stt toic pev PbAakw, 
ods adTOs ApxYovTac KABioTHOL Tic MOAEWS, TooabTHv bmEpoxT Aaxyovot 
tradeiac | Evexa Kai dpetiis Mpd¢ Tods apxouEevovs MpEeToL dv TOV Tov 
Te EmtkovpoUs Kai OVpTIAVTAG TovG GAXOVUG TAEioTHY Kai LeyioTHY THLTV 
AMOVELELV: OWTHpEs yap Svtws exeivol Kai evepyeTat Tic GANS MpOEoTaoL 
TtoAttelac, Kal ovdévV AVOOLOV ODdE GdtKOV dv Tic aT’ Ekeivwv KATA vodvV 
kai dSixnv | dpyovtwv eic tods dpxopevous TEew mpoodoxrjoetev. 6 dé Si] 
MOUTHS OvTE KaT’ dpeTiv Stapepovta TOV Ayapéuvova TMV DmNKOWV 
TAVTWV eival OVyXWPT}OasG obTE ev Toic Eb ToLobot Tobs dAAOVG, GAN’ 
ev ToIc eb MaoXOVvOL TeTAXPal, Kai Sta~epdvtws HNO Tig OTPATHYUKHS 
AxtAAéws ertotHuns, | eikotws Sytov Kai TANTTOPEVoV adbTOV dO TMV 
Kpetttovwv Kai peiCova trv eic TO KotvOv WoéehELAV TApEXOLEVWV, Ev 
oicg TAnEAEt Kai Toig Eavtod KatayapiCetor MaBEoy, eiodyel, Kai peTda 
Tapproiac Tovs apiotous adTH TWVEAATVwv Stareyopevons tapadiSwouy, 
ovbdév brohoytCopevovs TO TAM|B0¢ Tov ENOLEVWV OTPATIWTaV ObSdE TIIV 
vavtikiy Sbvautv. 7 yap apeti) Mavtaxod Tipo, GAN’ ov Ta Spyava TiS 
apetiis. 
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for example, defining the best of lives, he says he especially appreciates that 
society of men where 


good cheer takes hold of the whole assembly 

and the banqueters up and down the hall listen to a bard 
as they sit together beside tables heaped with bread 

and meat, and the cupbearer dips wine from the bowl 
and pours it into the cups [Od. 9.6-10]. 


In these verses [the Poet] has actually set before us as the end of life noth- 
ing but precious pleasure?” and the satisfaction of the appetites. || 


[b. Proclus’s response: Achilles] 


These are the criticisms leveled by Socrates against what Homer says, 
and with regard to the first difficulty we shall answer by saying that, as 
for the “guardians,” whom he himself sets as rulers of the city, it would be 
appropriate for both the underlings and all the others in the city to allocate 
to them both the most and the highest honors, since they receive their 
high status on account of their education and their virtue in comparison 
with the ruled. They preside over the city as genuine preservers and bene- 
factors, and one would never anticipate that any impiety or injustice might 
come upon the ruled through them, ruling [as they do] with intelligence 
and justice. On the other hand, the Poet does not concede that Agamem- 
non stood out over all his underlings in virtue, nor that he was one of those 
who benefit others, but on the contrary one who receives benefits—and 
particularly from the martial skill of Achilles—and so it is certainly appro- 
priate that he shows him being berated for his mistakes and his indulgence 
of his own emotions by those who are his betters and offer more benefits 
to the community,” and shows the best of the Greeks addressing him in 
outspoken language, taking no account of the number of soldiers under 
his command nor of his naval power. Virtue itself is everywhere honored, 
but not the instruments of virtue.” 





203. With tiv noAvapatov Hdovijv here in line 27, compare tag MoAvapatouc 
1Sovac at 157 (K121,13) (E). 

204. Accepting w@é\etav in line 16 for the manuscripts gthiav (cf. Fn. 1, ad loc.). 

205. The “instruments [6pyava] of virtue” are the troops and ships (of which 
Agamemnon has more than the other leaders). 
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Ovk dpa Tepi Tobs dpxovtas Kai owtij}pac Tov dAwv eEapaptavetv 
grjoouev TOV TA ToLladta Oveidn MpOgepovta Toic MANPEoWW Lev TWV 
bmnkowv diagepovow, apeti dé | mautodv Aewtopévotc. emtei Kai abTdc 
uukpov totepov 6 Tov MoAA@V TobtTwv Kai SvoapliOunTwWV OTPATLWTWV 
Baotredcs dpodoyei tiv Stag~opay Tij¢ apETiis Kal anodvpetat tiv Eavtod 
dvotvyxiav- 


dacauny, 0b8 adtds davaivouat, || 
kai 


avti vv TOAA@Y 
Aawv éotiv avip, Gv te Zevc Kijpt Pon, 
ws viv todtov étoe. [H 116-118] | 


IIpdc dé ab tiv Kata twv OdvocEews AOywv Emttiunot AeyéoOw Lev 
kai, 6tt TA Totadta ovuBoAtkwtepov apeppnvevdetv SedoKTat Toic THVv 
KaAdovpévny mAdvny én dAAac brovoiag LEPtoTaot Kai Tobs Daiakac 
kal trv tap’ avtoic evdampoviav avwtépw tis Ovntijs PvOEWws TaTTELV 
d&todow. Kai | yap 1) Saicg map’ éxeivotcs Kai 1) Soivn Kai 1 Evappoviog 
dt) TPOTIOV Etepov PNOrVoETaL Kai Od TOV Toi TOAAOIC GUVEYVWOLEVOV. 
AeyéoOw dé ab, Sti Kai Toig TO PatvopEvov Ti¢ TMouoEews LETABEovoI 
éeotiv amavtav mpdc Tovs ToLlovTous Adyous Kai Seucvbvat TP@ToV LEV, 
étt Kai abtdc 6 | twv ‘EAAHVwv cogwtatos ovbx Hdoviy aEtoi Kpateiv 
év Taig dpOaic modtteiatc, GAN’ edppoobvyny: dry dé Tadta SieotHKEv 
GAnAwv, tap’ adtod Tkdtwvoc pepadrKapev. Ere’ Stt Sta povorkiys 
d&nacav ovvappoleoBat tiv MOA Kai Pd EavTIV SLOPpova yiveoBat 
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We shall not say, then, that as far as the rulers and saviors of the expe- 
ditionary force are concerned, a man who delivers such insults to those 
who are outstanding for the large numbers of their followers but remain 
entirely inferior in virtue commits a crime. The ruler of all these countless 
soldiers himself admits a little later the greater virtue [of Achilles] and 
laments his own mistake: 


I was insane; I myself do not deny it [JI. 9.116], || 
and 


the man Zeus loves 
in his heart, as he has now honored this one, 
is worth many [J/. 9.116-118]. 


[c. Proclus's response: Odysseus] 


Now, with regard to the criticism of the words of Odysseus, let it be 
said first of all that those who refer what are called the “wanderings” of 
Odysseus to secondary, allegorical meanings and place the Phaeacians 
and their “blessedness” beyond the sphere of mortal nature interpret these 
things more symbolically. Thus “banqueting,” among them, “feasting,” and 
“harmonious song” will be said in another sense and not the one generally 
recognized. It should be emphasized, however, that those who concern 
themselves with the apparent meaning of the poem are also able to answer 
such accusations and to point out that, in the first place, the wisest of the 
Greeks [Odysseus”®*] does not think that “pleasure” should prevail in cor- 
rectly run states, but rather “good cheer,” and we learn this distinction 
from Plato himself.?°” And then, [second, they can point out] that [Odys- 
seus] approves of the notion that the whole state is brought into harmony 
through music and becomes unified in its thinking, in obedience to the 





206. F. (and Kroll) took “the wisest of the Greeks” here to be Homer, but, if so, 
why does the phrase occur in the essay only here (twice, in lines 15 and 31) in a 
discussion explicitly of the Aoyot of Odysseus (line 5)? Also note 247 (K172,12): 6 
cogwtatoc Odvoocevc. Certainly Proclus is concerned to reconcile Homer and Plato 
here as elsewhere, but for present purposes it is sufficient to reconcile Odysseus and 
Plato. 

207. E cites, for the distinction between ndovi and ev@poovvn , Tim. 80b5-8. 
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KATHKOOV OvOaV TMV TIPOG dpelTIV ayOvTwv LEA@V SoKipdlel TO yap 
eMLOTHOat TH MANGE pi} TOV ToXOvTA TIYV povOLKTV, GAAA TOV Beiac 
METOXOV KaT’ adTiv Emtutvoiac, AvwOev ad THv TiS plas TALTHS EPOPwWV 
emi maoav Stateivet tiv TMoAtteiav madeiav Te Kal dpetrv arAnOwryv. Titov 
dé St Toic ti¢ TotadtNs pETEtAn@oovy | dppoviac Kai TV aPBoviav Tov 
avaykaiwv mpootiOnoty, wv deitat TO MAHBOc TO TOAD Ev Taic MOAEOLV. OD 
yap TO eumimAapEvovS TOV TOLOVTWV Civ, GAA TO ENSEVOS TPODSEIV TOV 
Tov Ovntov Biov ovpTANpobvtwv [Tt] dta~epovtwe Evexwpiacer. 

IIpénovta dpa toic thetépoic Sdypaow kai | taic adiaotpdgotc 
TPOATWEeow Tepi Tio Snuotikijc evdattoviag Kai 6 twWv ‘EAAVwV 
oogwtatos paivetat At ywv. ei || SE Tig TH Uev EVPpOOdVNIV AagéeXot Kai THY 
dia tio EvOEov povoiki|s Tadeiav, tpamelac Sé kai atohavoeic dauETPOUG 
Kai duovoous Kai mpd¢ HdSoviy BrAEtovoacs abtov anodexeoBat vopiCot, 
TOppW Tov Ta ToLadTa 6 LwKpatycs eikd|twc¢ eivai Pot Tic Eavtod 
ToAttelac: Od yap Oéepic év evdamdvwv TMOAEL TV anépavtov Kpateiv 
Soviy Kal Tov Toic yaoTpILapyots MpooT|KovTa Piov. 


Tiaivittetat Tob Atos mpdc tiv “Hpav 
ovvovoia, Kai Tic 6 Tis “Hpac Koopo<, Kai tic 6 TOT0< | 
év @ 1) Ovvovoia, Kai Tic 6 Epwe Tod Atds, Kai Tis 6 
Oetoc bmvog, Kai ANAWS TdaONS Ekeivngs Tis UVBOAOYias 
ztynois. 


IIpdc pév obv tac totabtac tod LwKpatous émtotdoEtc Ov XaAETIOV 
dnavtav. éxdéxetat dé pac damopia peiGwv | Ett <Kai> yakenwtépa Kai 
Tlepi LeyloTwv ovoa, TWV Tod Aldc mpd TI “Hpav ovvovolwy. Kai yap 
Tabtnv 6 Lwxpatyns avexivnoev wo obdapt MpoonKovoav akpodoBat 
VEOLS. Kai TMG yap ob TavTeAWs dv SokEtev AOEuITOV eivat ToLAdTA TEpi 
Tov peyiotov Twv Vewv brovosiv, Sti Sia TOV TPdc | THV “Hpav ~pwta 
Tov péev Sedoypévwy énehabeto Tavtwv, avtod dé xapai ovyyeveoBat 
Th Ved, unde eic TO Swudtiov EhOeiv AvacyopEvos ~oTEVvOEV, Kai TA TOV 
avOpwrivwv épaotav bméepewev Ppakaobat. Kai yap ékeivwv Exaotos 
TIPOTOV HEV ATdvTwWV OLOd TpOTIOHOt MpAyLATWV TIV TIPdG TO | EpwWuEVOV 
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melodies that lead toward virtue. The fact of placing over the many not 
just anyone, as far as music is concerned, but a divinely inspired musician 
extends education and true virtue from those concerned exclusively with 
music down to the entire state. Third, [they can point out] that for those 
who participate in such harmony,”°8 [Odysseus] adds as well abundance 
of those necessities of life that the many in the cities generally need. What 
[Odysseus] specifically praises is a life lacking nothing of those things that 
make mortal existence complete, and not a life glutted with such things. 

Thus, the wisest of the Greeks is clearly saying things that are in har- 
mony with our own notions as well as with the incontrovertible received 
opinions regarding the well-being of the state. If || one should take away 
the “good cheer” and education through inspired music, and should think 
that [Odysseus] was considering only pleasure, and was praising feasting 
and immoderate and inelegant indulgence, then Socrates is perfectly right 
to say that such things have nothing to do with his state. It is not right for 
boundless pleasure and a life of gluttony to prevail in a city of men who 
are truly blessed. 


(14) What does Zeus intercourse with Hera hint at: What is the mean- 
ing of Hera’s adornment, of the location of their intercourse, the desire of 
Zeus, and the divine sleep? Generally, an explanation of the entire myth. 


[a. The problem: the five questions] 


It is not difficult to reply to Socrates’ objections of the last sort, but a 
greater problem awaits us now, a still more difficult one and concerned 
with things of the greatest importance: the intercourse of Zeus and Hera. 
Socrates also brought this up as not at all appropriate for the hearing of the 
young [Rep. 3.390b-c]. How indeed could it seem anything but utterly ille- 
gitimate to conceive such things about the greatest god as that he utterly 
forgot all the accepted norms of behavior on account of his desire for Hera, 
that he was in a hurry to have intercourse with the goddess right there on 
the ground, not even restraining himself long enough to go into their bed- 
room, and that he was even willing to say the same things human lovers 
say? Every human lover, of course, starts out by preferring union with the 





208. Here social harmony in general is designated by dppovia, but the musical 
metaphor is pervasive. 
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ovvagnyy, éetta kai peilw TeTovOEvat Prolv wv TETIOVOEV Ev TO TPOOVEV 
XpOvw. ToLadta yap Kai 6 Zevc TeToiNTat AEywv- 


od yap mwnoté w wde Deas Epos OSE yovatKkds 
Ovpov évi oT Peoo1 nEepiTpoxuBeic E5apaooev | [E 315-316], || 


Kal STL Kal avdTiS Epa LECOvws 7} STE THY TPwWTHV 


gutoyeoOnv piurotntt 
gic edviyV Mott@vte ~idovc AnPovte toKAas [E 295-296]. | 


‘O peév ovv petepog KaOnyeLwV TponyovpEevnV KatabadkAoLEVOG 
Tpaypateiav eic Ttodtov dmavta tov pdOov evOeaotiKwWTATAa TI 
anoppyntov avtod Vewpiav ee—nvev. hpeic 5é Soov Tpdc tiv Tapoboav 
TIPOVEOIV EOTL TWV EKEL YEYPALLLEVWV OVUQWVOV TapadaBoOvTes AEywWHEV 
we Svvatov ovvtd|bwe, Tic Hev 1] TIS “Hpac mpdc tov Aia ovvovoia, Tic 
dé 1] ovvaywydc du@otéepwv aitia, Mw> 5é 6 Zedc Kai Eypryopevat AEyetat 
kal kaQevdetv mapa pépos, tic dé 6 TPdOTOG THs anatHSs, Kad’ HV adTOV 1 
weyiotn Vedc damatav pepvPoASyntal, Kai 6 Epwe obtos, dv Sta~epovtws 
épav héyet tis | “Hpac kata tabtyv tiv ovpmAokny, tiva éhaxev Svvaptv- 
MAVTA Tadta Th¢ Mpetovons davantbgews TvxXdvtTa POvws av piv 
emtdeiEerev TOV “Ounpov andons BAaognuias év Toic MpoKEtpevoic ETteotv 
KkaQapevovta. 

Tlavtwv toivov tov Beiwv dtakdopwv Tpoidvtwv &k TE | TG Ula THV 
dAWV APIs, Hv Ev Kai Tayabov 6 TAdtwv elwOev anoKareiv, kai €k TWV 
META TabTHY TpoGEXHs avapavevtwv Svoedav aitiwv, & di Tépac Kai 
dmeipov <o> év TH DiNbw Lwoxpatns mpooeipynKev [23c sqq.], GAAoc dé 
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beloved to absolutely everything else and then says that he has experi- 
enced something greater than he has ever experienced before. Zeus, in the 
poem, says the same sort of thing: 


Never has such desire for any goddess or woman 
poured into my breast and conquered my soul [J/. 14.315-316], || 


and moreover that he desires her more than when 


they first made love, 
going to bed when their dear parents were not looking [I]. 
14.295-296]. 


My guide [Syrianus] wrote an exemplary treatise on this whole myth, 
in which he revealed its secret doctrine in a very inspired manner. For my 
part, let me now take up as much of that material as is relevant to the pres- 
ent discussion and answer the following questions as briefly as possible:? 

(1) What is the intercourse of Zeus and Hera? 

(2) What cause draws them together? 

(3) In what sense is Zeus said to be awake at one time and at 

another, asleep? 

(4) What is the sense of the “deception” that the myth says that 

the greatest goddess perpetrated on him? 
(5) Finally, when Zeus claims that he exceptionally desires Hera 
in this sexual encounter, what is the meaning of this desire? 
Only when these points have been developed in an appropriate way can 
they demonstrate to us that Homer is pure of all blasphemy in the passage 
under discussion. 


[b. Solution to questions 1 and 2] 


All the divine orders, then, proceed from the single first principle of 
the universe, which Plato was accustomed to call “one” and “the Good,’ 
and likewise from the twofold causes that appear immediately subsequent 
to this first principle, and which Socrates in the Philebus [16c, 23c] called 





209. The solutions will follow the stated order only for the first three questions. 
Thereafter the match is less clear. 
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ahdolg TOV COPOV SvopLAoL dmEecéuvUvEV, Kai pEptConEevwy | HEV aT? 
GAANHAwV Kal Stakptvouevwv KaTa Ti}V TpETIOVOAV DeEoic StaKptoL EK TWV 
dSevtépwv apy@v, Hrtep 57 Kai eiwOaow Ta LEV Gppeva Toic OnAEovy, Ta SE 
dptia Toi MEpittoic, Ta SE TATPIKA TOis ENTPLKOIC dvTLSLaIpEtv Oi TIS MEPL 
Dewy drnPeiac eEnyntai, madAw dé ad onevdovtwv eic Evwlotv Kai OLO@uT, 
Kowoviav dta tiv mpwtiotny aitiav méow || toic obow eEnyoupevny 
TOV Ivwpevwv ayadov, évtedOev oipai MoBev of "PoTAdOTAL AaBovtEs 
APopuly THs ovuBOAIKis Dewpiac TOV Te yapov Emi TOdG Deovs avIyyayov 
Kai Tag ovvovoiac Kai TOdG EK TOUTWV TOKOUG Kai ab Tac | THV EyyOvwv 
ovuTAoKds Kai ovlevéeic, wo Gnav TO Oeiov MAATOG Taic ToLavTatcs 
Tpoddoig Kai Taig Kotwwviatc dtatotKAdopuevov avwO_ev aypt Tw 
eyKoopiwv tedews e0edoavto. 

KaOdanep obv év toi mp0 Tic Sntoupyiac Veoic avbuvnoav Kpovov 
Kai Péac Kai Odpavod Kai Iij¢ ovvddovuc Kai ovvalmoyevvijoeic, Kata TH 
avta dt) Kai év Toi SnpLovpyoic Tod mavtdc tiv Mpwtiotny oblevew Atoc 
Kai “Hpac tapadedwxaow tod pév Atoc tiv matpucty agiav Aaxovtos, 
tis 6& “Hpac pntpdcs ovons twv Tdavtwv wv 6 Zedc Nati, Kal TOD Lev év 
pwovados Ta&et Ta GAA Tapadyovtos, Tic Sé Kata | TH yovipov Suada TH 
Ati ta Sevtepa ovvv@totaons, Kai Tob LEV TPG TO TEPAG TO VONTOY, TIS 
dé Mpdc Ti drtetpiav Apopotovpevwrv: Ka’ ExdotHv yap TaEtv Bewv eivat 
TIPOOT]KEl Tas Avahoyov exeivoic DPloTapEevas Tpwtovpyodc aitiac. 

IIpdc 87 thy évwow tov peyiotwv TovtTwv Dedv | d@otepa dei 
Tpotmapyetv, ToD ev Lovadtkod Kai SnpLovpyiKod Beod tiv Eviaiav 
dTEpOyXy, Ti} SE yevyntuciis Kai SvadiKiis aitiac Thy Mpdc Exeivov Tehéav 
ETO TPOIV. 1] YAP OLO@VI]S TOV KPEtTTOVWV KOLVWvia TOKTOV dmoTEhEiTAL 
TOV TPOTIOV, TMV LEV bTEpTEpwv év EavtToic iSpvpEevwv Kai Toic | EavTm@v 
Qetotépoic, TMV Sé Katadeeotépwv evdiddvtwv EavTa Taig eKkeivwv 
duvapeoty. 

Kai dita tavtac oipartac aitiag rh wév “Hpampdc tiv tot Atoc émetyouevn 
ovvovoiav Ttedetoi tiv éavtis SAnV ovoiav Kai MpoTtapaoKevacet Taic 
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“Limit” and “Unlimited” and other sages have glorified with other names.?!° 
The divine classes are separated from one another and divided up accord- 
ing to the division appropriate to the gods and, these second ruling prin- 
ciples—by this same [principle of division], the exegetes of the truth about 
the gods are accustomed to divide male and female, odd and even, maternal 
and paternal—and then again they are anxious for union and communion 
in a single nature, because of the first cause that || governs unified good 
things for all beings.”!! This, I believe, is where the mythoplasts found the 
material for their symbolic doctrine?” and attributed both marriage and 
intercourse to the gods and then represented the subsequent births, and 
again the intercourse and marriages and unions of the offspring, until they 
saw the whole divine plane diversified with such processions and unions 
from above down to [the gods] that are in the cosmos. 

Now, just as among the predemiurgic gods they sang of the inter- 
course and procreation of Kronos and Rhea and of Ouranos and Gaia, by 
the same token among the demiurges of the universe they relate the tradi- 
tion of the first union of Zeus and Hera, with Zeus in the role of the father 
and Hera as the mother of all that which Zeus fathers, [Zeus] in the rank 
of the monad bringing forth the entire entities and she in the mode of the 
generative dyad, contributing with Zeus to the production of secondar- 
ies—he being assimilated to the Limit perceived by intellect and she to 
the Unlimited. In each class of gods it is appropriate that there should be 
established first causes analogous to these. 

In order for the union of these greatest gods to occur, then, both 
of these things must exist in advance: the unified transcendence of the 
monadic and demiurgic god and the perfect return toward him of the gen- 
erative dyadic cause. For the union in a single nature of the greater ones 
comes about in the following way: the higher ones remain fixed in them- 
selves and in what is more divine than themselves, and the lower ones 
abandon themselves to their powers. 

It is on account of these things, I believe, that Hera, driven to union 
with Zeus, perfects her whole being and equips it ahead of time with all 





210. See above, 93-95 (K88) with n. 120. 

211. Rejecting F’s supplement tov tjvapévwv <Kai> aya0@v as unnecessary. 

212. On ovpBodtkt Bewpia, see above 65-67 (K73) with n. 86. For apoppn as 
“material” (“subject, topic”), see LSJ s.v. 5. Proclus'’s use of the term in this sense points 
to the affinities of this text with the rhetorical writers. Here it seems clear that the 
mythoplasts start from the “secret doctrine” and then invent a fictional vehicle for it. 
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Tavtoiaic SvVALEOLY, Taic AxpavTotc, Taic yevvytikaic, taic voepaic, | taic 
évoTtowoic, 6 dé Zev dveyeipet tov év Eavt@ Oeiov || Epwta, Kad’ Sv Kai 
Ta Tpocex@c avtTod pETEXoVTAa TANPOI TOV aAyaO@v Kai Mpoteivet THVv 
ovvaywyov gic év Tod MANVovG aitiav Kai Ti EmoTpETTIKiWV TOV SevTepwv 
TIPO EavTOVEvEpyetav. Lia 5é EvWots AUPoTEpwv Kai AdidAUTOS | OVETAOKT] 
Tov Vewv TobTwv amoteAeital, YwptoTI] Tob MavTdOs Kal TWV éyKOOHIWV 
dbrodoxav énpnyevn. Kai yap 6 Zevc emi tavdtnv avayet Ti Kotvwviay, 
Ths “Hpac avt@® mpotetvovons tiv Katadeeotépav Kai éyKdoptov, del 
wev Ka’ Exatépav Tov Ve@v rvwyevwv, Tod dSé HOO pEpiCovtos | Kai 
Ta didiwc dAATAOIC OVVYPEOTHKOTA ywpiCovTOG, Kai TIV HEV xwPLOTIV 
ToD Tavtdc piEtv eic trv Tod Atdc BovANow avareutovtos, tiv dé gic TOV 
KOOLOV TIPOloDoav AVTWV KOLVTV OvvEpPYiav Emi TI Tis “Hpac mpovotay. 
TO 62 aitiov, Sti Mavtaxod TO pEev TaTpKOV TOV éEnpnuévwv ayalO@v Kai 
EVIKWTEPWV TIPOKATApYEl, TO SE UNTPIKOV TMV TIPODEXOV TOIc [LETEXOVOLV 
kal TANOVOLEVWV KATA Tas TavToiag MPOddoVG. 

Eikotws¢ dpa Kai 6 tmvoc Kal Tf eypryopots pepLeplopevwcs év Toic 
ovporotcg b1d Tov LOWY TapadaLBdavovtal, Tig ev eypnyopoews 
Tiv eig TOV KOOLOV Tpdvolav | TOV Bewv SnAovongs, Tod d5é bmvov Ti 
XWPLOTHV andvtwv Tov Katadeeotépwv Cwrjyy, Kaitot Tov Bewv Suod Kai 
TIPOVOOVVTWV TOD TavTdc Kai év EavToic iSpvpevwv. GAN Worep 6 Tipatoc 
Tote Lev Evepyobvta Tapadidwot Tov TWV Shwv SnLOUpyOov Kal DeLtotavTa 
Ti} yf, TOV obpavoy, Tac | TAavWLEVAG, TI amtAavi}, TOS KUKAOUG THC 
Wo xis, TOV vodV TOV KOOULKOV, TOTe dé EV TH EavTOD KaTa TpdTOV HEL 
wevovta [42e] Kai ag’ SAwv eEnpnyevov twv eic TO Mav evepyobvtwv, 
ovtw di) TOAD TPdTEpoV oi LHOOL MOTE LEV EypNyOpOTa TOV TaTEpa TWV 
éyKoopiwv TMavtwy, Tote dé | kaBevdovta mpdc EvdetEtv tig Sttti}¢ Gwrs 
TrapahauBavovoly. v@ yap KatTEexEl TA VONTA, PNOIV Tic Dewy, aioBnov || 
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sorts of powers, transcendent, generative, intellective, and unifying, and 
on his side Zeus awakens his || divine desire, according to which he fills 
all that which participates immediately in him with good things, and 
extends the cause that draws multiplicity together into one and the action 
that turns secondaries back to him. A single union and indissoluble inter- 
course of these gods is accomplished, apart from the universe and tran- 
scending the encosmic receptacles. Zeus draws her up to this union, while 
Hera offers him the lower and encosmic one—though in fact the gods are 
continuously united in each of these sorts of union and the myth makes 
the distinction, separating those things that in fact coexist eternally and 
attributing the copulation separate from the universe to the will of Zeus 
and their shared activity that projects into the cosmos to the providence of 
Hera. The reason is that everywhere the paternal element is the first ruling 
principle of the transcendent goods and those that exhibit more unity, and 
the maternal element, of that which is contiguous with the participants 
and pluralized?!3 according to the various sorts of processions. 


[c. Solution to the question of Zeus’s sleep (3) ]*!4 


It is therefore quite appropriate for sleep as well and the waking state 
to be distinguished and incorporated by the myths into their symbolism. 
The waking state indicates the providence of the gods projected into the 
cosmos, and the sleep, that life that transcends all lower things—although 
the gods are in fact simultaneously provident of the universe and transcen- 
dent in themselves. Just as Timaeus depicts the demiurge of the universe 
at one time acting and establishing the earth, the heavens, the planets, the 
fixed sphere, the orbits of the soul, and the cosmic intellect, and at another 
time remaining in his accustomed manner within himself, apart from 
those who are active within the universe [Tim. 42e]—in the same way, at 
a much earlier stage, the myths take the father of all encosmic things to 
be awake at one time and sleeping at another, in order to demonstrate his 
double life. One of the gods says: 


The objects of intellection he contains in his mind || 
and projects sense experience into the worlds, 





213. Runia and Share 2008 offer this solution for mAnObvetv in Proclus. 
214. This explanation is echoed by Pseudo-Dionysius, interpreting a reference to 
God's “sleep” (probably in Ps 44 (43):23). See Lamberton 1986, 246-47. 
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K136 dé énayet KOopOLG. ODKODV KATA TAUTHV LEV Ti Evepyelav Eyprnyopeval 
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Tic dv avtov eirtot (Kai yap 1 Map’ hutv eypryyopotc évepyeta Tic aioOoews 
éotiv), kat ékeivnv dé Kaevdetv wo Keywptopevny Tov aico@ntov Kai 
Kata | vobv téhetov dpwptopevnyy Cwryv TpootnodpEevov: Kai BovrAeveoBat 
ev Tepi TWV dvOpwrivwv éypnyopota (Kat’ abtiyv yap thy Cwiyv mpovosi 
TOV EV TH KOOHW TIPAyLATwWV), KABEvdovTa dé Kai LETA TIS “Hpac eic TH 
XWPLOTIV EvWolV AvayoLEVOV OK EmthEATOOat Tic ETEPaC, GAN’ ExovTA 
Kakeilvnv évepyov pet éxeivns Kai tavtrv éxetv. ob yap we 1] Pvotc TA 
debtepa totet voroews ywpic odd’ ab dia trv vonot éAattoi Ti gic TA 
katadeéotepa Mpovotay, add’ OpLod Kal Kata Siknv dyet TA TPOVOObLEVA 
kai gic TV vonti avetot Tepiwmtyy. | 

Anvoi 6 dpa tiv totavtny 6 pb80c enpnyevny bmEpoyiv év TH 
"Tdn A€ywv avt@ tiv mpd tiv “Hpav yevéoBat ovvovoiav- éxei yap Kai 
tiv “Hpav é\Sodoav éavtiy émtdobvai tH peyiotw Ati. ti obv GAXO Ti 
"Tdnv aiviooeoBat proopev i} TOV TwV ide@v TOMOV Kai TH von|tr vow, 
eic Hv avetow 6 Zevc Kai avayet tiv “Hpav dv gpwtos obk EmtoTPEPwv 
eig TO petéxov, GAAA Ov bmepBodrtv ayaBdtNtos Kai tavdty Sevtépav 
EVWOLV TIPOG TE EAVTOV Kai TO VONTOV xapICOLEVOG. ToLODTOL yap oi TOV 
KpelTTOVWV EpwTEG, EMLOTPETTLKOL TMV KaTadeEoTEpwV eic TA TPWTA | Kai 
AmoTANpwTiKkoi TOV ev adTOIC AyaO@v kai Teheotoupyoi TOV D~EEevwv. 

OvK dpa thy a&iav éAattoi Tod peyiotov Atdc 6 pbO0c, adtod Tov 
Xana ovyytvouevov th “Hpa mapadidovc, ovk dvacydpevov eic TO 
Swpatiov éhOeiv- avti yap Tic éyKoopiov ovpTAoKis Tiv UmEpKdoLLOV 
avTOV TpFl|oOai gnotv. 6 yobv HepatototevKtos Vahapog tiv Tob Mavtos 


K137  évdeixvutat dtaxoounot Kai tov aioOntov tomov-: értei || Kai 6 “Hpatotoc 


SnpLovpydc éottv TovdE Tod Mavtds, We eipntat Kai MpdTEpov. 
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says one of the gods [Or. chald. frag. 8 des Places]. Now, from this last 
action, one would say that he was awake (since among us being awake is 
an act of sensation), and from the first that he was sleeping, since there he 
has preferred a life separated from sense objects and defined according to 
perfect intellect. In a waking state, he takes counsel about human affairs 
(for through this sort of life he exercises providence over things in the 
cosmos), and sleeping and drawn up into transcendent union with Hera 
he does not forget the other form of union but keeps it active as well and 
has both the one and the other. He does not, like nature, generate sec- 
ondaries without thought, the way nature generates secondaries, nor on 
account of his thought does he diminish his providence over lower things, 
but he simultaneously guides the objects of his providence according to 
justice and retires into his noetic vantage point. 


[d. Solution to the question of the location of their intercourse] 


The myth, then, refers to this transcendent detachment by saying that 
his intercourse with Hera takes place on Mount Ida, for it is there that Hera 
goes and gives herself to greatest Zeus. What else shall we say “Ida” [I5n] 
hints at, if not the place of “ideas” [i5ewv, i.e., forms] and thus the noetic 
nature? Zeus ascends into this and draws Hera along through desire, not 
turning toward her in her role as participating being, but through the 
abundance of his goodness bestowing on her a second union, both with 
himself and with the noetic. Such are the desires of the greater beings, 
causing the lower ones to return toward the first and filling them with the 
good things within themselves, bringing those beneath them to perfec- 
tion. 

The myth therefore does not diminish the dignity of greatest Zeus in 
depicting him having intercourse with Hera right on the ground, without 
the patience to go into the bedroom: it is saying that he has chosen the 
union that transcends the universe over the encosmic one. The bedroom 
built by Hephaestus indicates the orderly arrangement of the universe and 
the realm of the senses, since || Hephaestus as well is a demiurge of this 
universe, as was said earlier.”!° 





215. Above, 165-71 (K126-28). 
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Ei 6@ BovAet Kai tiv tis “Hpac évvofjoat mapacKevryy, Kad’ iv 
ovviyev Eavtiv TH peyiotw TWV Dewy Kai MPOEKAAEGATO THV TATPLKTV 
tov Atdc mpovotav | ic THY Kotvwviav TV yoviLtwv éavtiic SuvdpEewv, 
petCovwcs oipat Bedon tiv brEepPoAty Tij¢ buvovpEevns év TH pVOW TobTw 
XWPLOTHIS EvMoEWS TWV Dewy. Eouotoi yap Eavtiv Tavtodanwe TH "NTI 
THV DE@y, ag’ Hs Kai adtr MpoeANAvOEv, Kai Taic HEpIKWTEpalc KOOPEITAL 
duvapeot tov Oilk@c ev éxeivy Tpoimapxovody, Kai LOvov ovyi ‘Péav 
adTIV D~ELEVTV ATOTEAEGaoa TH SNMLOVPY@ Mpdoetotv Tob Tavtdc Emi TO 
OPETEPOV AVIYHEVW VONTOV. Kai yap Sei <TI}V> TH LiLovLEVwW TOV TaTEpA 
did THs XWPLOTIS TMV EyKOoLiwv Cwijc ovvanteoBat LEAAOVOAY Kai abTiv 
TIPOS TI pNTEpa | TOV DEeiwv TdavTwV StaKOOLWV APOLOLMOaL TiV EAVTHC 
TeAeloThTa, kai obtw di OvE@uT) THV Tpdc avbTOV EvoTIOacDat KoLVwviay. 

Ai pév ovv xaitat tic Geod Kai oi TAOKapOL StaoTELpOPEVO! Te TaVTAyXh| 
Kai made bm abtijc EviCopevot Mavtwe obk GdnAov, Sti Taig yaitatc eioiv 
ava|hoyov Ti}¢ ENTPOG: 


Xaita wéev yap é¢ dF) re~picott Pwti PAETOVTAL, 


gnoiv tic Be@v- Kai yap tov ‘Hpaiovg mAOKdLOUG PaEtvods 6 ToINTIS 
anexddeoev [E 176]. 1 5 Cwvn toic | mpoeAndvOdow pev a adtiic, ovK 
amotetunpevoic Sé Ovodvoic KaTAKEeKOOLNMEVN POG TOV eKet CwoTHpa 
Tov OAov kai Mavtehf tiv Apopoiwotv éAaxev. kai Ett CWoYOvos Tic Kai 
avTH Kai yevvytiKl] MavTOS TOD TAPOUS TOV WX, Ac TOV €EnptHLEVvwv 
Ovodvwv 6 apiOudc évdeikvutat ovp|PorAtk@c. Ta dé Epuata Kai Ta 


K138 vdmodjpata tac te Mpwriotas || Kai Tac Eoxatac dnetkoviCetat TWV exeiDev 


amMOppEeovodyv LEpikav Svvapewv, wv al ev Tepl Tac dxpac De~iotavtat 
Tis Beod Suvduetc Kdkeivwv eeyovtat, at dé tac meputeliovsg adtijc 
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[e. Solution to the question of Hera’s adornment] 


If you wish to form a notion as well of Hera’s preparation, by which she 
attached herself to the greatest of the gods and invited the paternal provi- 
dence of Zeus into union with the generative powers in herself, then I think 
you will appreciate even more the sublimity of the transcendent union of 
the gods celebrated in the myth. She in every way makes herself similar to 
the mother of the gods (from whom she as well is sprung), and she adorns 
herself with more partial powers than those that previously exist in their 
entirety in the mother, and she virtually makes of herself a Rhea of a lower 
rank?!6 as she goes to the demiurge of the universe, who has retired into 
his own noetic realm. As she is going to attach herself to one mimicking 
their father [Kronos], in his life transcending encosmic things, she must 
make her own perfection like the mother of all the divine orders and in 
this way establish her communion with him in a single nature. 

It is not at all obscure that the goddess’s hair, and the locks scattered 
every which way and then drawn together, are analogous to those of her 
mother. 


Her hair appears in a sharply bristling light,”!” 


says one of the gods [Or. chald. frag. 55, des Places], and the poet him- 
self describes the hair of Hera as “radiant” [J]. 14.176]. The waistband 
decorated with a fringe that projects from it and is uncut is modeled on 
the waistband there, which is entire and perfect.*!® Hera herself is a pro- 
ducer of beings and gives birth to the great multiplicity of souls, which the 
number of the filaments of her fringe represents symbolically. Her earrings 
and her sandals are images of the very first || and last of the partial powers 
that project from her, of which the first are around the upper reaches of the 
goddess, and are attached there, while the others receive the processions 





216. F compares K138,16 below: kai oiov ‘Péa yevopevn peptkty. 

217. The syntax of this fragment is obscure, and F. suggested a “rather energetic” 
emendation (156 n. 4 ad loc.). 

218. 6 éxei worn is clearly a “waistband” in the realm of the hypercosmic gods, 
perceived by intellect [E], but its more precise identity is obscure. E, however, offered 
some elaboration of this idea from Damascius (Dub. et sol. 1:241-42 Ruelle), who 
locates hypercosmic “springs” in the Gwotrp: “the primal soul and primal virtue [flow 
from] the partial springs in the waistband” 
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dbmodexovtat mpoddove. 1) SE auBpooia Kai | TO ELatov TOV axpdavtwv 
éotiv tic Geod Suvduewv ovvOnpata: Kai yap ai dueiAtktor TaEeIc Tepi 
avtiv d~EeotHKaot. Step obv Exel TO AddpACTOV EoTIV TOV DEav Kai 
Tis KaBapdtHtos aitiov yévoc, Tobto évtabOa Sia TOvTWV oONpaiveTat 
TOV OvEBOAWY. Kai yap 1) duBpooia tH MdoNs | dKkaBapoiac Kai MavTOS 
LoAvopod Svvautv brtepaipovoav mapiotnoty, Kai TO ~Aatov PwuNs dv 
TOUNTLKOV Kal YVLVAOTIKH TPOOTKOV Oikeiws Exel TH Kovpntuct SeotnNt1. 
kai yap oi mpwtiotot Kovpntec ta te GAAa TH TaEEt THs AOnvac aveivtat 
Kai tepteotépOat AEyovtat TM BANA tijg | EAdac, Ws Pnotw Opgede [frag. 
186]. 

Totovtoic dt) obv ovpPdrots 1) Vedc abtn tedewOeioa Kai oiov ‘Péa 
yevouevn HEptKi) MpdcElow TH Snutovxpy@ tod mavtocg Kata tavtny 
ovvapOnoopuévyn tiv wry, Kad’ iv Stapepdvtwe ptpeitar Tov Kpovov, 
obk gig TO Ta TPOiwv, AAAA ywpLoTds wv | dd TOV éyKOOLiWwy, OddE TEpi 
Tov tide BovAevdpuevos Kata Tv dypuTVvov TpdvoLav TMV dAwWV, GAN’ 
etnpnpevos tov aioOntwv Kata Tov Oeiov brvov, kai tabtH TOV TatEpa 
(nrov: kai yap éxeivoc Kabevdwv mpwtiotos Tapadedotat Twv Veav: | 


évOa Kpovoc pév Exeita paywv SoAdEooav edwdi,v 
Keito weya peyxwv [Orph. frag. 148]. 


eikOTw¢ 57) OdV Kai 1 Tis “Hpac mapaokevt mpdc TH GANv Péav amoPAértE1, 
Tov Atos Kata Tov Kpovov iotapevov kai | dtd tiv Wpd¢ éxeivov GuotoTHTAa 
Ti ev TH 1d5y Ovvovoiav MpOTIULMvToOs THs eis TOV KOOLOV Tpolovons. 
Entei Kai 6 || Keotdg Kai 1 Tic Agpoditns ovAANWIc Emi TAEOV adtiv 
eLouotoi MpO¢ TH ‘Péav. Tv yap Kai éxei Tic Veod TtavdtHS Mpoipeotdoa 
wovac, dvw0ev amd Tig OvvEKTIKI}S TOU Ovpavod OedtHTOG Sia LEGOv 
Kpovov mpoe\8o0b0a kai kata|hapyaoa maoav tiv voepav Cwryy TH wt 
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that come from her feet. The ambrosia and the oil are symbols of the pure 
powers of the goddess and the unrelenting orders of beings submit to her.”!° 
What there constitutes the invincible race of the gods, the cause of purity, 
is represented here through these symbols. The ambrosia reveals the power 
that rises above all impurity and pollution, and the oil, which produces 
strength and is associated with gymnastics, has an affinity with the divinity 
of the Couretes. For the first of the Couretes, aside from the fact that they 
belong to the portion of Athena, are also said to be crowned with the olive 
branch, as Orpheus asserts [Orph. frag. 186, Kern]. 

Adorned with these symbols, and perfected and as if changed into 
a partial Rhea, this goddess goes to the demiurge of the universe to be 
attached to him in that life in which he most imitates Kronos, not pro- 
ceeding into the universe but remaining apart from encosmic things, not 
deliberating on things here below in the mode of awakened providence 
for the universe but transcending sense-objects in that of divine sleep, and 
thus imitating his father. [Kronos] was the very first of the gods depicted 
as sleeping: 


Then Kronos, when he had eaten the delusive meal, 
lay back, snoring loudly [Orph. frag. 148, Kern]. 


The adornment of Hera thus appropriately looks to the model of the uni- 
versal Rhea, since Zeus is set up in the manner of Kronos, and it is because 
of his resemblance to Kronos that he chooses the copulation on Mount Ida 
over that which proceeds into the cosmos. 

Moreover, the || belt [keotdc??°] and the aid of Aphrodite liken her still 
more to Rhea. There existed there the preexisting monad of this goddess 
[Aphrodite], proceeding down from the cohesive divinity of Ouranos??! 
through the middle of Kronos and illuminating the entire intellective life 





219. The unrelenting orders (dpeidixtot Taketc) are obscure. The term is applied 
to a range of gods in Proclus (e.g., In Tim. [Diehl] 1:166,9 (Zeus); 1:167,6 and 1:168,15 
(Athena); 1:38,18 (all the gods)—cf. Tarrant 2007). The point seems to be, here, that 
the ambrosia and oil are “softening” agents, antithetical to the “unrelenting, unsoft- 
ened” quality of divinity. I-e., she gets what she wants from Zeus. 

220. The kestos that Aphrodite gives to Hera (Il. 14.214-223) has magical, aph- 
rodisiac powers. Physically similar to the Cwv1, it is to be imagined as worn higher, 
normally just under the breasts. 

221. Taking F's identification of the deity in question as Ouranos (based on In 
Tim. 3:99,12-19, Diehl) over Kroll’s argument (F., 158 n. 3, ad loc.). 
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Tov kahAouc. adN’ 1 pEev A:poditn Tov KeoTOv Ev TH OTIOEt hEyeTat PEpEtv, 
wes dv tpoBePAnLEevac adtod tac dvvapets Exovoa: 1 be “Hpa kpvmtet tw 
avtov UNO ToIc KOATIOIG, Ws dv GAANV LEV iSLtoOTHTA haxoboa Tis UNdpEEWwc, 
éyovoa dé Kai | Tov Keotov, Kad’ doov Kai abtr meMAT|pwrat Tic SANS 
Agpoditns. od yap wv noVev énayetat tv ovvarttovoay avtiyy 1pd¢c 
TOV Snptovpyov Sbvaptv, GAN’ ev EavTH Kai tabtnv ovveidngev. Snrovot 
dé <Kai> ai Kotvai mpoAnyeis TH Tov Beata TovTwV Kotvwviay, Cvyiav 
TE Kai YALWV TPO|OTATLV TIL@oat THV “Hpay, we av ag’ Eavti}c apEapevnv 
THV TOLOUTWV EvepyElWv. EaUTIV yap ovlevyvvotv TH SnELLOVpy@ Kata Tov 
ev EAUTH] KEOTOY, Kai Sta TODTO Kai Toic GAAOIC drat abTH MapéxeTat THV 
évOeopov mpd GAANAG Kowwwviay. | 

AAG Tc AEYOVTAL TIPMTOV LEV Eic EdVITV PolTijGat TH ApxTv Pidouc 
AnBovte toxijac, émetta petlovws adAnotg ovvantecBat viv Sv Epwtoc 
drepBoAny, dv 6 Zedc Hpao8n tijc¢ “Hpac; 

7] Stttai kai tov GAAwV aya0dv eiow ai idtoTNHTEG Kai Tis EvWoEWws fj} 
wEV OVvE@UTIC Toic EviCo|LEvote, f] dE AvwOev abtoic and TMV TeAELOTEPwV 
aitiwy éprkovoa. Kai Kata Yév Thv Etépav AavOdvetv AEyovtat Tov 
EAVTOV yEvvI|TOpac, Ws av idiav TavTHV Aaxyodoat Tv Evwouy, KaTa dé 
Tip Ao ET adTA AvayeoO8at TA O~ETEpa aitia: 510 Kai pEifova TabtHV 
eival Kai TeAewtépav | éxeivnc. dupotépwv dé Opod Kai Stawviws ova 
Tapa || Toic BEeoic oi pHA0t LEpiCovoLy, We TOV bTtVoOV Kai Ty ypr]yopOLy, WC 
Ti TPdOSoVv Kai TIV EMLOTPONV, Ws TH HETASOOLW TOV oikeiwv dyaB@v 
eig Ta Sevtepa Kai trv LeeEtv TOV TpwTovPyaV aitiwv: Kai yap TadTa 
ovvutap|xovta GAANAots oi pVOOTAdOTAL THY dANPELav emtkpuUTTOLEVOL 
xwpiCovov. 
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with the light of her beauty. Aphrodite is said to wear the kestos on her 
breast as if she had its powers projecting before her, but Hera on the other 
hand hides it somehow beneath her breasts, as if she had a different aspect 
of its being,?*? but nevertheless having the kestos in her possession, to the 
extent that she has been filled with the universal Aphrodite. She does not 
get from some external source the power that joins her to the demiurge, 
but rather she contains this as well within herself. The common notions 
as well?’ demonstrate the association of these goddesses, honoring Hera 
as the “Yoker” [(vyia?*4] and patroness of marriages, as if she herself were 
the first cause of such actions. Thus, she “marries herself” to the demiurge 
through the kestos within her and through this she also provides to every- 
one else legitimate union with one another. 


[f. Solution to the question of the several occasions of intercourse] 


But in what sense are they said at first to have gone to bed “when their 
parents were not looking,” but now to be joined together even more by the 
greater desire Zeus has for Hera? 

The answer may be that the properties of other good things are double, 
and likewise those of [sexual] union, the one inherent in those conjoined, 
the other coming down on them from above from the more perfect causes. 
In the first, they are said to escape the notice of their own parents, as if 
this particular union belonged only to them, and in the other one they are 
said to be drawn up to their own causes. Therefore, the latter is greater and 
more perfect than the former. 

Although both states are simultaneous and eternal among || the gods, 
the myths divide them, just as with sleep and waking, procession and 
return, sharing of goods with the secondaries and participation in their 
own first causes. Disguising the truth, the mythoplasts have separated 
these things which in fact exist simultaneously. 





222. Unlike E, I take the imapéc in question to be that of the kestos, in which 
Hera participates in a different way from Aphrodite herself. 

223. Reading (with F) Radermacher’s kai in line 13. 

224. An epithet of Hera as patroness of marriage. 
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Tlavta dpa kata Tov GeoAoyiKov TpOTOV Ounpw Ta epi Tis OVVOvOiAG 
AEyETat Tod Te peyiotov Atos Kai Tis “Hpac. paptupet dé dpa tovtots Kai 
6év T@ KpatbAw LwKpatne¢ [404b], odk ddAAayoVev adtiv Etvpo|AOy@v j} 
and Tod Epwtos, wc TH Ati, Pov, odoav EpaotTtyy. 

OvK dpa Kata tiv andpprytov Vewpiav éykaheoopev Ounpw toradta 
YEYPAPOTI TEpi TOV LEyloTWV TOVTWV Dewy. ei SE [1] MPOOT|KOVTA Vvéolc EoTI 
KATA TO Patvopevov aKkovety, AAA’ Hiv, Paiev av oi MomTal TMV TOLOVTWV, 
ob mpdc | veous 6 Adyos Ode TaidevTIKMs TA ToLAdTA ypa~opeEV, GAAA 
HOLVOLEVW OTOPATL: Kai TabTa Huds 1 TOV Movodv epyaletat pavia, TS 
TOV OTEPOLEVOV TOV ET TOUTIKaG BUpas APIKOHEVOV TEA Kal AdTOV Kai 
TIV Toinow avtod TpoCEIpT|KaOL. 

AXXG Tepi ev TOUTwWV ikava Ta eipneva- Tepi | dé TOV Apews Kai 
Agpoditns ovvovotwv kai tov Heaiotov Seouav égetijc SteAOwyev. oddE 
yap tabdta mpooieoBai pnot 6 Lwxpatnes [3.390c] ovdé tovs totobtouc 
wvPouc Tapadwoetv Toic veots. Ti obv Kai Sta TOUTWV 1} TMOINOIc aiviooeTal, 
AEywueEV OvVTOLWG. || 


Ti aivittetat  wvPoAoyia nepi Agpoditns 
Kai Apews kai tov Hgaiotov Seopay, ois héyet 
ovvdeiv duotépous tov H@atotov. 


Apgw pev obv oide oi Ooi mepi Mavta TOV KOOLOV | Evepyodovy, 6 TE 
“Heatotos Aéyw Kai 6 Apne, 6 pev dtaxpivwv Tac EvavtiMoets TOD TaVvTdG 
kai dveyeipwv dei kai owlwv atpentws, iva TéELos 6 KOOLOS f} TM&OtV TOIc 
elSeotv ovpmeTttAnpwpevos, 6 dé tiv dAnv aioOntihv Stakdounow texvuKiv 
anepyatouevog Kai AOywv Pvoik@v Kai dSvvapewv | atomAnpe@v, Kai 
Tlepi Lev TOV ovpavov eikoot Tpinodac Ve~Lotac, iva TM TehewTaTwW TMV 
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[g. Conclusion] 


Thus everything about the copulation of greatest Zeus and Hera is 
spoken by Homer in the theological mode. The Socrates of the Cratylus 
alludes to this as well when he derives Hera ["Hpa] from desire [gpwc] and 
from nowhere else,”*° since, as he says, she is the “lover” [pacts] of Zeus 
[404b-c]. 

Therefore, viewing them from the perspective of the secret doctrine, 
we shall not indict Homer for having written these things about the great- 
est of the gods. If it is not appropriate for the young to hear them and 
understand them literally, the poets who write such poems might say, “As 
far as we are concerned, this discourse is not intended for the young, and 
we do not write such things to serve an educational function, but rather we 
sing them in an inspired ecstasy. The madness that comes from the Muses 
does these things to us, and it has been said that whoever arrives at the 
gates of poetry without this madness will fall short of perfection—both he 
and his poetry.’?”° 

Enough has been said about these things. Let us go on to examine 
in detail the sexual encounters of Ares and Aphrodite and the chains of 
Hephaestus. Socrates refused to admit these as well or to hand down such 
myths to children [Rep. 3.390c]. Let us indicate briefly what the poem 
hints at through these things, as well. || 


(15) What does the mythology about Aphrodite and Ares and the 
chains with which Hephaestus is said to have bound them hint at? 


Both of these gods—Hephaestus and Ares—are active in the entire 
cosmos, the one [Ares] by separating the opposites in the universe and 
awakening them and maintaining them unchangeably, so that the cosmos 
may be continuously perfect and filled with all the forms, and the other 
[Hephaestus] by completing the whole sense realm by the rules of his art, 
and by filling it with the physical logoi?*” and powers, setting up twenty 
tripods around the heavens [J/. 18.373] in order to adorn it with the most 





225. The popular etymology of Hera’s name from “air, mist” (cinp) is also invoked 
in the passage cited, but Proclus seems to regard it as having been rejected. 

226. Cf. Plato, Phdr. 245a, and 33 (K57,26-29), above. 

227. pvotxoi Aoyot are the principles that in this world (governed by @voic) 
represent the logoi that exist on the level of soul. They are roughly equivalent to the 
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TOAVESPWV AVTOV KATAKOOHT CYNUATWY, Ta SE OO GeATWNV ToLKiha Kai 
TOADpLOpa StaTtAaTtwv edn: 


TOpTas Te yvarttas 8 EAuac KaAvKac TE Kai | 6ppous [z 401] 


Kata tiv Evtexvov Toinow SnuLovpyav. 

Kai 57 kai Agpoditns dw Séovtat Kata Tac EavTov evepyeiac, 6 LEV 
iva Toic évavtiots Appoviav éumoujon Kai Tae, 6 dé iva Toic aicOnNTOIc 
Snutovpyruaow Kahhoc évartepydontat Kai dyAatav, | on Kai Tovde TOV 
KOOLOV KAAALOTOV AmtoTEhEoal TWV OPWHEVwV HdvVaTO. 

Tavtaxod dé tijg Appoditns ovong 6 pév “Heatotos avtijs dei kata 
Tac bmeptépac petexet takers, 6 dé ‘Apns Kata tac bnodeeotépac: oiov ei 
6 “H@atotoc brepkoopiwc, 6 Apns éyKoopiws, Kai ei ékeivoc odpaviws, 
b10 | oeAnvnv obtoc. St Kai 6 pev Kata BovANow tod Atos ayeoOat 
héyetat tiv Agpodityny, 6 dé poryedetv adtHV peuvOoAdyNtal. TM Lev 
yap Snpiovpy® tov aio@ntav Kata pvovv éotiv 1] Mpdc TH KadAOTIOLOV 
aitiav Kai ovvdetikiy Kotvwvia, TH dé Tig Stalpeoews MpoOTaTy Kai Ti}¢ 
évavtiw||cews TMV EyKOOLiwv dhAOTPIA TMS EOTLV 1] TiS EVMOEWS XOPTNYOS 
Sbvapic: Toic yap ovvaywyoic Ta StakpittKa yévy Tov Vewv avtidujprytat. 

Tabtny toivev tiv Tov avopoiwv aitiwv oburvotav oi LOPOt Lotyeiav 
TIpooetprkalowy. et 5é dpa TH Mavti Kai Tig ToL\avTHS KoIvwviac, iva Kai 
Td Evavtia OvVapLOGOH] Kai 6 év TH KOOMW TOAELOG TEAOS EXN Ti eipryvNv. 
ertetOr] Oé Gvw Lev ev Toic OdPaviots TO KAAAOS TPOAAUTIEL Kal TA ELST Kai 
1] ayAaia Kai ta Hpatototevkta Snmiovpynpata, katw dé év TH yelvéoet 
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perfect of polyhedrons, and fabricating the various and polymorphous 
sublunary forms, 


pins, spiral buckles, earrings and chains [J]. 18.401], 


which he fashions by his creative craft. 

In particular, both have need of Aphrodite, each in his own activity: 
the one [Ares] in order to introduce harmony and order into the oppo- 
sites, and the other [Hephaestus] in order to produce in his creations in 
the sense realm beauty and brilliance, sufficient to make this world the 
most beautiful of all visible things.?8 

Now, since Aphrodite is everywhere, Hephaestus always participates 
in her at the higher levels and Ares at the lower. For example, if the partici- 
pation of Hephaestus is hypercosmic, then that of Ares is encosmic, and 
if that of Hephaestus is celestial, the other is sublunary.*”? For this reason, 
the one [Hephaestus] is said to legitimately marry Aphrodite according 
to the will of Zeus, while the other [Ares] is said in the myths to commit 
adultery with her. Union with the cause that binds things together and cre- 
ates beauty naturally belongs to the demiurge of the sensible world, but to 
the god who presides over the division and polarity || of encosmic things, 
the power that encourages union is somehow alien, for the classes of gods 
that separate are antithetical to those who draw together. 

The myths refer to this harmony of disparate causes as “adultery.’?%° 
The universe needed, then, such a joining so that the opposites might be 
drawn into harmony with one another and the war in the cosmos have 
its end in peace. And since beauty shines forth from above in the celestial 
realm and the creations of Hephaestus are up there, along with the forms 





omeppatikol Adyot sometimes said to be the shaping principles that express the forms 
(resident in intellect [vodc]) in the material world. Cf. Porphyry, Sent. 10. 

228. Cf. Tim. 29a. 

229. One might look for corruption in the somewhat incoherent text here, because 
the two copulations should both exist on both levels, and in fact the initial description 
of the relations of Ares, Hephaestus, and Aphrodite (K141,16-21) would appear to put 
Ares’ activity on the higher level (i.e., the level of greater generality), above Hephaes- 
tus’s activity on the level of the details of the poikilia of this world. Proclus (or perhaps 
Syrianus) seems to be left scrambling to make the former the adulterer and the latter 
the legitimate spouse. 

230. Not in the Odyssey, but the term potyaypta (“penalty for adultery,’ Od. 
8.332), which does occur here, is perhaps sufficient. 
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TOV OTOLXElwv 1) dvTiBEoIc Kai TY UayN Kal Evavtiwots TOV SvvdpEwv Kai 
ddAwes TA Apeixd Spa, did 51) TOHTO Kai TH obvepEtv Tod ‘Apews Kai Tis 
Agpoditns epopa rev avw8ev 6 “HAtog, unvvet dé tH Heaiotw, ka’ dcov 
avdtod ovvepyei Taic ddatc TouoEOty. 

‘0 dé “Heatotog dSeopoic mept|BadXetv adtovcs Aéyetat Mavtoiois dpa- 
véol Toc GAXoIcG, Ws AV Kal TA yevnTa KATAKOOLOV Toi TeXVIKOIc ADYOIC 
kal piav ovotaotw dmepyaCopuevos Ek Te THV Apeik@v Evavtiwoewv Kai 
TOV OVVAPLOOTIKOY Tis Appodityns ayabav- Sei yap au@oiv TH yeveoel. 
éret Sé GAAOt Lev oi Seopoi THv | obpaviwv, ddAot dé of THV bd CeAnVV 
(ot nev yap eiow ddvtot, Kabamep gnolv 6 Tipatog [43a], ot dé AvTOt), Sta 
51) tobto Abet MaAL 6 “He=atotoc tovdc Seopovs, oic tov Apy ovvednoe Kai 
tiv A@poditny, kai TobTo Sta~epOvtwe Totei TM TlocetS@vi MELWdpLEvoc: bc 
dt) tH detyeveoiav | owlecBat BovAduEvos Kai TOV KUKNOV Ti}¢ HETABOATS 
cig EavTOV dvaKuKAEioBal Ta Te yevouEva POopPac aELoi Kai TA PPapevta 
cig YEVEOLV AVATELTEL. 

Ti obv Bavpaotoy, ei Kai “Ounpos tnd twv “Heaiotov dSeopuw@v tov 
te Apea kai trv Agpoditny ovvdeio8ai not, Sov Kai 6 Tipatog | tobs 
hOyovs tovs Snutovpyods, oic oi Kat’ OdPavoV Ta yevnTd GUVLOTHOW, 
Seopovs mpooeipynKev [31c]; mo dé || od Kata TV <T@v> Tpaypatwv 
hEyetar Pvow TO Avdetv adtov Ta Sedepéeva TOV yevectovpy@v Seou@v 
LTV UTAPYOVTwv; 

Kai gotxev 6 te ddo0g Sywovpydc ék Tov évavtiwv oTOLXEiwv TOV 
KOOHOV ovvioTac Kai dV dvadoyiac év adtT@ | giriav damepyaCopevoc 
ovvayetv gic TadTOV Tac Heaiotov Kai Apews kai Agpoditns évepyeiac, 
Kal yEvv@v LEV TAG EVAVTLWOELS TOV OTOLYEIWV KATA TOV év EAVTM yevvav 
‘Apea, piriav dé unyav@pevos kata trv tig A~poditns Svvaut evepyeiv, 
ovvdéwv dé toc Apegikoic Ta A~podiotakd Kai tiv | ‘Heaiotov téxvnv 
ev TapadetypHatt MpoeAnpevat Mavta yap got avTds Kal PETA TAVTWV 
évepyet TOV Oewv. Kai Si) Kai oi véot SnpLovVpyoi TOV O~EeTEpOV TaATEpA 
LtpLovpEevot C@a te dmtepyaCovtat Ovnta Kai PBivovta TaAtv SExovTal, TH 
‘Hgaiotw ovvanoyevvavtec tovs évtad8a Seopovs kat | tis boews avTaV 
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and the radiance, while battle and the opposition of powers and generally 
all the gifts of Ares are down here in yéveotc, with the polarities of the ele- 
ments—for this reason Helios sees the coming together of Ares and Aph- 
rodite from above and tells Hephaestus, since he collaborates with him in 
the totality of creation. 

Hephaestus is said to cast all sorts of bonds around them, invisible 
to others, as if he were setting the things of creation in order according 
to the principles of his craft, creating a single unity from the opposites of 
Ares and the harmonizing benefits of Aphrodite, since yéveotc has need 
of both. Since there are, on the one hand, bonds of celestial things and, 
on the other, those of sublunary things (and the first are indissoluble, the 
second breakable, as Timaeus says [Tim. 43a]), on account of this Hep- 
haestus breaks the chains with which he had bound Ares and Aphrodite, 
and does so specifically at the urging of Poseidon. He, of course, wishes to 
preserve perpetual generation and to ensure that the cycle of transforma- 
tion into itself continues, and he is the one who decides on the destruction 
of things that have come to be and sends what has been destroyed back up 
into yéveotc. 

What wonder is it, then, that Homer for his part said that Ares and 
Aphrodite were bound by the chains of Hephaestus, when Timaeus used 
the word “chains” for the demiurgical logoi, through which the celestial 
beings constitute the things that come to be and pass away [Tim.31c]? And 
how || is it contrary to the nature of things when he says that he freed what 
was bound, since it is the nature of the bonds that are operative within 
yéveotc that they are breakable? 

The universal demiurge, in bringing the cosmos to be out of oppos- 
ing elements, and through proportion working attraction into it, seems 
to be uniting the actions of Hephaestus, Ares, and Aphrodite into one: in 
producing the opposition of the elements he was creating according to the 
Ares in him, in contriving attraction he was acting by the power of Aph- 
rodite, and in bonding together the Aphrodisian”*! to the Arean he had 
taken the craft of Hephaestus as his model. He himself is all things and acts 
with all the gods. The young demiurges in particular imitate their father 
in fashioning mortal creatures and receiving them back again when they 
are destroyed, generating along with Hephaestus the chains of this world, 





231. The manuscript has Agposdiowa (“sex”) for AppodioiaKd (so F, following 
Kroll’s addenda, 1901, 472). 
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TIPOELANPOTES AvTOI TAG aitiac: MavTaxod yap 6 TOV decpLov Tapeywv Kai 
Ti} Tio Avoews oidev avayKny. 


Tiva pytéov mpdc tas Tod LwKpatous 
EMLOTAGELG TEpi PLLOXpHatias Tis Tap’ Opnpw toic | 
ipwow anodidopEevys. 


Tooadta kai mpdc TavTry eiproOw Tod LwKpaTovs TI EMioTACLV- WETA 
dé tavtny éxeiva emtokerttéov, Soa dr] PHotv TO ProxpHLAatov hud@v avFetv 
TAS Wuxiis. Ti yap BovAduevos 6 Doivig tH Aythret ovveBovrAevev S@pa 
wev haBovtt | ths pNviog anadAdttecBau, dhAWS SE pH; TLE AytAAEdS 6 
kal mapa tot Ayapéuvovoc S@pa AauBavwv brEp Tic bBpews Kai TOV Tod 

"Extopos vexpov ovk dhAws amodidove i} META yYPNUATWV ANWews; O yap 
TOV TOLOVTWV KATI}KOOG ylyVvOuEVOS Setvij Kal ATATNPWTOV Ti eMOvELLAV 


K144_ mepi ti || tov xpnatwv Kt amepyacetat. 
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IIpdc dt tabta Kai hpeic év Bpayet AEywpev, Sti Kai 6 Doivig ovve- 
BovAeve xpnpata AaBovtt maveoBat Tic Opyiic, Kai AytAAedc AaBbav 
AMNAAATTETO, TEKLTPLOV GUPW TOLObpEVOL THY TOV xpnUATwv | Sdowv TIS 
Tov dSiSdvto0¢ petapedeiac, AAN’ Ody WS TO POXPTLATOV amtoTUTAAVTES 
THIS Wuxiis, O08’ Wc Spov Tic eEvdampoviag TyyovLEVOL THY TOV YPNLATwWV 
avénotv. obde yap TH apyiyv abtoi Ta ypTLATa Ttnoav, GANG MpoTEtvopEva 
édetavto. ei SE Kai tod “Extopoc tov vexpov xpnudltwv anéd5oto TH 
TaTpi, TAXA LEV Kal E80 TL TOLODTOV Eivat ProoLEV, AUTPa déxeoBat TOV 
Tohepiwv owpLatwv. dei dé ad KdKeivo ovvvosiv, STL OTPATHYKOV Kai TODTO 
eimtol Tis Av, TO TMV AVTAYWVLOT@V TepiKOTTELv Ti ebrtopiay, abgerv 5é Ta 
T@V oikeiwv év dAAOTpIAa ywpa ToAELETV dvayKaCopevuy. | GAAG Tadta 
TAVTA Kal TA TOLADTA ToIs LEV T/pwotv Exeivotc Adyov Tiva eixev OT? abTwV 
MIPATTOPEVA, Kal TepLoTaTIKMs évepyovotv Kai KaT GAAa én Tas MpdEetc 
UetLovotv- Toic dé bm’ avT@ vopolETH TpePopevots averutHdeta TavTWwe 
éotiv dakovetv, Ov ai te pboetc Pdoo@ot Kai 1] Tatdeia Pd | TabtTHV 
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themselves anticipating the causes of the breaking of these chains. Every- 
where the one who provides?*” the chain recognizes as well the necessity 
that the chain be broken. 


(16) What is to be said against Socrates’ objections concerning the 
greed Homer attributes to the heroes? 


So much for this objection on Socrates’ part. Next we should examine 
the passages that he claims increase the greediness of our souls. What did 
Phoenix mean when he advised Achilles to give up his wrath on receipt 
of gifts, but not otherwise? And what of Achilles, who also accepts gifts 
from Agamemnon in recompense for the outrage against him and refuses 
to release Hector’s corpse except in exchange for payment? He who hears 
such things increases his desire for the || acquisition of possessions so that 
it becomes terrible and unquenchable. 

Let us as well speak briefly about these things and say that Phoenix 
counseled taking payment and laying aside anger and that Achilles took 
it and did so, because both took the giving of property as a symbol of the 
donor's repentance, and not at all to satisfy the greed in their souls, nor 
because they believed increase of possessions to be a criterion of a suc- 
cessful life. They did not, in the first place, require payment, but accepted 
it when it was offered. If Achilles gave the corpse of Hector back to his 
father for payment, we shall respond that there was surely a custom of this 
sort, to accept ransom for the bodies of enemies. It should be considered, 
too, that one might say that this was befitting a general, to undercut the 
prosperity of the enemy and increase that of his own side, when they were 
compelled to fight in a foreign land. These things and others like them 
made sense for those heroes when they did them, both acting according to 
circumstances and conforming to customs different [from ours]**? as they 
went about their business. At the same time, they are not at all appropri- 
ate to be heard by those being raised by the nomothete himself, whose 
natures are philosophical, whose education is said to be directed toward 





232. Replacing the manuscript’s nepiéywv with napéywv (EF). 

233. This traditional form of defensive interpretation (“according to custom” or 
“according to the time of the events” [Schrader 1880-1890, 1:241]) is widespread in 
the interpretive literature but relatively uncommon in Proclus. At this point, however, 
begins a series of such interpretations that, mixed with others, extends to the end of 
book 1, e.g., 211 (K150,11-13); cf. 217 (K153,18) (moAépov vou). 
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BAEtovoa tiv Cwiv mapadedotat, KtHoetc Sé Kai TEeptovoiat MavtTeh@c 
Apr pryvtat. 

Ei dé BovAeo8e, Kaxeiva Mpoc8@peEv Toic eipnpevots bnép AytAAEwe, 
6tL Kai TH Ayapéuvovt PoXpHpatiav abtdc éyKahel Kai Wc EoveidtoTOV 
dtabahAet TO 1a80c: | 


Atpeidn kvdtote pioxteavwtate mavtwv [A 122]. 


kal tiv Odtywpiav iv éxet mepi tiv TOV ypnudtwv KTijow avTdc 
Tapiotnot A€ywv, Stt Mavta KatopP@v Kai TOAEIG avdpaTtodiCopEVOS Kai 
aixLarwtous AapBavwv opikpa ek TOAAWV KOpLCOHEVOS Od StagepeTat Kai 
ws TMV ddwv emi|tpeTtet TH Ayapeuvove trv dtavopryy, ev ovdevoc pépet 
THV Te Tapovoiav abt@v Kai tiv abnor TWEpEvos: || 


éyq@ & OAtyov te gidov te 
Epxow Exwv eri vijac, entyv kekauw torAepicwv [A 167-168]. 


étt dé obdSE TPOTEivovTOS TOD Ayapépvovos Ta S@pa TPOO|HKaTO [TE] Tv 
ApPXI]y, OTE LNTW KALPOV WETO THC TPdc adTOV eivat StahAayrc. obTWC OLY 
1] TOV XPNUATwWV UMdOYXEOIG NUEPwWTEpOV adTOV Emoiel TEpi TOV UBptoTI}y, 
GAG Kal Ste MpoonKetv dméhabev Kataddboat THv piv, abTdc pEev 
WG TO Qilw TiwpHOwV TapeoKevateto, Ta 5é Spa | bm’ éxeivov pte 
ETLOTPEPOLEVOD TPG abTa TOD AytAhEws LTTE TpOOTIBEOBai TI TOIc AdTOD 
vonilovtos aya8oic anentAnpodto. 

AnAoi dé adtod Kai 16 MAAP0¢ THV Ev TH AYOviTIpoTEDEvtTwV GOAWV THV 
Tlepi tadta dAtywpiav. Kal yap EKADTOV TMV AYWVLOT@YV Tos TPOOTKOVOLV 
dwpoic E—ro|ppovijoato, tov <dé> Néotopa Sv HAtkiav dOAeiv ob duva- 
LEVOV TH XPvof PLaAn Tov drAwv Stagepovtwe ESwprjoato. 

Il@¢ obv gitoxprpatos Kad’ “Ounpov 6 ypwpevoc eic Séov Toic 
XPTLAOL, Kai TAaPOVTWV OALyYWPOV Kai &mMOvTA LT] TepLepyaCduEVOS Kai 
éhacoovo8at mepi abta tov GAAwV dvexd|yEvos Kai OvediCwv Ev LETOIG 
Toicg “EAAnow we voonta woxiis TO TA80¢ TH TAEOVACOVTL KATA THY TWV 
XPNLATwv cuetpov Spek; tw> dé 6 Doivig Proxpnpatiag SidaoKahoc, 
0c Tt Madatov EAANviKov atonANpodv Kedevwv; odtw yap, Pro, | 


kai Tov TpooVEV ExevOdLEOa KAEa Avdpeav, 
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the philosophical life, and who are entirely without possessions and so 
without excess property. 

If you will, let us add this to what has been said about Achilles, that he 
himself reproaches Agamemnon with greed and denounces that passion 
as very shameful: 


Greatest son of Atreus and greediest of men [JI. 1.122], 


and that he himself shows his own lack of concern for the possession of 
goods when he says that, although he is always the one who is successful 
in war and enslaves cities and takes prisoners, but has little profit for much 
effort, still he makes no objection, but allows Agamemnon the distribution 
of all the goods, putting no stake in property or in its increase: || 


I go to my ships 
with a small reward but a welcome one, when I am tired with war 
[IL 1.167-168]. 


Moreover, when Agamemnon first offered the gifts, he did not accept 
them, because he did not think it was yet time for reconciliation. Thus the 
promise of possessions did not make him gentler toward the man who 
insulted him, and even when he thought suitable to give up his anger [at 
Agamemnon], he was arming himself to avenge his friend; the promise 
was fulfilled and the gifts were delivered by Agamemnon without Achilles’ 
paying any attention or thinking about increasing his property. 

The great quantity of prizes offered by Achilles in the [funeral] games 
demonstrates how little he cares for such things. He gratified each of the 
contestants with appropriate gifts and made a special gift to Nestor, apart 
from the others, the golden phiale, though he was too old to compete. 

How, then, in Homer’s account, is this man greedy, when he uses 
wealth as necessary, thinks little of it when it is present, and does not 
trouble himself over it when it is absent. He is willing to have less than 
others and, in the midst of the Greeks, denounces greed as a sickness of 
the soul, addressing a man who goes to excess in his immoderate appetite 
for possessions? How is Phoenix a teacher of greed, when he tells Achilles 
to observe an ancient custom of the Greeks? “This is the way [they were], 
he says, 


“We have learned the glorious deeds of the men of the past— 
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SwpntoiT énéAOvto napappytoi T énéeoovv [I 524, 526]. 


ahha Tada Lev ToIc pwikoic MpETOVTA XPOvotc Kai Toic EEoty, cic Exeivot 
TIPOSG AAATAOVG EXPVTO, Tig akpotatng | HEiwtat tap’ Oprpw ptunoews. 
toic dé nap’ iv TpE@o || "EVoIS véotg TOAAOD Sei TA TOLAdTA TPOOT}KELV, 
oic oddév Epyov bm Tob vouobETOV MpooTéTaKtat TAIV THs Tadeiac Kai 
Tis eig Apetiv aywyiic ypnuatwv dé empeAeta Kai TOV davayKaiwv Toic 
Tov Ovntov Biov StaC@ow Ppovtic dAAoItc | Tapadedotat toi ig tiv KaTW 
TOAtv tehovouy. 


Il@c dei anoAoyetobat bnép Tis Patvopnevns 
Ttepi TO Oeiov GAtywpias Ev Ti MOUOEt TOV Ipwwv. 


Tovtwv dé ab Tov eipnuevov TpdTIOv éxOvtTwv EmtopEvov dv ein Kai TH 
ahha egetijc aveyeipat tov dnopnudatwv, doa | tH AyiAdet tiv Tepi TO 
Qeiov OAtywpiav éyKaAel. MWS yap <od> ToLodTOS 6 TPdc HEV TOV ATOAAW 
Totabdta atotoAu@y PbEyyeoBat- 


EPrAawac w ékdepye, Vedv OAOwTaTE Tavtwv [X 15], | 
mIpdg S& TOV ToTAaLOV EZavOov dtapayopevog dvta Vedv, avti 5é tod 


Xnepxetod TH [latpoKAw vexp@ Svtt Mpooaywv tac Tpixac [Y 141-151]; 
“Ott pév obv eimtep tic GAAOG TOV pwwv Kai AythAedc TEpi Ta Deia Kad’ 


‘Ounpov éottv dogadéotatoc, SnAoi kai Tov AnoAAw Oepamevetv avtdc 


ovy | BovAebov Ovoiav te néuTetv TH Ve@ Tapackevatwv tovds “EMAnvac 
kal Tov iepéa Tod Veod navtodandc expetrittecOat, Kai Toic tig AONvac 
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they accepted gifts and were moved by words” [II. 9.524, 526]. 


These things, then, were appropriate to the heroic age and to the customs 
they observed toward one another and so were deemed worthy by Homer 
of the most exact imitation. They are far from being appropriate for the 
young people whose education we are || concerned with to hear, those 
for whom the nomothete sets no task except education and being raised 
to virtue. Concern for possessions and consideration of the necessities of 
people living a mortal life have been passed on to others, who belong to 
the lower city. 


(17) How must one defend the apparent lack of respect for the gods in 
the depiction of the heroes? 


[a. The problem] 


These things being as stated, we should go on to bring up next the 
series of problems that bring upon Achilles the charge of lack of respect for 
the divine. For how could this not be true of a man who dared to address 
such words as these to Apollo: 


You have harmed me, far-shooter, most malicious of the gods [I]. 
22.15], 


and who fought with the river Xanthos although he was a god, and who 
offered his hair not to the Spercheios [to whom it had been promised] but 
to the dead Patroclus??*4 


[b. Achilles and Apollo] 


That Achilles, according to Homer, gives unfailing attention to things 
relating to the gods, if any Homeric hero does, [Achilles] himself demon- 
strates in advising the Greeks to look after Apollo and preparing them to 
send sacrifices to the god and appease his priest in every possible way.” 
He shows it, moreover, in obeying readily when Athena gives him an 





234, Il. 23.141-151. 
235. Il. 1.54 and passim. 
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ETMLPOITHOAONS AVT@ Mpootaypaot Etoinwe meWdpEVos, Kal Enddwv TO 
OvUd, Kai TO Tepi Tod Deods GeBac Kai LEXpt TIS droyias Stateivwy, Kai 
TAV|TWV HAALOTA TETIELOHEVOG, STL TO Toic Beoic HmNpETeEtv Kai TH TOV 
Kpetttovwv BovAnoews ebamtewv Eavtov avvolwwtatov éoTt TPdG TIV 


K147_ éxeivwv edvrykoiay, onévdwv te TH Ati || Kai edxdpEvocs pETa TH TpEeTovoNs 
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Toic VEoic EMLoTHUNS. Kai yap TO TpOKAOT|pat TIV PLAANV Kai TO LOVW TH 
Au tavthy e&aipetov daveivat kai TO év péow EpKet OTAVTA TOV &K LEGOU 
Tov KOOLODV Tavtaxod SujKovta KaXetv THs Tepi | TO Oeiov Zotwv evrhaPeiac 
kal TijG yvwoews TMV Oikeiwv Toic TIUWLEVOIG OVVONUATWV TeKLTPLOV 
evapyes. 

Ei 6@ mpdc¢ tov AnohAw Opacvtepa Tob SEovtos anéppuyev, Evvoeiv 
xpl Tag AttohAwviakds Takeig dvwOev dxpt Tov Terevtaiwv dujKovoac, 
Kai Tac ev Oeiacg oboac, Tac 5é ayyeduKdc, Tac d5é Sat|poviac, Kai Tabtac 
TtoAvEetO@c peptCouevac: Kai WG Ov TPdc TOV DEdv amoTeiveTat SLA TWV 
TOLOVTWV PNLATWY, AAAA TIPS TOV SatLOVLOV, Kai TODTOV Ov TOV TPWTLOTOV 
kal toic OAtKkiyv Exovoty Emtkpdtetav ovvtetaypEevov, AAAG TOV TMV KAO 
EKAOTA TPODEXWC EMLOTATODVTA Kai (Ti yap Ov dei Aé|yetv CAPac;) TOV TO 
"Ektopos adtod ppoupov. 

hEyet yé Tot StappHdnv 6 moutI\<c: 


abvt@ yap exaepyos Ayivopt navta gouKws 

Zotn Mpdo@ Axthijoc [P 600-601]. 
Tovtov Toivuv Tov AmOAAW, Ka’ Soov avT@ TMPdc TH | TPaEW éuTIoS wv 
yivetat pvAdTtwv amtaGi TOV ToAEMLOV, OLoWTATOV aToKadel, Kal Ov Tepi 
aAdTOV TANLMEA Et TOV Dedv, GAAG TOV EV TOIG LEPLKWTATOIG TETAYHEVOV TIS 
AttoAdwviaxis oeipac. kai dei pi) Mavtas Tods Adyous unde Tac Evepyeiac 
cic Ekeivov dvangeuTeEtv TOV TpwWTLOTOY, | GAAG Kai Tac SevTEpac abtod Kai 
Ttpitac dvadoyiCeoBat tpoddous, oiov Tic Lev 6 TM Ati obvOaKos Kai Toic 
‘Ohvuttiotg OEoic, tic dé 6 THY HAtaKiv o*aipav éEmtotpe~ouEvos, Tic dé 6 
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order,”*° in singing to calm his anger,” in extending his reverence for the 
gods even to the point of irrationality and in believing more than anyone 
that to serve the gods and attach oneself to the will of the greater ones is the 
most effective way to ensure that they will listen favorably.?3° He pours liba- 
tions to Zeus || and makes prayers with a knowledge [of ritual] appropriate 
to the gods [I]. 16.225-232]. Specifically, his cleaning of the phiale and offer- 
ing it specially to Zeus alone and his standing in the center of the courtyard 
to invoke the god who reaches everywhere from the center of the cosmos,”*? 
all these things constitute a clear indication of piety toward the divine and of 
an understanding of the symbols appropriate to the beings honored. 

If Achilles said excessively bold things to Apollo, one must consider 
that the Apollonian classes extend down from above to the very last beings 
and that some of them are divine, some angelic, and some daemonic, and 
the latter are divided into many forms; likewise, that Achilles is not attack- 
ing the god with words of this sort, but rather the daemon, and this daemon 
is neither the first nor ranked with those having universal power, but the 
one who attentively looks after particulars—why not say it clearly?—the 
one who looks after Hector himself. 

Indeed the poet says clearly that 


he who works from afar stood before Achilles 
in the form of Agenor” [I]. 21.600-601]. 


It is this Apollo, then, inasmuch as he is an obstacle to Achilles’ action and 
guards his enemy free from harm, that he calls “malicious, and he does 
not speak offensively about the god himself, but rather about the being 
placed in the most fragmented level of the Apollonian chain. One must 
not attribute to that first Apollo all Apollo's words and acts, but consider 
also the secondary and tertiary processions from him: for example, who is 
the Apollo who sits beside Zeus and the Olympians? Who is the one who 





236. Il. 1.216. 

237. Il. 9.186-189. F. identifies this as the passage in question, but it is difficult to 
see why this particular item is in this list at all. 

238. Il. 1.216-218. 

239. Il. 16.225-235. 

240. The narrative lends a certain support to this claim about Agenor. Before he 
becomes the disguise of Apollo himself (in the passage cited), he is said to be sent from 
Troy into the battle by Apollo to prevent the Greeks from taking Troy (JI. 21.244). 
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aéptoc AToAAwy, Tic 5é 6 YBOviOG, Tic dé 6 Tig Tpoiac mpootatne, Tic dé 6 
Tov “Extopos idiws mpovody, | mepi ob Kai 6 mounts AEyer: || 


@xeto & gic Aidao, Aitev 5é E DoiBog AnoAAwv [X 213]. 


Eig yap tavtas amdoac BAétovtes tas TaEetg SvvNGOUEOa Kai Tobs Tob 
AxtAAéwc AOyous Tpd¢ Tiva ToLtavTHy pEpiKiy | Sbvautv avagEpery, owCetv 
Uev TO TpOVvoOvHEVOV e9EAOVOAY, EuTOSICovoav dé TM AyiAXet Tepl Tac 
KatopOwoeic. kai yap To "EBAayac" oikeiws av Exo TpdcG TOV TOLODTOV 
daipova, Tod Téhovs TMV TAPOVTWV TOVWV AVTOV APalpovLEVOV. Kai TO 
“dAowtate” Snot capac tov dStagepovtwe abt@ Twv | GAAwv Bewv Te Kai 
Satpovwv évavtiobevov- 6 yap TOV UAdALOTA AUTITOAVTA PLAATTWV aTaOF) 
TavVTOS WaAAOV EuTtoSwv yivetat TM ALANOEVTL TPO TI Tis TyLwWpiac 
amaithow. 

Ei 5& undé obtoc 6 TpdTt0g TOV AOywv AChULOs TH AythAEi yeyovev, 
ahha pukpov botepov Kai abtdc bm0 S17 | Tvog AtoAAwviakijs Svvapews 
avatpetoOat A€yetat- 


éte Kev o€ Ilaptcs kai DoiBoc AndAAWV 
é00Adv govt’ dAEowov [X 359-360], 


TMS OVI Kai Sa TOVTWV TULA 1) TOiNots TEpi TO Deiov CWHPPOVEOTEPOUG 
Ttotet Kai TO Satpoviov; Kaitor pe ov A€lANVev, Sti Toic Tepi Tac TekETAc 
detvoic ToAAG Totabta mepi Tods Saitovac amoteTOAUNTat- GAN’ tows 
éxeivoig pév bmO Oetotépwv Svvapewv Ppovpovpevoic ovdepiav Ta 
Totadta Cnpiav éndyetv éotiv ixava, toic dé GAXotc dvOpwroig Exetat Sik 
owgpoviCovoa tiv év Toic AOyots TANULEAELaV. | 

Kai pv Kai mepi tic mpdog TOV ZavOov abtod AEyouevng paxns ov 
XaAAETOV ATAVTAV. Ob YAP TIPOG ADTOV TOV BEdv AmtEtBI|S Ty, GAN’ H] POs TO 
gpatvopevov bSwp EuTtodiCov adT@ tiv Kata Tov ToAELiwv Opp f TPdG 
Tiva TOV éyywpiwv Suvdpewv pETa Dedv ovppaywv Hywvileto- | Kai yap 
AOnvac kai Hooeda@voc abt@ napovtwv Kati || ovutvedvtwv avOiotato. 
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rotates the sphere of the sun? Who is the aerial Apollo? Who is the chtho- 
nian? Who is the protector of Troy? Who is the one who exercises personal 
providence over Hector, of whom even the poet says, || 


he went to Hades and Phoebus Apollo left him? [J/. 22.213] 


Considering all of these ranks, we shall be able to say that Achilles’ words 
were addressed to some such partial power, desirous of saving the object 
of his providence and thus posing an obstacle to the success of Achilles. 
Indeed the expression “you have harmed [me]” would be appropriate to 
such a daemon, for he is depriving him of the goal of his present toil. The 
expression “most malicious” designates clearly the one specifically opposed 
to Achilles, among all the other gods and daemons. He who protects from 
harm the one who has done the greatest harm becomes the greatest obsta- 
cle to the one who has been harmed, in his quest for vengeance. 

Moreover, if not even this sort of language went unpunished in Achil- 
les’ case, and we are told just a little later that he as well will be killed by an 
Apollonian power, 


(when Paris and Phoebus Apollo will kill you, 
noble as you are) [Il. 22.359-360], 


how then can one deny that through these things the poem in fact makes 
us more reasonable concerning the divine and the daemonic? And yet I 
realize that many such acts of presumption with regard to the daemons 
are committed by the experts in the mysteries. Perhaps it is because they 
are guarded by more divine powers that things of this sort do not bring 
punishment upon them, while for other men retribution imposes restraint 
on their offensive language. 


[c. Achilles and the River Xanthos] 


It is not difficult to answer the objection concerning the battle he is 
said to have fought against the Xanthos. He did not stand up to the god 
himself, but rather what he attacked was either the physical water, which 
was an obstacle to his attack on the enemy, or one of the local powers, and 
he had gods for allies. Athena and Poseidon were || with him and were on 
his side when he stood up against the river. 
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Kai pot doxet Kata maoacg tag Sta~opac 1) Moinotg Tovs aywvac 
dtamtheKovoa, kai TOTE Lev AvVOpwrwv Tpdc aAAAOUS Laas iotopotoa, 
tote dé THV | KpEtTTOVWV yeva@v, Womep év TH Kahovpevy Yeouayxia, Kai 
Tabtnv tapadobvat tiv avtiotaciv TMV paw TIPdc Ttvac SatLoviac 
pvoeic, évdetkvupevn Toic TWV ToLoUTwV emaiew Svvapevotc, StL Kal TH 
TIPWTLOTA TOV Tedevtaiwv etoodtai Mwc Toig éoyAtoIg TOV TPWTWV, 
kal dtapepovtws dtav bm adtTo@v KiViTal Kai Ppovprtat TWV DEdv. 
Kai ovk | AytAhebds mpdcg Tov EZdavOov povoc, dAAd Kai ‘HpaxAfjs obtw 
TIpdg Tov Axyed@ov StaywvioacOat A€yeTat, mpd¢ Sv Kai O AytAAEdc 
Ti éavtod Cwiv emavaywv ovdé Tobs ToLlovTOVG ay@vac amEceieto. 

To dé di) tpitov THV TpoKEtLéevwv CyTHUATwVv Stadv|oopuev AEyovteEs, 
OTL TIPWTLOTOV LEV TV TH AytAAkt Kai Mponyovpevov ayaov etaveABOvtt 
T@ LrepxetW Tas tpixac dartoxeipacVat kata thv dmdGXEOtV- dAToyvovtt 5é 
dpa tic Enavodov kai TodTO TetoBEvTt MpoEtTOvONGS Tis UNTPOS: 


abdtika yap tot énetta peO “Extopa moto EtOi|MWo¢ [X96], 


TMs Ovyi TO SevTEpov Tv AvayKaiov gic TILT TOD PiAOD Tac KOLAS APeAeiv; 
éttel Kal O Tap’ piv UwKpatns déxetat tovs ote~avons, od 6 AAKiBLASN|S 
Epepev TH Ved, Kai avadeitat kai obdéev ofeTat MANLPEAES OVTE AVTOC ToLEtv 
ote | Motobvta Tov veaviokov Teplopav: Kai Tadta év AAKIBIaSy Sevtepw 
[15la] naperngaper. é@ AEyetv, wc OddE iepai Mw TOD ToTALOD yeyOvecav 
ai Tpixec: 6 yap peta Tiv émavodov iepac adTaG Avijoetv EmayyEetAdpEevoc 
apatpebeic Tic Emavodov ovvagrpHtat Kai Tis TMV TpIXOV a~repwoews. || 


Il@c anoAoyntéov brép Tijs TOV pwwv év TH 
TOUjOEt TEpi TOV Biov PatvopEevns OALtywpias i] GAWs 
aTOTOV Tapa Tots MoTais év Tois WOOIG iotopiac. 
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Furthermore, it seems to me that the poem, elaborating the battles 
with all the variety possible, and telling at one point of men battling each 
other and at another of the higher powers doing the same (as in the so- 
called theomachy), passes down as well the tradition of the confrontation 
of the heroes with certain daemonic powers, demonstrating to those able 
to understand such things that the very first from the very last classes 
are somehow the equals of the very last from the first classes, especially 
when they are motivated and protected by the gods themselves. Not only 
is Achilles said to have fought against the Xanthos, but likewise Heracles is 
said to have fought against the Acheloos, and Achilles, modeling his own 
life on that of Heracles, did not shrink from such struggles as his.*4! 


[d. Achilles and the River Spercheios] 


We shall resolve the third of the questions before us by saying that it 
would have been a good thing for Achilles, first of all, to go back to the 
Spercheios and cut his hair, as he had promised. Having renounced his 
homecoming, however, and convinced by what his mother had previously 
said— 


Fate is ready for you, immediately after Hector [J/. 19.96]— 


how was it not necessary, as second best, to cut his hair in honor of his 
friend? Our Socrates accepts the wreaths that Alcibiades was taking to the 
god, puts them on his head, and does not think that he has committed any 
wrong, nor that he is letting the young man commit one. We get this from 
the Second Alcibiades [151a7-c2]. I will not even mention that the hair 
of Achilles had not become the consecrated property of the river—for he 
who had promised to consecrate it after his return, when deprived of that 
return, was likewise deprived of the possibility of dedicating his hair. || 


(18) How one can respond concerning the heroes’ apparent lack of 
respect for human life in the poems, or generally, concerning the extraor- 
dinary narratives that the poets include in their myths. 





241. E., following Kroll, sees here an allusion to I/. 18.117-118. 
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Adha tobtwv péev &dnv- ddA OuTOV Sé ETI LOL Epi TWV | gic TOV "EkTopa 
t@ AythAei TeTpaypevwv Kal TMV epi TO ofa EAEewv tod TlatpdoKdov, 
Kai wv gic Tobs CwypnBEevtac ESpacev EuBadov eic Tv MUpay, TOV EikOTA 
hOyov arodobvat. tadta yap ovK aANOH Tepi dvdpdc A€yeo8ai Prot 6 
LwxKpatns [391c], d¢ Hv Vedc maic kai IInrkéwe tod | cwppoveotatov, Kai 
amd Atoc pbvtos Kal b10 TH COPwTaTw Xeipwvi TeOpatevov. 


Eipntat ev obv Kai O10 TMV Tahatwv, Wo OettahiKov Tt TOLodTOV 
€00¢ Tv (Kal 6 Kupnvaiocg paptupei nomic: 


mada 8’ Ett Oeooahdcs avi | 
pvotacet POinEvwv Augi TAPOV Poveas) 
[Callimachus frag. 588, Pfeiffer] 


kal Ws tabta ovpmAnpodvta tiv epi Tov [latpoKAov ooiav mapeiAnmtau. 
ei dé Kal 6 “Extwp ethke tov [latpoKkdov Svta vexpov, tva 
an’ Mpottv Kkegadipy tapor d&et XaAK, | 
tov dé véxvv Tpanot épvoduevos kvoi doin [P 126-127], 


kal tadta obk Nyvonoey, aAX’ eitovons Eyvw Tio Iptdsoc- 


uddtota 5é paidiuos “Extwp 
EXkEMEvat HENOvEY, KEPaAiy SE é PUUdG avwyet | 
THEA Ava OKOAOTECOL TaLOVE’ Artadijs ad Setpijs. 
GAN ava uns Ett Keioo- o€Bac 5é oe Ovpodv ikéoBa, || 
IlatpoxAov Tp@not kvoiv péAnnOpa yevéo@at [> 175-179], 


Ts ob TV Tpémovoav adt@ diknv anodidwow ~Ekwv Tepi TOV Tod 
TlatpoxAov tagov Kai tabty Tov gidov Tidy, Kai | Tig HEV Evvoiac 
avtov dtd Tio EAEews tiv tiuwpiav eionpatTopEvos, i} Toujoavta 5é boa 
MpOvVETO Toc ikelotg AMOdS0dG Kai Tagis AEWOAF Vat ovyywpav. 6 yap 
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[a. The problem] 


Enough of these things. What remains is for me to give an appropriate 
account of Achilles’ treatment of Hector, his dragging [his body] around 
the tomb of Patroclus, and what he did to the captives, throwing them on 
the funeral pyre. Socrates claims that these things are not said truthfully 
of a man who was the son of a goddess and of the very reasonable Peleus 
and who traced his ancestry to Zeus and was raised by the wise Chiron.”” 


[b. Reply: Achilles and Hector] 


It was said by the ancients themselves that the Thessalians had a 
custom of this sort (and the poet of Cyrene is witness to this: 


Long has a Thessalian hero 
dragged around the tombs of the dead their murderers 
[Callimachus frag. 588, Pfeiffer]), 


and that Achilles, in undertaking the ritual for Patroclus, adopted this 
usage. If Hector as well dragged Patroclus’ corpse, in order to 


chop head from shoulders with the sharp bronze 
and haul the corpse off to give to the dogs of Troy [J]. 17.126-127], 


and Achilles was not ignorant of this (for he had learned it when Iris said, 


brilliant Hector is eager to drag 

the body off, and his heart drives him to stick the head on a stake, 
after he cuts it from the gentle neck. 

Up! Dont lie there. May shame come on your heart, || 

that Patroclus should become a plaything for the dogs of Troy [J]. 
18.175-179]), 


how, then, does Achilles not assess appropriate punishment by dragging 
him around Patroclus’s tomb and honoring his friend in this way, extract- 
ing vengeance for his intentions by dragging him, but then again, because 





242. Rep. 3.391b-c. 
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TOLADTA HETPA Taic Mpdgeor Enaywv Kata TH SAnv Siknv évepyet Kai tiv 
TIpOvolav TWV Dewy. S10 Kai 6 ToNTIIS DINpE|ToOdvTA Taic TOV KpELTTOVWV 
BovArjoeotv abtov hhepwtepa mepi Tov “Extopa BovAeveoOai prot, we 
kal taic Eavtod xepolv Depametdoat TO Aeiyavov- 


tov & énei odv Suwai odoav kai Exptoav édaia, 
augi dé uv Papo Kadov Badov Sz xttova, | 
avtdc tov y’ Axtredc Aexéwv énéOnkev deipas [O. 587-589]. 


TAVTA Apa KATA TO TIPOOT|KOV adT@ LETPOV damodedoTal TA TEpi TOVG 
ameAOovtac Evepytjpata: Tov te yap gidov Stapepovtwe éetipnoev ov 
HOVOV KaTaywvLoduEvog TOV ToAguLOV, | GAAG Kai Tig Evvoiacg adbToOv 
Tis avooiov Sikny eiompakdapevoc: Kai ad mad TH Torepiw tic bBpews 
GpoiBny tiv Te Tepi Tov IIpiayov giiavOpwriav Kai tiv epi adtov 
Oepaneiav éoxatnv kateBadXeto. 

Ilepi ye pty tov éni TH Mupa O~ayévtwv TooodToV | PyTEoV, STL KATA 
Mev TO PatvopEvov Tt} Te Tepl TOV TlatpoKAov avt@ tit} Kai Sta TovTwv 
Tehéws ovpmenArpwrtat, Kai obdév mepi éxeivoug wpdoTepov Empakév 
tt, ei MoAEplovs Svtac abtovdcs Monep Tov GAAWV ToS TpOOTLYOVTASG 
anéxtetvev. Ti yap av dStapepot Mpd¢ TH Mvpa TodTO Ta||Oeiv i Mpdc TH 
TOTAL; TG Se ODK Guetvov Expakav Und Tod MUpdc ApdSnv avdtoic Tov 
OWLATWV APavioBEVTWY, 7} UT TOV ONpiwv onapatToLEvol Kai TabTA TH 
Avkdovi Maoxovtes, IPOs Sv grow 6 AyidXevc; | 


évtav8oi viv Keioo pet’ ixOvotv, of 0 wTEtAi<s 
ai’ aroArypnoovtat axndéec [® 122-123]. 
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he did not carry out what he proposed, giving him back to his people and 
allowing him to be buried? He who moderates his actions in such a way 
acts entirely in accord with justice and the providence of the gods. For this 
reason, the poet says that, in obedience to the wills of the greater ones, his 
intentions with regard to Hector are gentler than they might have been, so 
that he even cares for the corpse with his own hands: 


When the maids had washed him and anointed him with oil 

and wrapped a lovely cloak and chiton around him, 

Achilles himself picked him up and laid him on the bier [II. 
24.587-589]. 


Thus all the things done for the departed were done by Achilles in the mea- 
sure appropriate to him: he honored his friend greatly by not only fighting 
his enemy but also inflicting justice upon that enemy for his unholy inten- 
tion. And again, he compensated the enemy for the outrage both by his 
kindness to Priam and by giving the last rites to Hector’s corpse. 


[c. Reply: The sacrifice of the captives] 


The following is to be said with regard to those whose throats were 
cut on the pyre: taken literally,?47 through these things the honors done 
by Achilles to Patroclus are finally completed, and [Achilles] did noth- 
ing more cruel to them than if?“ he had killed them as enemies, just like 
any of the others he encountered. What difference would it make whether 
someone suffered this fate on the pyre || or by the river? How, in fact, were 
they not actually better off, since their bodies were entirely destroyed by 
fire and not torn apart by beasts, suffering the fate of Lycaon, to whom 
Achilles says, 


Now lie there with the fish that will 
feel nothing as they lick the blood from your wound [II. 
21.122-123]? 





243. Kata Lev TO Patvopevov (“on the surface” or “taken literally”) here is taken 
up below (215 [K152,7]), where Proclus introduces Syrianus’s “more secret” interpre- 
tation. 

244. Restoring the awkward (but legible) construction corrected by Kroll (and 


followed by E). 
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Eidédeixai tov amoppyntotepov b110 Tod KaOnyeLovoc NUM@V TeHewpNLEVwV 
Kav TovTOLs TOUoaoVal LVLNY, PITEOV STL Toa 1] Tepi TI TUpay exeivny 
Tod Aythhéwe | Tpaypateia peitat TOV Mapa Toic Beoupyoic Tis WoxiIC 
anaGavatiopov eicg tiv xwptotiy wiv avayovoa tiv tod TatpoKAou 
oxy. SiO Kai OTS TPO TIS MUpds emtkadeioBat A€yeTat Tov<s aveLoUG, 
Boppav Kai Zepvpov [Y 195], iva Kai TO @atvopuevov Sxnua Sta Tic 
ELPAVOG Av|TWV KIVI}OEWS TLXN Tis MpeTovoNs Departeiac, Kai TO ToUTOU 
Beotepov dpavac KabapOf Kai eic tiv oikeiav dnoKataotH Ae, b710 
TOV depiwv Kai TOV CeAnvaiwv Kal TOV HALAK@V abya@v davehKopEvoV, WG 
TOV POI Tic TWV Dev, Kai Mavvvyos emtoTtevdetv Tapadedotat TH MUP: | 


Xpvoéov Ek KpNTipos, éhov détac duqucv7edAov, 
oxi KtkAjoKwv TatpoxAijos detXoio ['¥ 219, 221]. 


LOVOVODLXL KNPUTTOVTOG TLiv Tob ToMTOD, Kai StL Mepi TV Tod girov 
WoxTVV 1] Mpaypateia Tod AytAhEwes Tv, GAN od | TEpi TO PatvopEvov LOVoV, 
Kal Ott Mavta OvEBOAIKWS adT@ MapeiAnmtat, Kai 6 ypvoots KpaTi)p Tis 
TNYAS TOV WoXoy, Kai 1) Omovd! Tic ExeiWev danoppoiac Kpeittova Cwiv 
EMOXETEVOVONGS TH LEPLKA] WY}, Kai 1] MUP Tic Axpavtov Ka||Hapotytos 
Tis eig TO A~aves Tepiayetv ANd TOV OWpLaTwV SvvapLLevns: 

Kal dAwWS TOAAG Tig Hmovoiag TavTHS AdBot Tic Av TeKNpLa Toi Tod 
KaOnyEeLOvos LOv EvtTvXwv. ToLtavTns dé Tis Mepi TOV TlatpoKAov ovens 
Oepameiac obk av and | TpdTIOD Tic AEyot Kai Tovs SWSeKa TOUTOUG TOG 
IPOS TH] Mvpa opayevtac Worep dtadodc ovvteTaxOat TH Tob TatpdkAov 
WUXI, TO HHyeLoviKoy adtijs Tod AythAEwe eiddTOG Kai Pepattevoavtos. S10 
Kal TOV AptOLOV TODTOV Ws OiKELOTATOV Toic EmecBat LEAAOVOLV Kal Taic 
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Furthermore, if we are to mention here the more secret doctrines of 
my guide [Syrianus], we should say that the whole treatment of Achilles’ 
pyre imitates the procedures of the theurgists for immortalizing the soul 
and leads the soul of Patroclus up to the life separate from the body. This is 
why Achilles, standing before the pyre, is said to call on the winds Boreas 
and Zephyr [JI. 23.195], so that the manifest vehicle [of the soul]*4° may 
receive appropriate treatment through their visible movement and the 
more divine vehicle may be invisibly purified and reestablished in its own 
domain, drawn up by the aerial, lunar, and solar rays, as one of the gods 
says somewhere.”“° He is also said to pour libations on the pyre all night, 


from a golden krater, dipping with a two-handled cup, 
calling on the soul of wretched Patroclus [I]. 23.219, 221]. 


Here the poet as good as proclaims to us both that Achilles’ actions were 
concerned with the soul of his friend, not with his physical part, his body,”4” 
and that everything he does is done symbolically, the golden krater sym- 
bolizing the source of souls, the libation, the pouring forth from above that 
channels a greater life to the partial soul, and the pyre, || the immaculate 
purity that is able to lead souls from their bodies into the invisible. 

In general, one would find many proofs of this hidden meaning in 
perusing the works of my guide. Moreover, if this is the sort of care taken 
over Patroclus, one might say appropriately that the twelve whose throats 
are cut at the pyre are placed as attendants to the soul of Patroclus, for 
Achilles recognized, and was paying service to, that soul’s quality of lead- 
ership.?4* Thus he also chose the number [twelve], both because it was the 





245. See Sheppard 1980, 76-77, on the @atvouevov dynua and the Qetepov 
6xnUa as two separate astral bodies (and not, as one might have expected, and as F. 
asserts, simply the physical body and a single astral body). See n. 247 below. 

246. Cf. Or. chald. frag. 61 des Places. Note that the formula wc mov @noiv tic TV 
Oewv generally marks a citation of the Chaldaean Oracles, but the present passage has 
not been so treated by the editors of the oracles. 

247. Translation from Sheppard 1980. 

248. F. (173 n. 1) took this to mean that Achilles was celebrating Patroclus as a 
representative of the rational part of the soul, t6 jyepovikov (“the leading part,’ a 
commonplace in the Stoa, with Platonic precedents), and so gave him appropriate 
treatment. In context, however, it seems that what is at stake should be a quality spe- 
cific to Patroclus’s soul. 
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Ttavtehéot Tpoo|Sotc dvetevov Twv Dewy érteheEato. 

TlohAod dpa dei Kata Tiva Tig woys MpOTHTa Setviy Kal ayprotTnTa 
tabta éxeivoc, GAN’ od Kata Tivac iepatikods Deopods Tepi Tac TMV ev 
TOAEUW TEAEVTNOAVTWV WOXAG APWPLOLEVODG Amaoav TIV Tpaypateiav 
TavtTnv MpaypatevoaocBat. unt obv brepn|paviav abt@ Oew@v te Kai 
avOpwrnwv éyKak@pev unte damiotopev, ei Vedc Mv maic Kai IIndéwe 
Kai Xeipwvoc paOntis toibdr’ émpakev. ta pev yap we Tis SANs Siknes 
otoxatouEevoc, Ta Se TMoAg“ov vou, TA Se iepaic LEBdSoIg xPwpEVOG 
énpatev. év drnaot & 6 mounts TA WETPA Tij< | LILT}OEWs TeAEwcs SteowoatTo. 

Ta pev 57) mpd¢ “Opnpov PrAEnovta TWV LwKpatikdv éyKANPATwv 
Totavtns <dv> amavtioews tvyxavor ei 6& Onoéa tic Kai TeipiPovv 
eiddyol TOV ToTwV emi TI Tic Edévync apnaynv wpynKotac i eic 
Atdov katehndvBotac, | taxa av kai tadta uvOtKkwtepov Aeyoueva THs 
TIpeTovons abiwoatpev Dewpiac, Aeyovtec Tob dpavoics KahAous Kai <ov> 
Tob Eu~avods EpaoTtas yEevouEevous TOVG Hpwas TobTOUS LELVBoAOYioBat 
tH te EXévyv rprakévat kai eic Atdov metopedo8ar, KaKeiPev ad TOV Lev 
dv bynrovotav bg’ || "“HpaxAéovg aviy8an, tov dé abtod Tov Katapeivat 
TIPOG TO Avavtes Eavtov émidodvat Tic Dewpiacg Advvatrjoavta. 

Ei dé Kai GAAwWS Mw Exel TA Totadta, TAG Ounpikiic oby dntetat 
TLOUGEWG, TOIc Te DEoicg Mavtaxod Kai Toc KpEitTOOL Uw | yeveotv Kai 
Taic pwikaic Cwaic TO mpemov anodovons Kata TH pipNoty, Kai TA LEV 
anoppyntotepov éevderEapevns, Ta Sé Kai adto0ev odv v@ Kai Emory 
Tlepi TOUTWV Tac Sidakzdons, Kai ovdév AtoAEtMovoNs yévoc TwV SvTwWV 
adtepevvytov, ad’ Exaota Kata trv Eavtwv TaEw éevepyodvta | Mpdc TE 
eavTa kai TA GAAa Tapadidovons. 
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most appropriate for those who were to attend and because it is conse- 
crated to the perfect processions of the gods.*4” 

Therefore, he did not by any means perform these actions out of some 
terrible cruelty or savagery of the soul, rather than according to certain 
fixed hieratic rules concerning the souls of those who have died in battle. 
Let us not accuse him of contempt for gods and men, nor let us be unwill- 
ing to believe that he did such things, even though he was the son of a god- 
dess and of Peleus and the student of Chiron. Some of them he did aiming 
at universal justice, some according to the customs of war, and some using 
hieratic procedures. The poet has perfectly respected the rules of imitation 
in all of this. 


[d. Other myths] 


Socrates’ accusations regarding Homer might meet with an answer 
of this sort. Moreover, if one of the poets should bring in Theseus and 
Perithous going off to seize Helen or going down to Hades, perhaps we 
might find these stories with their extremely mythic mode of expression 
to be worthy of examination as well, saying that it was as lovers of invisible 
beauty and not the visible that these heroes are said in the myths to carry 
off Helen and go to Hades and that [Theseus] was brought back by Heracles 
|| because of his highmindedness and the other somehow remained there 
through his inability to devote himself to the uphill task of contemplation. 

If the situation is somewhat different with these last examples, this 
does not impinge on the Homeric poetry, which everywhere gives their 
due to the gods, to the ranks of those greater than ourselves, and to the 
lives of the heroes in its imitation [pipnotc] of them, indicating some 
things more secretly and teaching us others straightforwardly, with intel- 
ligence and authoritative knowledge, and leaving no class of beings unex- 
plored, but depicting each acting in a manner appropriate to its own class, 
both toward members of that class and toward others. 





249. Phdr. 246e-247a. 
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<BiBiiov B> 


‘Ott mavtaxod TOV “Opnpov we ityeHova mao7N¢ || 
dAnVeiac 6 TAatwv eiw8ev yepaiperv [Sevtepov]. 


‘A pév toivev d7ép Ounpov dvvatov Aéyetv mpdc tac | év IloAtteia 
Tov LwKpatous emtotdoetc, Toradta av ein. Made Sé ad a GAANS apxiic 
deikvbwuer, we dpa kai adtoc 6 TAdtwv tohAaxod, <mavtayod> péev odv 
we eineiv, cionoteitat TOV “Opnpov kai gidov ryeitat Kal aptupa KaAei 
T@V Eavtod Soypatwv, TOTE Lev TIPO TMV dmOdei—Eewv WoTtEp | cic Beiav 
QTUNV Avap~epwv TiVv TovTOV Pwviv TIv TOV PNONOoLEVwV dANVeEtav, 
tote dé HETA TAG amodei~Elc AvedeyKTOV ATOgaivwy TI EMLOTHLNV EK TIC 
‘Opnpov Kpicews, Tote Sé Kal Ev LEGOIS Toic Tepl TWV SvTwV Adyots ET” 
ad||tOV dvaTteuTwv TI Tis Bewpias amdons apy. 

"Ev Maidwvt [94d] pev yap, Sov Stag~epovtwe 6 LwKpatng¢ tiv Eavtod 
(wiv avanhot Kai Mav TO Tig emtotHNs MAdTOG dvoiyet Toic Eavtot 
(nrwtaic, todXoic Sr TLow Kai Mavto|Samoic AOyotg KatadnodpEvos, ws 
dpa GAAn ev EoTtv 1 Appovia TOV owLdTwv, GAN dé 1] Woxi\¢ Pvotc, Kai 
diéCevktat tadta kat’ ovoiav aw aAAHAwv, TeAevtov enti Tovde TOV TMoUnTIYV 
Kata@evyet Kal Toic Exeivov PLAC EVAPYEOTATOLG TEKUNPIOIG KYPWLEVOG 
étnpnpevny énideikvvot trv | wvyiy Tis Mepi TO COMPA TwV Kpdoewv 
appoviac. TO yap Stapayopevov, Pnoiv, Tpd¢ Ti Ev TH oTVEt TeTAyLEVNV 
Cwiyv Ktvovpévny Kai A€yov: tethaOt 61 Kpadin, Mavtws Tov KaTa Pvotv 
étyddaktat Tovtov TMpdc 6 dSiapayetat, Kai TO KateEaviotduevov Tob 
owpatos ovK dv év TH OMpatt | Ti bndOTAOW ~xoL Kai obTW 517 Tpoiwy 
6 YwKpatnys Kai OvTtEpatvopEvos, STL THv Ovolav Tis Woxiis ETEPAV XPT] 
PAvat Tis TOD CWLLATOG dppLOViac, MoTEp cic APUKTOV dAvayKNV KaTaKhEiwv 
TOV obuTavTa AOyov- oUTE yap dv, Prov, Ounpw Oeiw nomtH tabTH 
Aéyovtes Spol|Aoyoipev obte Hiv avbtoic [95a]. moAAoD dpa Sei tiv 
‘Ounpov Kpiow atindCety, trv mpdc abtov Stagwviav ev iow Toig MavTEh@s 
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Book 225° 


(1) Plato is accustomed everywhere to celebrate Homer as the guide 
to all truth 


What one can say against Socrates’ objections to Homer in the Repub- 
lic would, then, be things of this sort. Starting again from another point, 
let us now show how Plato himself in many passages—one might rather 
say everywhere—adopts Homer and considers him a friend and calls him 
as a witness to his own opinions, sometimes before his demonstrations, 
attributing the truth of what is about to be said to Homer’s voice as to a 
divine utterance, and sometimes after the demonstrations, revealing that 
the knowledge imparted is unimpeachable according to the judgment of 
Homer, and sometimes in the midst of the discussion of things that truly 
exist, attributing to him || the origin of his whole doctrine.”*! 

In the Phaedo [94b-d], where in particular Socrates unfolds his 
own [intellectual] life and opens the whole breadth of his knowledge to 
his disciples, after having established securely by many and varied argu- 
ments that the harmony that exists in bodies is one thing and the nature 
of the soul is another, and that these are fundamentally different from one 
another, he finally takes refuge in this poet and, using his words as clear 
evidence, demonstrates that the soul is transcendent over the harmony of 
mixtures relating to the body. For, he says, what opposes itself to the life 
seated and animated in the chest and says “Bear up, my heart” [Od. 20.17], 
is in any case by nature entirely separate from that with which it struggles, 
and that which rebels against the body could not have its existence in the 
body. Going on in this way and finally declaring that it is necessary to say 
that the substance of the soul is something different from the harmony 
of the body, he nails down the entire discussion as if with an inescapable 
conclusion and says, “If we were to speak thus, we would neither be in 
agreement with Homer the divine poet nor with ourselves” [95a]. He is far 
from scorning the judgment of Homer, then, and he equates disagreement 





250. A new beginning. Proclus will establish Plato’s admiration for and imitation 
of Homer (chs. 1-3), then turn to the criticisms in the Phaedrus and in book 10 of the 
Republic. 

251. It is striking that this would serve well as a description of Proclus’s Christian 
contemporaries’ use of scripture (as “prooftexts”), but in fact the description does not 
match Plato’s use of Homer very well at all. 
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advvatotc TIWELEVOG. GAAG LTV TPOOTIyOPOV EavT@ Kai Pidov EvoutCev Ev 
Toic Tepi woyxi|¢ AOyotc 6 TiVv TPdc EaVTOV dvappLOOTiay TIS TIPS EKEivov | 
ovdev dtagépetv ryobpevoc. 

"Ev 62 toicg Nopoic Petotatov te avtov ToT amoKadel, KaBaTep 
ddAotc GAAO TL TMV OvOLATWV, Kal TOUTW TO Beiov TPOOT}KEtv OidLEVOG: 
gouxev yoov, gnoiv, obtos 6 TomnTI|s Betotatoc yeyovevat: || Kai Tepi TiS 
TOV TOAttetov pLETaBoAfs Stakeyopevoc, Kal StIws €k Ti} TATPOVOLLIKT}S 
emlloTaoias Eig TOUTO TO OYALA TMPOT|AVOV TOV avOpwrwv <oi> oiKtopLOL 
ddaoKwv [3.676a sqq.], mavtaxod tiv Opnpov paptupiav mpooti®now, 
Kai téhog | eig Maoav TomtiKi Try EvOeov piav edenpiav tiv pEylotHV 
diétetvev- 


Oeiov yap odv di Kai TO TONTLKOV Ov yévos duvwSodv TOAA@Y 
TOV Kat’? GANOElav yeyovotwv ovv TloLt Xapiot kai Movoatc 
épantetat Exaotote [3.682a]. 


"Ev 62 t@ Mivwi tiyv epi | tobde tod fpwos Kpiot fv goxev “Ounpos 
étnyovuevoc éndayet- Kai Odvooeiag év Nexvia ducafovta xpvooiv 
OKiTtpov ~xovta netoinkev [319d], Kai Sti ypvoodv oxKijnTpov OvdEv 
adXo i tiv Tadeiav A€yet Tob Mivwoc fh evOvve tiv Kprytnv [320d]. Kai 
obk év tobtw TH dtalhoyw pOvov Ounpw xpritat udptupt Tic Tepi Tob 
Mivwocg iotopiac, GAG Kai €v Nopotc [1.624a] ypaguv- 


ua@v obdv KaB’ “Ounpov A€éyetc ws Tod Mivw gott@vtos Sv évatov 
ETOUG TIPdc Ti TOD TMaTpdG EKdOTOTE GUVOVOIAV Kal KATA TAS 
nap’ ékeivov Pas taic 16|AEotww bu@v VEvtos Tov vOuOUG; 


kal Awe Tavtayod Tiv Mepi TOV Hpwwv adVetav tap’ Ounpov Soxipacet 
pavOdvetv. 

Ev 6€ t@ Topyia peta tov todAods Kal paKpovds dyavac, obs UmEP 
owppoovvns te Kai Ths GAANS ApeETic andong Mpdc TOV KahAuKAea 
dinywvioato, poPov | dtekevor perAAwv, od wOVov dAAA Adyov Sdvta, 
Ka8amep Pnoiv adtdc, Kal tov év Atdov dStkaot@v dtayvnpovevoetv Kai 
Tis ag’ Evdc TraTpd¢ ic TpEic SnpLOVpytKdc Lovadacs TMV Dewv TIPOdSOU 
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with him with the utterly impossible.”°? Indeed, he thought Homer to be 
in agreement with himself and dear to him, in what he said about the soul, 
judging that there was no difference between being out of harmony with 
Homer and being out of harmony with himself. 

In the Laws he calls him “the most divine poet”?°? as if he thought 
“divine” appropriate to him just as other epithets are to others. He says that 
Homer in any case seems to have been the most divine poet. || When he 
speaks of the transformations of societies and demonstrates how human 
communities have progressed from patriarchal authority to the pres- 
ent pattern, Plato constantly evokes the testimony of Homer and finally 
extends his highest praise to all inspired poetry: 


The race of poets is also divine, and when they sing they regularly 
touch on a great deal that actually occurs, with the help of some of 
the Graces and the Muses. [Leg. 3.682a] 


In the Minos, explaining Homer's evaluation of this hero, he adds that 
“in the nekyia of the Odyssey he depicted him as a judge of the dead with a 
golden scepter” and that “the golden scepter is nothing other than Minos’s 
education, by which he governed Crete” Min. 319d, 320d]. This is not the 
only dialogue in which he uses Homer as a witness to the story of Minos, 
but he does the same in the Laws, where he writes: 


You do not mean to say, do you, with Homer, that Minos used to 
go to visit his father every nine years and established the laws for 
your cities based on his father’s utterances? [Leg. 1.624a-b] 


Generally and throughout his works Plato sanctions learning the truth 
about the heroes from Homer. 

In the Gorgias, after many long arguments with Callicles over modera- 
tion and all the other sorts of virtue, when he is about to tell a myth (which 
is not a myth at all, he asserts, but a true story [Aoyoc]) and to speak of 
the judges in Hades and the procession of the gods from a single father to 
the three demiurgical monads and of the division of their inheritance in 





252. Following F. and deleting Kroll’s question mark in 155,22. 

253. As E points out, Proclus seems to have mistakenly transferred the expression 
from the Jon (530b, cf. 225 [K158], below) to the passage under discussion in the Laws 
(3.682a), where poets in general are praised. 
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kai tis év TM Tavti StakANnpwoews, and Tis Ounpikiis dDenynoews Tac 
Tis DeouvBiac dpyac kataBahAe|tal- WoTtep yap “Ounpos AEyet, Stevei- 
wavto thy dp||xiv 6 te Zedc Kai 6 Hooeda@v kai 6 WAovtwv [523a]- 
kai pixpov botepov dtkaotiv <év> Atdov KkabiCwv tov Mivw taic woxaic 
Th Opnpov epi abtod diSackahiav wo EvOeov mpootiOnot [526c]. ew 
héyetv Sti Kai twv év ‘Atdov | dStcawtnpiwv map’ éxeivov Tacs Apoppac 
elAngev: dAAG TODTO HEV Kai eioadOiIc LETIUWLEV. 

év d& TH LwKpdtovg damodoyia [41a] Kai mepi tig AnEews Av elyev 
evdeikvvTal Kai Tis MPdc abtTOV OvvTdEEws: 


i abd Opgei ovyyevéoBat Kai ‘Howdy kai Ounjpy éni noow av 
tic SéEarto | budv; 
éy@ pév yap moAAAaKtc e0edw TeOvavat, ei TADTA EoTIV GANGA. 


Tig ODV ENXAVT] Ei] Obxi COPdV Svtws TA Bia yeyovevat TOV TOLOdTOV 
vouicety, Tpdc Sv Kai abTds APopa Kai Sv CyAwTOv Iyyeitat THs év Atdov 
Angews bmdpyxetv; TO yap eic tiv dpoiav éxeivw Taki anoKatalotivat 
Lakdptov Svtwe drodauBavetv Amdons HEV aAdTOV EmLoTHUNS, andons dé 
apetijs émnmBodov yeveoOat Laptupel. 

Ev 6& ab TH LvpTooiw (Kai yap TMV évtabOa yeypaypevwv davap- 
VIJOWLEV NUds avTOVG) dvtiKpUS Kai THV OAV adTOD MpaypLateiav ato8av- 
pace Kai CnAwTI eivai Pnow Toic | EuPpoot 


kai gig “Ounpov anoPréyas Kai ‘Hoiodov kai tods aAAovc 
ayaBovs nomtas CnA@V, doa Exyova KaTadEiToOVOLV, a EKEivOIc 
aBavatov KAEOG Kal LVMNV TMapéxetar avbtTa Totatta d6vta 
[209d]. 


TtohAOd dpa dei ta Opnpov toujpata Kai tov dAAwv Soot | Tic EvOEOv 
KeKotvwvi}Kaot pavias (obtot yap av Sryov Kai dyaBoi mpocayopevowto 
TOUTal) Tpita TavTEeAMs ano Tij¢ || dANPEias Kai Pavtaciav Tapeyoueva 
TiS yvM@oews TMV SvTwV TyyeioBal, CrAWTa Kai GEtouvnLOvevTa adTa 
TWELEVOS eivat Kai Stavoiac ov Tij¢ EMITLXOVONS yevvnata. 

Evdet@ “Iwvita te GAda eEupvei tovde tov nomi Kai mapa|Kkehevetat 
TAVTOS HAAAOV abT@ ovyyeveoBat Kai AmMoAavEtv Tig VoEepac abTOD Kai 
ETLOTNMOVIKHS VENyNnOEWwWS: 
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the universe [523a], he lays down the fundamentals of his myth about the 
gods under Homer's guidance. “For,” he says, “just as Homer says, Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Pluto divided up their || domain” [523a], and a little later, 
when he sets Minos up as a judge for the souls, he adds Homer's teaching 
about him and takes that teaching as inspired [526c]. I omit the fact that 
he has taken the essentials of the judgments in Hades from Homer, but we 
shall come back to that. 

In the Defense of Socrates, he reveals Homer’s fate and talks of being 
with him: 


What would one of you give to meet Orpheus and Hesiod and 
Homer? 

If these things are true, I wish to die many times over. [Plato, Apol. 
Ala] 


By what means is it possible to think that such a man, to whom even 
Socrates looks up and whom he judges to be enviable for his lot in Hades, 
should not have been truly wise concerning the divine? The fact that he 
considers returning to the same rank as Homer to be true blessedness 
bears witness that Homer was one who achieved all wisdom and all 
virtue. 

And again in the Symposium—let us remind ourselves of what is writ- 
ten there—he openly expresses his wonder at Homer's treatment of his 
material and says that it is to be emulated by the wise: 


and [anyone], looking to Homer and Hesiod and the other good 
poets, would be envious of the progeny they leave behind them, 
which are such as to bring to their parents eternal remembrance 
and glory. [Plato, Symp. 209d]. 


The poems of Homer, then, and the other poets who have a share of 
divine madness (and indeed one might as well simply call them the “good 
poets”), Plato is far from considering to be simply “third from the || truth, 
and purveyors only of phantoms of the knowledge of things that are, since 
be takes them to be worthy of emulation and citation and to be the off- 
spring of no ordinary intelligence. 

In the Jon he sings the praises of the poet in various ways and recom- 
mends above all else learning from him and enjoying his intellectual and 
knowledgeable guidance: 
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Gua dé kai dvaykaiov eivat év te GAAOtg Tomtaic Statpipetv 
ToAXOIc Kai ayaBoic, kai 51 Kai wadtota EvOUNpY TO apiotw kai 
DeLtotATw TMV TOUNTOY, Kai | TiV TOUTOU Stavotav EkLavOdvety, 
Li] HOvov Ta Er, CnAwWTOV goTtVv [530b]. 


"Ek 67) TOUTWV Te Kal TOV TOLOVTWV amdvtTwv Ev Exeivo OVVAayAaywLEY, 
OTL Kal TPOOTYOPOV EavT@ Tov “Ounpov 6 TAdtwv bmeiAngev eivat Kai 
Hyepova Kai SiSdoKadrov od | HV Tpaywdtotot@v LOvov (TobTwV HEV yap 
gotw ka’ Soov got mtuNtIs HyeHwv), AAG THV Ev POGOgia SoyLATwV 
Kal TOUTWV TWV LEYloTwV. ei yap év LEV Toi Tepl DeWv Adyotc Kal Tepi 
TiS TpITTHS TMV SnuLOVpy@v Stavoytis Kai Tepi Twv év ‘Atdov Angewv Kai 
Tlept THs woytKis ovoiac | év adtov avameumet Ti aitiav thc Pewpiac, 
andavtwv dé tomta@v Petatov anoKahet Kai CnrAwtov Toic EuPpoovw Kai 
Meta tiv evtedOev amahAayiyv tiv Mpd¢ adTOV GvVOVOIAV TEpi TOAAOD 
TiWeo8at ovvopodoyei, Ms OD TavTi KaTAPavIis EoTLV TI Te GANV adTOD 
Cwiyv amtodexopevos Kai trv moinlow domaCopevos Kai iv goxev Tepi TOV 
OvTwv Kpiotv OiKELoObLEVOS; 

Mh toivuv éx tov év TloAtteia yeypapevwv éerraipwpeba A€yetv, StL 
Ths Opnpov diaocxkahiag 6 TAdtwv éotiv kathyopos, undé Sti Kata TH 
AVTA ToIc COGLOTaic Kai | TV TOUTOL TpaypaTeiav eidwAOTIOLOV dTO@aiveEt, 
unde SAwcdtapéepeoBat tov avdpac brohapBavwyev. Kai yap ékeivos || 
éevOovotatwv Kai tnd Tav Movodv avabakyevduevoc epi TWV Beiwv 
Has avadiSdoxet kai Tov avOpwrivwv tpaypatwv. tadta 6 TAdtwv taic 
averEyKTOIG Tis EMLoTHUNS HEVdSoIs KaTeEdtOaTO Kai Sid TMV dTOdEi~ewv 
évapyéotepa | Toic MoAOIc HUdV KatéotNOEV, Oi Kai Ti} TOLAVTHS SeOuEBa 
BonBeiac eic tiv TOV SvTWV KaTAVONOLY. 


Ata tivas aitias év HoAtteia tiv Opnpov 
MOiNOL we averitSetov akovetv Toic veots anedoKi-| 
[acev. 


Ei dé toic br abT@ vopolETH TPEPopEvotc Kai KATA TO TPWTLOTOV Ei50G 
TiS Gwijc Tehetovpevoic GBatov te tiv woxty éxelv dgeidovot andons 
Ttoikthiag Kal Tis évavtiac StaWEcews TH KAA® <kai> TH ayaW@ kai mpd¢ 
LOVOV TOV TIS dapETis Spov anoPreretv davappootds ~éottv 1 Totabtn | 
didacKahia, Tio Hev AnAOTHTOS Tov Oeiwv TodvEldh TMapanetdopata 
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it is enviable to have to spend time with the many good poets, and 
particularly with Homer, the best and the most divine of poets, 
and to learn not only his verses but his meaning. [Plato, Jon 530b]. 


From these passages and all the others like them, let us make this one 
point, that Plato took Homer to be in harmony with himself and to be a 
guide and teacher not only for makers of tragedies (still, let him be their 
leader [as well], inasmuch as he is an imitator), but also a teacher of the 
doctrines of philosophy and of the greatest among those doctrines. If, in 
his discourses about the gods and the tripartite division among the demi- 
urges and the lots assigned in Hades and the substance of the soul, Plato 
traces the source of his theories to Homer, and if he calls Homer the most 
divine of poets and an object of imitation for the wise, and if he admits that 
after becoming free of this life he places great value on being with Homer, 
how can it be anything but perfectly clear to all that he approved of every- 
thing about the life of the poet, embraced his poetry, and adopted as his 
own Homer's judgment concerning the things that exist? 

Let us not, then, be induced to say, on account of what is written in the 
Republic, that Plato denounces the teachings of Homer, nor that he makes 
out his treatment of his material to be productive of illusions (as he does 
with the sophists), nor, finally, that the two men are utterly at odds. 

Homer, for his part, || delivers to us his teachings on divine and human 
things while raised by the Muses to a state of ecstasy. Plato established 
these things solidly by the irrefutable methods of systematic thought and 
by his expositions made them clearer for most of us, who need help of this 
sort in order to comprehend those things that truly exist. 


(2) What are the reasons why, in the Republic, Plato judged the poetry 
of Homer unfit to be heard by the young? 


Given that such teaching**‘ is unsuitable for those raised by the law- 
maker and brought to perfection in the very first life of the soul,”°> need- 
ful as they are of keeping their souls inaccessible to all diversity and to 
the disposition opposite to the good and beautiful, and of contemplating 
only the single goal of virtue—unsuitable, because it contrives varied and 





254. Le. Homer's. 
255. The three lives of the soul distinguished below (257-61 [K177,14-178,5]) 
offer some clarification of what is meant by the “first life” here. Cf. F ad loc. 
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UnXavnoapevn, tics dé brepPvodcs epi adt@v GANVElac Kai Tig EMeKEetva 
TOV KAAM@V Tavtwv dTdpEEws TA Patvopeva aioxpa Kai Ta Tapa Pvo 
TIPOKAAVHMATA ToMoapEevN, MWS Sta Tadta MpoorKet TV Opnpuciv 
Bewpiav | dtouxie tic TAatwvixiic pthooogiac, ei wi] Kai Tv abtob 
tob IlAdtwvocg mpaypateiav dtiotavety tic TAdtwvocg émtotihuns 
avetoueda; Kata yap TOV adTOV Adyov Kai TavTHV Oipat Toi év Exeivy TH 
ToAtteia Tadevonéevoic obdatf MpooHKovoay amogaivetv Svvatov. Kai 
TMS yap av mpéttot | Toig KatHKOoIG HEV EoLEVOIG TMV TOD vo"OBETOU 
MPOOTAYPLATWY, dyutyh SE TPdG Taoav KaKiav TI GwiV TPOOTNOOLEVOIG, 
vobdv dé Kai émotHNy iyeLova Tis GANS EmttndSevoews Momoopevote, 
akovetv Opacvpdayou pEev tod cogiotod || BdeAvpwtatov danoKahobdvtos 
Tov cogwtatov [Rep. 1.338d], Kaddtkhéovg dé HAWiovs tobs cwppovac 
mpooayopevovtos [Gorg. 491e], abtod dé XwKpatous tiv Hdoviy ayaGov 
h€yovtosg Kai MpooKatacKkevacovtosc, dAAov dé dAAO Tt PVEVyo|LEVOU 
TOV Ev Toi StadOyols KATA TIV PatvonEevny LiuNoww TpoBeBANLEVwy; 
‘Ohwg yap povoetdeic eivat xpi] Tods Tepi THV SvTWV Adyous Kai AMAA 
kai dutyeic Tpdg TA AVTIKEiLEva TAS DENYNOELS TMV Ekel THEPOLEVWV VEWV 
Kai KaWapevovoas amdons pEev auPiBoriac, andongs dSé touctriac, | andons 
dé Tis Evavtiacs Mpd¢ THV dpeTiv SiabEoews. MOT’ Odv 1] TOLAbTH TWV NA@V 
wipnotc, olav oi TAdtwvog mpoiotavtat Aoyot, Kai f ToAvELd|¢ EFaAAayr] 
Tov Soypdatwv tovtwv Kai ai mavtodanai tov StadeKktiK@v aywvwv 
eMlyElploEls MpdG TO Eidocg ekeivo Tis TMadEeiag ovvapLooONoovTal, 
wiav | dmotyta Kai dpov Eva Cwijc dei peTaABEov, eidwAwv dé Tavtoiwv 
Kai Pavtaciag amdons éEnpnuevoy; dia taita yodv Kai 6 LwKpatng¢ év 
éxeivoic StaoKkepdpevos, dttotov eidoc A€Eews Av MpEeTtot Toic Map’ avTa 
TPEPOLEVOIC vEoIS Eig TIV Tepi TOV dvtwv dSidacKahiav, UdAtoTA LEV 
anooKkevaceoBat | tiv ppnticiy idéav tov AOywv TapaKkehevetat Kai TIS 
Toikthias THs ev TAVTH KAVapEvetv Tovs TonTAG, ei 8 dpa Kai Sot ptpoet 
TIPOOXpHoVat, Tov Kat’ apetiv Cwvtwv Kai LET’ EmoTHUNS Peyyouevwv 
mpototaoVat Seiv tiv Lipnoty, GAN od TOV PopTIKav Kai dyopaiwv HO@v 
obdé TOV TOAL|Ke~arwv Onpiwv oddé SAWS TOV EvavTiwv Toi ayaBoic. 
Ei toivvv Kai 1 tod TAdtwvoc abtn mpaypyateia navtodand pev efSn 
(wis Anotumobtat, méot dé Atodidwot 16 MpeTov Ev Toi AOyotg <Kai> 
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polymorphous screens for the unity of divine things and makes appar- 
ent obscenities and things contrary to nature veils for the transcendent 
truth concerning the divine and for the existence that transcends all beau- 
tiful things—how on this basis is it appropriate to banish the doctrine of 
Homer from Platonic philosophy, unless we are also willing to separate 
Plato's own treatment of his material from his wisdom? By this same rea- 
soning, I think it is possible to show that [Plato's] treatment of his material 
is in no way appropriate to those being raised in this society. How can it 
be fitting for those destined to obey the precepts of the lawmaker, who are 
going to keep their lives free of all evil and make intellect and systematic 
wisdom the guide of all their activity, to hear Thrasymachus the soph- 
ist || calling the wisest of men “absolutely disgusting;°° Callicles calling 
reasonable men “imbeciles,??5” Socrates himself calling pleasure a “good 
thing” and then demonstrating it,?°° or others expressing those many ideas 
that are put forth in the dialogues for dramatic reasons [and not as the 
actual views of Plato]? 

Accounts of the things that exist must, generally speaking, be uniform, 
and the instructions to the young being raised in Socrates’ society must be 
simple and unmixed with their opposites and pure of all ambiguity, of all 
diversity, and of the disposition contrary to virtue. Now, when are such 
imitation of characters as the writings of Plato present, and the polymor- 
phous variations of these ideas and the various kinds of strategies in the 
dialectical arguments, going to be brought into harmony with that form 
of education that always pursues a unified simplicity and a single end of 
life, transcending all images and all fantasy? For these reasons, indeed, 
Socrates, looking into this problem of what sort of discourse concern- 
ing the things that exist would be appropriate to the young people being 
raised in his society, first of all recommends excluding the mimetic form 
of discourse and purging the poets of the diversity inherent in it—and, 
if they should also have to use mimesis, they should produce imitations 
exclusively of those who live virtuously and speak with true knowledge, 
and not of gross and vulgar characters, many-headed beasts, or, generally 
speaking, people who are the antithesis of the good. 

Now, if Plato’s own style also represents various modes of life and 
assigns appropriate language to each and each speaks, within the limits of 





256. Rep. 1.338d. 
257. Gorg. 491e. 
258. Cf. Prot. 351c; Rep. 9.581c (Kroll’s suggestion). 
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228 PROCLUS ON POETICS AND THE HOMERIC POEMS 
pOeyyetat Womep év oKNvi Kat’ eovoiav ~kaotos, Kai 6 CO@ds Kai 
6 &pabrjc, Kai 6 || cwppwv Kai 6 d&KdAaOTOG, Kai 6 SiKALOTATOS Kai 6 
AStKWTATOSG, Kai 6 EMLOTHHWV Kal 6 CogLOTHs, ay@vec 5é Tavtoiot TWV 
év ptdooogia Soypatwv davaktivodvtat, Kai Tov Kai mIBavwtepot TMV TA 
ahnO KataoKevalovtwv eioiv oi tHv | avtiKEiLevwv bnEpnyopotvtec, 
Ts Av xwpav Exot Tapa TH vopwobETH Tis amMAfc ékeivng Kal voepdc 
ToAtteiac; Mas Sé od TA abTA Av Mdoxot Toc Opnpov ToujLaoty; Kai yap 
tabta dia tiv Toktriav tv HO@v od mpooLepLEBa Kai Sta THV Patvouevny 
eidwiorotiav. 6 adtd¢ obv Adyog Kai Tov | “Ounpov Hac ekBaddetv Tis 
TtoAttelas Kai TOV TTAdtwva avtov, wahAov dé ExdTEpov LEV TyELOva TIS 
(wis éxeivng Kai dpynyov amogaivetv, TO dé ptUNTiKOV aU@oTepwv Sid 
MAONS we eineiv Tio Exatépov Tpaypateiacg StijKov dnodoKipdacetv, we 
aAOTPLOV TIS Kat’ Exeivny TeAELOTHTOS. 

TloAka | yap tov devtépwv Kai tpitwv ayab@v Katadetotepa 
Ths Mpwtiotns Svta mMoAtteiag 6 Kat avtiv iotdyevog vopobEeTNS 
anooKevacetat- Aéyw dé oiov Ty TMV KTHUATWV Stavopty, fv év Nopots 
[5.737c sqq.] mapetArpapev, Tv Kata oyovg apuoviKods Tov dhwv 
dSiaipeoty, tiv Tov dpxovtwv | Toucthiay, TI idiav TOV Taidwv emtpéretav, 
Ti Sta Tig WEONS Tadeiav [2.672a sqq.]. dnavta yap tadta Toic pev KATA 
Ti devtépav modtteiav Biwoopevotc TavTOS UAAAOV EOTLV TPOOTIKOVTA, 
toic dé kal gic €xeivnv Ti MpwTtioTHv Kai ovpaviav Svtwe Tedetv WEAAOVOL 
obdapf av mpéttovta | pavein. tod yap 1 TOV KANpwv StaipEcic Toic MavTa 
KOLVG KEKTHHEVOIG Stagepet; TOD dé 1) LEPLOTH TWV Taidwv EmtoTacia TOIC 
KOLVoIg TMV ylyVOLEVwWV TaTpaotv; Tod Sé 1 EON Kal TA OVpTOOLA Kai 
oi madixol Xopoi Toic adidotpo~a Ta On Mavteh@c mpoPeBAnpEevotc 
Kai ovdév mpoodedpeva TwV | Ewbev enwdav; Ti obv dei Oavpdcery, ei 
kai oi TTAdtwvog Aoyot Tavtwv Hiv TOV KAA@V AEtL@vas aPBdvous || 
Tipoteivovtes Kai ai TOV KaTOXYWV Talc Movoaic nomtav mpaypateiat 
Th Mpwtioty Tv TOAITELov Ov StagepovOL; TO yap AMA® TO Trorkidov, 
Kai T@ povoetdei TO ToAvEtdés, Kai TH Tapadeiypatt TH¢ apiotys Cwijc 
TO LLUNTIKOV yévos | OdK dv ToTe TpOGapLOOBEin-: Tapadetypa Sé, Proiv 
6 LwKpatns, Todtteiac dpOic Kai TeA€ac ypaqouev. SO Kai Mavta abth 
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possibility, just as if they were on the stage, both the wise and the ignorant, 
the || reasonable and the undisciplined, the most just and the most crimi- 
nal, the wise man and the sophist, and all sorts of struggles are stirred up 
over philosophical doctrines, and in places those who argue just the oppo- 
site are more persuasive than those demonstrating the truth, how could 
this have any place for the lawmaker of this simple and intellectual state? 
And how would it not suffer the same fate as the poems of Homer? We are 
refusing to admit these as well on account of the diversity of their charac- 
ters and of their projection of images [and not reality]. And so, by the same 
reasoning, we will throw both Homer and Plato himself out of the state, or 
rather, make each of them a guide and leader for that sort of life, but reject 
the mimesis that penetrates, we may say, the whole style and approach of 
each, on the basis that it is alien to the perfection of that life. 

The lawmaker concerned with the highest society rejects many of the 
good things of the second and third orders as beneath that society. I mean, 
for example, the division of holdings we find in the Laws [5.737c], the 
division of the whole according to principles of harmony,”*? the diversity 
of magistrates [Leg. 6 passim], private care of children [Leg. 7 passim], and 
education through drunkenness,” for all these things are perfectly appro- 
priate to those who are going to live in the society of the second rank, 
while for those who are going to belong to this first and truly celestial 
society, they would not seem appropriate at all. What difference would a 
distribution of portions make for those who [already] own all things in 
common? And what use is the individual care of children for those who 
are the common fathers of all those born? And what place have drunk- 
enness and symposia and children’s dances for those who have shown 
that their character is entirely uncorrupted and that they have no need of 
charms from without? What wonder is it, then, if the dialogues of Plato, 
offering us “abundant meadows””°! || of all good things and the works of 
the poets possessed by the Muses should be out of harmony with the first 
of societies? The diverse could never be in harmony with the simple, the 
polymorphous with the uniform, the mimetic genre with the model of 
the best life. “For,” Socrates says, “We are drafting the model of a true and 





259. FE refers this, no doubt correctly, to the discussion of the distribution of prop- 
erty at Leg. 5.737e1-738b1. 

260. Cf., e.g., Leg. 2.671a-672d. 

261. Soph. 22a. 
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TIPO AkpiPetav TA dyad PEpovteEc AmodidopEY, TH Evwoty, TI antAOTHTA, 
Ti GAnPetay, Tv adtapKetav. 

‘Qonep ovdv ei tig Toig vontoic eldeow, a 51 Tapadeiypata | twv 
dvtwv eivat TIWELE8a, COXA Mpoodyot Kai WEye9oc Kai ypdav, Kai doa 
ddA MpooHKet Taic TOVTWV Eikdotv, GAN’ Od ToOic MpwWTOUPYOIc Kal SvTwC 
obow yéveowy, ovyxeiv abtov <Ta> Kat’ odoiav SteotMTa Kai ovyKAWBEIv 
TA AVAPHOOTA Paplev, OUTWS Oipat Kai Toic év TH TeAewTATH TOAL|TEia 
gboiv te kai Tpeqopevotc Peo Kai Kata TO Tapadetyya Tis Apioths 
Tradeiag teAelovpevois pupoetc Sia AOywv Kai eidn Mavtoiag Cwii¢ Kai 
OKNViWV THV Sta~dpwv TAOnHLATwWV <TWV> Ev Toic AvOPwToOIC TpPOTEivEtV 
obk dv Mote ovyxwprjoatpev. dutta yap Tavta Kai dxpavta Kai | TEAELa 
emitnSevpata Tic MoAttelas éxeivyngs ekintou *** tv GAAwV andvtwv- Kai 
doa TH VM ovototya Kal toic diiAotcs Kal voepoic Adyotc, TabTa MpPd¢ TH}V 
Traideiav Ova Tov ékei TpEpouévwv éexheyoue8a. Taoa dé ad pipnotc 
Toig Patvopevotc, GAN od Toi AANOEow, Kai Toic MeTANBvOLEVOIG, | GAN’ 
OV TOI NVWHEVOIG TOV SvTWY, Kai TOIs LEPLOTOIs TV PLoLV, AAN’ Od TOC 
dpuepiotws dbpeoTHKOOW goti obWvyoc. SOU Toivvv EvoetdtG Lev O TIS 
dANs Gwris OKOTIds, Kotvwvia 5? Adtaipetog MpoTWaTaL Stap~epovtws TIS 
HEPLOTHS Teptypag#s, dAOeta SE GpuKtog Mpdc¢ TH émindaoctov Kai || 
eidwhiki gétv mpoeotyKev, tig UNXavT] TH ToAvEtdf piunot oiKkeiav 
DMApyXEtv TH TOLAvTH TeAELOTHTL ENT OV TIV Ounpov Toinoww pLOvov THs 
Tpwtiotys exParAwpev ToAtteiac, GAAG Kai TH TAdtwvos mpaypateiav 
wet? Exeivnc, Wo TOAD | TH¢ plUNOEwSs aMoAAVOVOAY, pT]TE TIV piuNot 
TavTnv Tavteh@c anodoxpmacwuev, Swot toic év éxeivy TH moAtteia 
TIALSEVOHEVOLG EOTIV AvapLoOTOs: Ob yap TO Toic MpWwTioToIc UNndaph 
MPOOT|KOV Kai THs Sevtépac f] Tpitns TaEEws dneotepytat TMV ayaO@v. | 


“O11 61a MaAON¢ Tis EavTOd Ovyypagijs Opnpov 
(nrwrtis éotw 6 TAdatwv taic te Aextikaic apetaic 
Kal Taig TpaypatuKaic. 
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perfect state. That is also precisely why we bring all good things to it and 
assign them to it: unity, simplicity, truth, self-sufficiency:”?© 

Now just as, if someone should add shape and mass and color to the 
noetic forms (which, of course, we take to be the models of reality), along 
with the rest of the qualities that are appropriate to the images or copies 
of these forms but not to the primordial and truly existing classes, we say 
that he is mixing together things that are essentially different and weav- 
ing together things out of harmony with one another; in this same way, 
I believe, we would never agree to lay before those, born and raised in 
this most perfect society, whose character is perfected according to the 
model of the best education, imitations in words and images of all sorts of 
ways of life and dramatic representations of the various passions common 
to humanity. All the activities attached to that society are pure, unmixed, 
and perfect, [uncorrupted by]*® any others. We select for the education 
of those raised in that society exclusively those things in the category of 
intellect and of nonmaterial, intellective logoi. But again, all mimesis is 
bound to appearances rather than truths, to those things that belong to 
the realm of multiplicity rather than those of the realm of unified things, 
and to those things that are partial by nature rather than to those that have 
an entire existence. Now, wherever the goal of the whole of life is uniform, 
and an indivisible community is especially preferred over a fragmented 
individuation and unmixed truth prevails over the fabricated and || imita- 
tive, how could polymorphous imitation be at home in such perfection? 
And so, let us throw not just Homer’s poems out of the first society but 
Plato’s writings along with them, since they make such use of mimesis. At 
the same time, let us not utterly condemn this mimesis on the grounds that 
it is out of harmony with those being instructed in that society. For that 
which in no way belongs to the very first category of good things is not 
also deprived of [participation in] the second and third classes. 


(3) That in all his writings Plato imitates Homer, with regard both to 
the excellence of his language and to that of his material. 





262. E points to several passages as the sources for the ideas in this composite 
speech given to Socrates, including, e.g., Rep. 5.472d9-e1. 
263. There is a lacuna in the text. Kroll restored (exempli gratia) <kai kaBapa>. 
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AAG Tepi pév TovTWV GAIc: StL SE OD LOVOV TLiv TapeKeAEvoaToO 
Cnrobv tv Ounpov noinow 6 TAdtwv, xalOanep év tO “Iwvt [530b] 
yéypantat, Kai mpdc trv éxeivov diavotav amoPAémetv, GAAA Kai adtd¢ 
dévtwse éotiv Opnpov MAwtis, pa0omev av tiv te mpoPeBANuEevny 
Tabtnv Tov AOywv idéav Kai Ti TOV Soyyatwv emLoTHENY, Hv Tavtaxod 
LETASWKEL, KATAVOTOAVTES. 

To pév yap tic | AeEews eidocg Smwe Kat’ iyvocg ovvugaivetot Tap’ 
ADTO TiS Ounpixiis ptnoews, Kai wo Ta HON Mavta TWV Stadeyopevwv 
avithwtatkai ai tis Gwijs etc peta tic tons evapyeiac piv mapadédsovtat, 
ueO” Gons Kai “Opnpos tovs epi TWV Npwwv Adyous StEONKEV, Kai We 
LOvovouyi Tapov| tac ExatEepoc Kai PHeyyouEvous TA EavTOD SOypata Kai 
C@vtac Tapiotnotv Ttobtous obs av LtpTaL, TavTl KatapavEes Kai dia TWV 
elpnUevwv UTMELVIOTAL. Kai Yap THV PavTaciav HUOvV KtvEi MavToiws 1) TOVSE 
THV avdpav pipnote || Kai tag S0Eac petatiOnoww Kai ovupETapLopPoi Toic 
UmoKEWEvols TPAyLaoL, Mote TOAAOUS Lev AToAADSWPW OvVdSaKpvEtV 
avabpvxywuevy, toddovdc dé AythAei Ppnvobvtt Tov girov, Kai TOGOUTOIC 
botEepov Xpovoic TA adTA TdoxELV Toic | TOTE Tapodot. ObdSE yap TpLEIC 
aneivat Sokodpev TWV Tpayydatwv Sia Ti eK TIS MlUNGEws evapyh 
PAVTAGIAV TOV LELILNLEVWV. 

Ei dé tovtwv amahdayevtes Kai TH Tepi tiv A€Ewv ToAVTpaypoobvyv 
ahroic dpevtec emi tiv Tis Bewpiac dvalSpdapomev tov avdpa@v opowtyTta, 
TAAL KAVTADOA TV AvEAEYKTOV EMLOTIUNV Ti}V adTIV Tap’ AUPOTEpoic 
dtakdapttovoav yvwooue8a Kai tov TAdtwva mavtaxod petaSéovta tiv 
TIPOG ‘OpNpov a@opoiwotv. 

Ei yap Bot eo8e, tov év Tinaiw yeypappévwv davayvnob@pey, év oic 
Tavta Lev | Ta Oia yevn Tod KOoLOD, Tavta 5é TA OITA Tapaywv, Lav 
dé Snptovpyictyy mpovoiav emi mavta Stateivwv pEexpt Tod MomTOd Kai 
TATpOSG TOV Shwv avayet Ti Dewpiav- Ta dé EmeKetva Tis apis TabTNS 
aginow dppyta, MAI Soov tod vontod napadetypatos Tic SnuLovpytKi|s 
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[a. The problem] 


Enough of these matters. That Plato has not only recommended to us 
that we admire the poetry of Homer (as he wrote in the Jon [530b]) and 
study his ideas, but moreover that he himself is truly an admirer of Homer, 
we may learn by paying attention to the outward form of his discourse and 
to the doctrinal wisdom that he constantly pursues. 


[b. Mimesis] 


It is perfectly clear to all (and has just been observed above) how, first 
of all, the form of Plato’s discourse is woven following the lead of Homeric 
mimesis and how the characters of the speakers are fully developed and the 
qualities of their lives are given to us with a vividness equal to that Homer 
put into his accounts of the heroes and that both [Homer and Plato] pres- 
ent those they imitate as virtually living beings, expressing their own ideas. 
Indeed, the mimesis of these men moves our imagination in many ways 
and || changes our ideas and reshapes them along with the material being 
treated, so that many are moved to weep along with Apollodorus “howling 
out loud” [Phd. 117d], and many as well with Achilles as he wails over his 
friend, and at such a great distance in time to experience the same things 
as those who were then present. We feel we are actually present at the 
events through the vivid images of the people imitated that are produced 
by the mimesis. 

If we leave these matters and let others trouble themselves over style, 
and move on to the similarity of the theories of the two men, here again we 
shall find the same unimpeachable wisdom radiating from both and Plato 
everywhere striving to resemble Homer. 


[c. The Timaeus] 


If you will, let us recall what is written in the Timaeus, where Plato 
brings in all the divine classes of the cosmos and all the mortal ones and 
extends a single demiurgical providence over all of them, raising our con- 
templation right up to the maker and father of the universe. He leaves 
unspoken what lies beyond this first principle, except for what he writes 
concerning the noetic model, for the sake of [explaining the activity of] 
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évexa povadosg | memointat uvnuNnv: 6 yap Tod Mavtdos dmOOTATHS adTOS 
Snptovpyei Ta aioOnta Mpd¢ TO VoNTOV Tapddetypa BAETIWV. 

Tabtnv toivey dnacav tiv tTav Ghwv LEBoSov oOvK GAAaXOVEV ELotye 
doxet ovvedeiv i] &k Tig Ounpuciis moujoews. kai yap “Ounpos tepi twv 
éyKoopiwv mpaypatwv davadi\SdoKwv Kai Tic cig TO Mav KABnKOvONS 
TIpOvoiacg TWV Dewv Expt TOD Atdc dvetot Kai Tic SnMLOVPYuKi|s aitiac, 
kal gic piav TavTHV dpxiyv akivytov Kai del WoadtTwe idpvpevyny avarteprtet 
Ti YEVEOW TOV Ev TO KOOLW TavVTWwV, Kai TaTépa Dewy Te Kai avdpav 
dia TdONS we eineiv Tis Mpa|yuateiac dvupvet TOV HEyLoTOV TobTOV BEdv- 
wonep 1) Kai || 6 Tipatoc [wc] botepov anoyevvavta Lev abTov Tovds év 
T@ Mavti Veov<s napadidwovv, b~rotavta dé Kai Tas LEPLOTas WoXac Kati eic 
avépav méumovta yéveotv: ToLabtny yap 1 Mpwtiotn KaVod0¢ TOV yoYXov, 
iv & davayKng andoatc abdjtaic mpooxeioBat mapa tod yevvioavtosc 
Tatpo<g Stateiveta. péxpt 8 ovv Tic plac Snutovpyiacg Kai “Ounpos 
avatpéxet Kai Mavta efanter tig tod Atoc matpovoutKijs émtotaciac, 
Kpovov dé kal'Péac we aitiwv tot Snutovpyod Stapvnpovevet, Kata TOs 
dSetvovdcs twv StarextikOv ad Tis | Mpocexods aitiac adtT@ tiv mepi Tob 
SnpLovpyodt Vewpiav wpujoOat BovAdpEvos we ExeiPev UAALOTA KaTAPavh] 
yevnoopevny. 

TIdAtwv toivvv 6 pév Beiog mountiis Stttacg Snpnyopiac tod matpd¢ TWV 
dAwV Hiv €Eqnvev, We Tov Kai Mpdtepov | eitopev [p. 106,21], mpdc Tov 
éyKoopious Veovs, Kai Ti Lev avTw@V EmloTpETTIKIV Kal CVVAYWYOV TMV 
aKkovovtwv cic TOV Eva SnELLOUPYtKOv vobv, ywpLOTOUS dmepyaCopEvny TOV 

TIPOVOOVHEVWV ATavTWV TOdG BEovs Kai OvvEehiooovGaV TOMAHBOG 
emi THv enpnpevnyv povada Kai Aroc Evdov, we | Prot 1 moinots [Y 13], 
ovAAéyovoay, tiv 5é Tpovoiag xopNnyov Kai SuvvapEwv yEevvnTiK@V Kai 
TIpodyovoav Exaotov eic TI TMV Sevtepwv EmtpEAELav Kal KIVITUKIV TIPOG 
Ti peTASoovy Tij¢ Takews, iva di] Kai Ta EoXaTa TOD MavTdG Kai O év TH 
pboet MOAELOG LETAOXN THs TWV Dewy voepac | EMtoTaciac. 

0 dé ad Tdtwv, if} ei BovAgoOe Aéyetv 6 Tapa tH TAdtwvt Tipatoc 
[41a], Snunyopodvta pev <Kai> avbtdc aNd Tig voepac MEpiwTiis TOV 
TaTEpa TMV SAwV Tapadidwov eic dnavtac Tovs an adtod mpoekndAvOdTac 
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the demiurgical monad (for he who is placed over the universe creates 
sense-objects while contemplating the noetic model).? 

Now, he seems to me to have taken this entire system of the universe 
from nowhere else than the Homeric poems. Homer in his teachings about 
encosmic things and about the providence of the gods that descends into 
the universe refers this back to Zeus and to the demiurgic cause, and it is to 
this one first principle, unmoving and eternally, immutably fixed, that he 
attributes the generation of all things in the cosmos, and everywhere, we 
may say, in his works he celebrates this greatest god as “the father of gods 
and men.””° In just the same way, || Timaeus, later on, also passes down 
the account that he [the demiurge] not only gave birth to the gods in the 
universe but also created the partial souls and sent them for the creation of 
men [Tim. 41d-e]. Such is the primal descent of souls, which he maintains 
is assigned to all by the father who created them. Now Homer also goes 
back to the single creation and attaches everything to the paternal care of 
Zeus—he mentions Kronos and Rhea as causes of the demiurge, wishing, 
like those skilled in dialectic, that the treatment of the demiurge should 
start from the cause immediately adjacent to the demiurge himself, since 
that will give it the greatest clarity.*°° 

Once again, the divine Poet has shown us two speeches by the father of 
the universe to the encosmic gods, as we said earlier.?°” One of them draws 
and gathers those who hear it into the single demiurgical intellect, sepa- 
rating the gods from all the beings under their providence, rolling their 
multiplicity together into the transcendent monad, and gathering them 
“within Zeus” [Jl. 20.13], as the poem says. The other speech supports 
providence and the powers that operate within yéveoic and sends each 
[of the gods] forth to care for the secondaries and moves them to offer the 
secondaries participation in their processions, so that even the last beings 
of the universe and the war within the natural world may participate in the 
intellective care of the gods. 

Plato himself, on the other hand (or, if you prefer, Plato’s Timaeus) 
passes down an account of the father of the universe addressing all the 
gods who have issued from him, speaking from his intellective vantage 





264. Tim. 28c-30c. 

265. I]. 1.544 and passim. 

266. I.e., Kronos and Rhea are brought in to strengthen the theory by specifying 
the proximal causes behind the demiurge. 

267. Cf. 129 [K106,21-25], above. 
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Qeovc, Tovs te dei MEptToAOdvTaG Kai TOS Patvopevous || KaB doov 
av é0éAwouy, add’ év toic abtoic Adyots Kal EmtoTPEPoVTAa TO TANBOCG 
eig EavTOV Kai eic TV MpOVOLav dveyeipovta TMV BvNTav- Kai TA Lev 
TP@tTa Tis Snunyopiac tic EmtotpOgI|¢ Toic EyKOOLioIs DEoic Ti¢ ic 
tov éva Sy|piovpyov petadidwory, Ta dé Tehevtaia tis MpovontiKts TWV 
Katadeecotepwv Svvdpews. UmobpEvot yap Pnow Tip émiyv SUvamtv TeEpt 
Tiv buetepav yéveowy (oa anepyaleoVe kai yevvate. navty dpa proopev 
avtov Opnpw Kai toic Oprpov roujpaot Emopevov Ta ToLadta ypagety, | 
(nrobvta Tov TpdOTIOV Tic TEepi TOV SAWV TpaypLaTwv DENnyHoEws. 

Kai pi kal 6 év T@ Daidpw Lwxpatns evOeaotiKae bn Kai tomntiKd<s 
p0eyyouevos avayet Lev TOvG Ev TH KOOLW DEots eic THY TMV vonTMV 
Tepiwmiy bg’ Hyepovt | TH peyiotw Ati: TobTH yap, Pnoiv, EnETAL OTPATLA 
Oe@v te kai Satmovwv kata Evdeka pEpy KeKOouNpEvN [246e], Saita dé 
Kal Boivny abtoic mpotiOnot Kai evraBeiag duNnXdavous Kai TO véeKTap Kai 
Ti auBpooiay, tadta di Ta Mapa Toic Momtaic PpvrAobpyeEva, Kai emi THV | 
eavtod petayet Dewpiav [247e]. ob yap ~oTLv patvopnevw OTOLATL AEyovTa 
TOV TOLOVTWV OVOLATWV améxeoOal, AAA’ 1] TPOS TO SaLdvLOV yévoc 
oikELoTHs 1) MpoevtpeTtiCovoa tiv Tod Veiov Pwtdc Tapovoiav avakivei 
Ti Pavtaoiay eis tiv ovuBoAuKiV amtayyeliav. 

T1d0ev dt) obv 6 LwKpatne oieoVe | tiv TotavtHV TMV Adywv LEBodovV 
1) &k TOV Opnptk@v rompatwv dviyyetpev; f obyi Kai “Ounpos totadta 
ATTA ypaget Tepi Te TOD Leyiotou Atdc Kai TOV EMOLEVWV ADTH Dewv- 


Zev yap é¢ Oxeavov pet’ dubpovas Aidtomijas | 
XOiCOc EB peta Saita, Oeoi § dua mavtec Enovtat [A 423-424]. || 


Tlavti yobv tobto Katapavés TM Kal LETpiWs Tis ToLdode Dewpiac 
emoOnuevw, STL TOV LéyloTOv Tov Bew@v avwOev ek TWV vonTwV 
TpegeoVat pntéov ett Saita kai Poivnv idvta <Kai> Mpd¢ Tac OiKeiag Apyac 
emloTpégetv Kai am’ | éxeivwv TANpoboBat THv eEnpnpevwv Kai Evoedav 
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point, “both those gods that are eternally revolving and those that mani- 
fest themselves || as they please” [Tim. 41a], but in the same speech both 
returning the multiplicity back into himself and arousing it to providence 
over mortal things. The first part of the speech extends to the encosmic 
gods’ participation in the return to the demiurgical One; the latter part 
extends participation in providential power over the inferior beings. “Imi- 
tating the power I exercised in your creation,” he says, “make living beings 
and cause them to be born” [41c-d]. We shall say, therefore, that he is in 
every way following Homer and the poems of Homer when he writes such 
things, aspiring to the manner of Homer’s description of matters relating 
to the universe. 


[d. The Phaedrus] 


Moreover, in the Phaedrus, Socrates, when he has already begun speak- 
ing in an inspired and poetic manner, takes the gods in the cosmos back 
up to the contemplation of noetic things under the leadership of greatest 
Zeus. After him, he says, “follows an army of gods and daemons arranged 
in eleven parts” [Phdr. 246e], and Zeus sets a banquet before them, with 
wondrous delights and nectar and ambrosia—the things the poets are 
always talking about—and shares with them the contemplation he himself 
enjoys [Phdr. 247]. It is impossible for one speaking in the madness of 
inspiration to refrain from such language—rather, intimacy with the race 
of daemons, bringing about the apparition of the divine light, inspires the 
imagination to move to the symbolic mode of discourse. 

Where, then, do you think Socrates got this kind of manner with 
words, unless it was from the Homeric poems? Or does Homer not also 
write such things as these about greatest Zeus and the gods who follow 
behind him: 


Zeus went yesterday to feast with 
the beautiful Ethiopians, and all the gods went with him [II. 
1.423-424]? || 


Indeed, it is perfectly clear to anyone who has even a middling per- 
ception of this sort of doctrine that one must say, when the greatest of the 
gods goes to a banquet, that he is drawing his nourishment from the noetic 
realm and that he is returning to his own first principles and being sati- 
ated with transcendent and uniform goods from that source. And so the 
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ayadav. éxei toivvv kai oi AiPiones of TH Veiw Pwti KataAapMopEvot Kai 
0 MpwWTLOTOS OKEeavos 6 TiS vontijs MNys Atoppéewy, Kai 1] TANPWwotc 
exeidev TH Te SnpLLOvpyuK@ v@ kai Naot toic €EnptnpEevoic avdtod Veoic. | 
"Ett toivvv “Ounpoc pév aya8otntt Kai davexdreintw Svvdapet dia 
TAVTWV POLTWOT TOV SVTwV Kal yvwoel TEPLANTTIKT TOV dAwV Eviaiws 
xapaktnpicer tiv idtotnta tov Oewv- kai yap Veoi Swtipes Eawv Pov 
kai: Bgoi Sé te navta Sbvavtat, Kai év dhAotc: Oeoi 5é te Mavta ioaovy. | 
6 d& AOnvaiog Eévoc évtedOev OppnOeic KateoKevacev Adapavtivots 
we eineiv Aoyots Ti emi Mavta SujKovoav Tpdvoltav TMV Dew@v- Kai yap 
BovrAEoBat Tavta TANpodv ayaB@v Tob BEeovs Kai SbvacBat (Mavta 
yap modnyotow avehattwtot Kata tiv Sbvautv dvtec) Kai eidévat TO 
MIpoo|fKov abtoic. MpoonKet dé dpa Toic Tavtwv aitiots TO MpovoEiv TOV 
OPETEPWV YEVVNLATWYV, TOIc TaVTWV dpxoVOLV TO KOOLEIV TA ApyouEVa 
bw abtov. ob obv Sv Evdetav dya8@v tiv Tpovotav davaipetéov odbte SV 
beeow Svvapews (ToAAOIc yap 1 Uev Tic ebrotiag Epeotc MapeoTty, 1) SE 
| do8Evera Tapaupeitat tiv evepyetikiy gic Tovc ddAOouG Evepyetav) obTE 
dv dyvotav tov émtBahAdvtwv abtoic Epywv- obte yap Eavtovs ovte TA 
ue’ Eavtods dyvoobotv. tabta dt obv 6 AOnvaioc Eevoc Toic avehEyKTOIG 
Katedroato Aol|ytopoic, obk dhAaxoBev fH Tap’ Opnpov tac Kowwdc Kai Sta 
TAVTWV TMV Beiwv yev@v SujKoboas idtotyTtac AaBwv, tiv || ayaBoedh 
BovAnowy, tiv amepiAnntov Sbvauty, tiv MavteA TOV S6vTwWV VONOLV. 
Tlpdc dé toic eipnevotc Kai Tas Tap’ AuPotepotc vekviac EvOvuNnI@pLEV, 
Kai two Opnpw pev ta te GAG | Steoxevaotat Momus Kai Kata TiVv 
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Ethiopians are there, radiant with divine light, and primal Ocean flowing 
from the noetic spring, and thence also comes satiety for the demiurgical 
intellect and for all the gods attached to it. 


[e. The gods are all-powerful, omniscient, and providential: the Laws] 


Moreover, Homer characterizes the specific qualities of the gods as 
goodness, uninterrupted power that moves through all those things that 
are, and knowledge uniformly embracing the universe. He calls the gods 
“givers of good things” [Od. 8.325] and says “the gods are capable of all 
things” [Od. 10.306], and elsewhere, “the gods know all things” [Od. 
4.379].*°8 The Athenian Stranger, starting from this, established by what 
we may call adamantine proofs the providence of the gods, penetrating 
all things,?® because the gods want to fill everything with good things, 
and are able to—they guide everything while maintaining their power 
undiminished—and they know what is appropriate to everything. What is 
appropriate, on the other hand, for the causes of all things is to be provi- 
dent over those things that have come to be through them and for the 
rulers of all things to set in order the things ruled by them. Providence is 
not to be denied either on the basis of a lack of good things or of capacity 
(for the impulse to convey benefits comes to many, but weakness deprives 
them of the capacity to do good to others) or on the basis of ignorance of 
the acts that would help the administered beings. The gods are ignorant 
neither of themselves nor of the beings set under them. Indeed, the Athe- 
nian Stranger firmly established these things by unimpeachable reasoning, 
taking from nowhere else but from Homer the specific characteristics that 
are common to all and penetrate all the classes of the gods: a will || shaped 
by the Good, unlimited power, and the perfect knowledge of things that 
are. 


[f. The nekyiai: the Republic, Phaedo, and Gorgias] 


Along with what has been said, let us consider the nekyiai’”® of both 
writers and how, among other things, the tradition of the various fates 





268. All three phrases are formulaic and are echoed at other places in the poems. 

269. Leg. 10.900c-907b. 

270. Proclus mentions only the first nekyia of the Odyssey, Odysseus'’s narrative of 
his journey to the underworld in book 11, and not the so-called second nekyia in book 
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Beiav paviav Kai 1] THv Sta~opwv év ‘Atdov AnEewv tapdadoots (kai yap 
KoAaCopEevous Tivac Kai Kptvopevous eioryayev, Kai Kpivovtac GAOvG Kai 
Ka8aipovtac, Kai THV KOAdGEWwV ToLKiAa elbn Kai TOV KAHAPOEWV TPOTIOUG 
étnddaypevous), TO Sé ad TAd|twvt kai tabta Kata tov Ounpov Cirov 
TIETMIPAYUATEVTAL. Kai yap év ToAtteia kai év Daidwvi kai év Topyia mepi tv 
év Atdov wox@v kai 710 Ti PaotAeiav tod TAovtwvoc teAovowv MOANA 
kal Davuaota dStednAvVev, Ev Daidwvt Lev Tovs TOMOVG Sta~EepOvTWwE TOVG 
éxei kai TA | SAG StKawth pla TOV YoX@v APnyovuEvos, év Hodtteia Sé Tas 
TAVTOIAG TWV KPLVOLEVWV Tidels Kal TIV Topeiav adTMV TH DMO yiV Kai 
Ta Spduata ta tepi adtovcs SteEwv, év dé tO Topyia tov Stkaotwv <tac> 
tageig Kai tac Stapopotntas Mponyovpéevws Hiv avag~aivwv. Kaitot 
Tavtaxod | mavta dv ebpoic abt@ pvuNs NEtwpeva, GAN od Lev TAeiwv 
6 Tepi TOV Stkatwtnpiwv Adyos, od dé 6 Tepi TMV StkaoToV avTaY, ob dé 
0 Tepl TOV KPLVOLEVOV WOXOV Kai TOV TOLKIAWV Tlepl abTAs TAONLATWV. 

Kai étt tabta katatov Ourpov Gov 6 TAdtwv de6nkev, évdeixvoutai 
Tov Kai | abTOs TH Mouth TOUTW LAPTUPL XYPWLLEVOS Ev AUTOIC EKeivots TOIC 
hOyotc. Kai yap we 6 Mivwc xpvootv éxwv oxKintTpov SiKalet Kai EmtoKoTEl 
Tv Tov AotM@v Stkaotwv Kpiotv, &k Tio Ounpov vexviac eihngéevat 
ovvopodoyei [Gorg. | 525d-e], kai Sti Svvdotat tivéc eiow Kai THpavvot 
Kai Baowsic of Twv pEyioTwV GuapTnLdTwV Tac PEyioTasg TILw||piac 
bméxovtec(Titvol yap Kai Liovgot kai Tavtadot, pnotv, kai map’ Ounpw 
Kodalovtat [525d]), kai STL WEYLOTOV EOTL TOV THIS yiIs XACUATWV Kai Taic 
yoxaic ppixwdeotatov Stkatwtrplov 6 Taptapoc: tovtov yap, pnolv 6 év 
TM DailSwvi LwKpatng [112a], kai “Opnpos Stapvnpovevet hEywv- 


THAE MAN’ Xt BABtoTOV bd YOovdc EoTt PEpEOpov. [O 14] 


émel Kai TOV TOTAaLWV éxeiev TIWv iotopiav napeikngev- | Kai yap Stt 
TaAVvTwv éotiv OKeavos ewtdtw tov pevpatwv- 
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allocated in Hades is elaborated by Homer poetically and in the mode 
of divine madness (for he brought in certain individuals being punished 
or being judged, and judging others and purifying them, and the diverse 
forms of punishment and the various modes of purification), and again 
these things were worked up by Plato in imitation of Homer. In the Repub- 
lic, the Phaedo, and the Gorgias he reveals many amazing things concern- 
ing the souls in Hades subject to the authority of Pluto, describing in the 
Phaedo [110b-115a] in particular the regions below and all of the places of 
punishment of souls, in the Republic [10.614b-621b] elaborating the vari- 
ous punishments of those who have been judged and their travels beneath 
the earth and the dramatic events that involve them, and in the Gorgias 
[523a—527a] primarily relating to us the classes of judges and their differ- 
ences. While you would find that he deems all of these things everywhere 
worthy of mention, still in one place he emphasizes the places of punish- 
ment, in another the judges themselves, and in yet another the souls being 
judged and their diverse sufferings. 

That Plato discussed these things in imitation of Homer he himself 
surely demonstrates when he cites the poet as witness in these very dia- 
logues. He admits that he has taken from the nekyia of Homer the account 
of Minos passing judgment and holding a golden scepter and supervising 
the judgments of the other judges,””! along with the idea that there are cer- 
tain dynasts, tyrants, and kings who endure the greatest punishments for 
the greatest sins, since the Tityuses, || the Sisyphuses, and the Tantaluses, 
he says, are punished in Homer as well [Gorg. 525d-e], and finally the idea 
that the greatest of the chasms in the earth and the most horrifying place 
of punishment for souls is Tartarus.?”* The Socrates of the Phaedo says 
[112a] that Homer is referring to this when he says, 


far away, where lies the deepest pit beneath the earth [J]. 8.14]. 
When he undertakes to describe the rivers there [112-113], he likewise 


borrows the account from Homer. He says that Ocean is the farthest out 
of all the streams, 





24. What he calls the nekyiai of Plato will be seen to be all of the eschatological myths 
in the dialogues, but preeminently the Myth of Er in the Republic. 

271. Gorg. 526c-d. 

272. Phd. 111e, 112a. 
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Oxkeavoc péev mp@ta, tov odnwe éott MEepijoat. [A 158] 
kal tepi Tov GAAwWV WoadTwe: 


"EvOa pév sic Axépovta IupipAeyéOwv te péovot | 

Kwkvt0c @ d¢ 54 Ltvydc bdSatdc éottv anoppw§ [Kk 513-514]. 
6Bev oipat Kai 6 LwKpatyns Ltvytov avtov mpooeipnKev [Phaed. 113c]. 
év Oé tH Todtteia [10,614b] tis vexviac adpyouevoc odk AXkivov gnoiv 
anodoyov épeiv, AAG | AAKipwov Twwdc avdpdc "Hpdc tod Apueviov to 
yévoc Tlap@vAov, povovovyi Aéywv capac, Stt tiv tap’ Ounpw veKviav 
eavT@ TpoVEic Kai éxeivnv Mapadetyua Tomodpevoc pEehAet Kai TEpi 
tovtwv diarheyeoOat Twv Ev exeivw TH UVOW TPOKEILEVWV Bic A¢—ryNoOL.. | 

AAG pv Kal ei Tov év KpatvAw yeypappévwv avapvno8einuey, 
udBotev dv Kai 2 éxeivwv, St Sid Mavtwv we eineiv TOV Ev PiAocogia 
OkEeLLATwv eic Tv Ounpov moinow danopréenwv 6 TlAdtwv éxeidev 
TIAPASEXETAL TAG TpwTas UnoVEEIG TMV AOYWV. TPOKEITAL LEV yap avTM 
tepi || Ovoudtwv év exeivw TH Stakoyw tiv dAnVeotatHV ex—fvat 
Bewpiav- Sittwv 5é ad Svtwv Ovopatwv Kai SitTOdS EXOVTWV TIS aitias 
amoAoytopovs, Tov<s HEV AyvwWotoUS ILIV, Tobs SE yvwpiLoUs, EKATEpwV 
Tov “Ounpov moteitat waptvpa | [392a]. 

Lapéotata yap ékeivov StacteithacVat ta te avOpwriva Kai Ta Oeia 
TOV OVOLATWY, TI Batietav kai tiv Mupivny, kai ZavOov AEyovta tov 
TOTALOV Kal Xkapavdpov, Kai trv xadkida TO Spveov Kal TH Kvutvdw- 
Kai TOUTWV Td HEV VOEPWTEPA Kai Tis PLOEWS THV UTOKElLEVwV | TeAEWC 
AVTEXOMEVA TPAYLATWV Kai KATA TOV aicOntTOv TUMOV evmMpETéoTEpa TE 
kal evpwvotepa Tov Dewy ~yyova TIWELEVoV, TA Sé TOIc eipNUEvOtS Amact 
TovTwv AetMOLEva TOV avOpwrwv- 
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Ocean first, impossible to cross [Od. 11.158], 
and likewise, concerning the others: 


There into Acheron flow Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus, an outflow of the waters of the Styx [Od. 10.513-514]. 


From this passage, I believe, Socrates also used the adjective “Stygian??”? 
In the Republic, he says at the beginning of the nekyia?”4 that he is not 
going to recount the tale told to Alcinous but rather that of a brave man 
named Er, son of Armenius of the Pamphylian race, all but saying clearly 
that, placing the Homeric nekyia before him and using that for a model, 
he is going to talk about the things laid out in that myth in his narrative. 


[g. Double names: the Cratylus] 


If we also called to mind what was written in the Cratylus, we would 
learn there as well that, through the whole range, so to speak, of his specu- 
lations in philosophy, Plato contemplates the poetry of Homer and takes 
over from him the first propositions of his arguments. The task before him 
in this dialogue is to reveal the truest doctrine on || names. [Saying that] 
there are names that are double and that the explanations of their causes 
are double as well, some unknown to us and some known, he cites Homer 
as witness to both. 

Homer, he says, distinguished very clearly between human and divine 
names, [speaking of a mound called] Batieia [by men] and Myrine [by 
gods],?”° and giving the river both the [divine] name Xanthos and [the 
human one] Scamander,?”6 and the bird [men call] chalkis [the divine 
name] kymindis as well.?”” The more intellective of these, adhering per- 
fectly to the nature of the things designated, and more attractive in their 
impact on the senses and more euphonious, he takes to be born of the 
gods, and those inferior to these utterances in all the ways just mentioned 
he takes to have a human origin. 





273. Phd. 113c, for the region of the Cocytus. 
274. Rep. 10.614b. 

275. Crat. 392a7-8; Il. 2.811-814. 

276. Crat. 391e4—-392a3; Il. 20.74. 

277. Crat. 392a3-7; Il. 14.289-291. 
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Kai tov avOpwreiwy ab ta pev eic éu~poveotépovs davayovta 
vouobEtac, tov dé Tod<s appovelotépovs ToLtobvta Kupious Tis Décews, 
<w¢> év Toicg mepi tod Aotvdvaktos Kai tot Xkapavdpiov dedrAwxe. 
tabtas 61 Kai torabtac dpyacs 6 XwKpatns Tap’ Opnpov AaPwv Tij<¢ epi 
TMV OvOLATWV Dewpiac Stopilet, Ti Lev EoTLV ADTWV TO POEL, TI SE TO DECEL, 
Kai Tig HEV 1] MPO TA MPA] ypata aAvTaV SpoLOTNS, Tic dé 1] dTtoALOBAvovGa 
Tov Snrovuevwv avopototys, Kal STIwWS TA LEV TPWTLOTA TWV OVOLLATWV 
Kai doa Oeia ovvugéeotykev Toic ovow, Ta 5é Sevtepa dmeKaciav Tiva 
pépetat TOV Svtwv, TA SE TOAAOOTA AMO Tig AANVEias Kai Tic TOLAdTNS 
OLoloTHTos danonéntwxev: Kai | dAws d&mtacav éxeivny tiv Tpaypateiav 
‘Ounpw Kai toic évOEotc Momntaic EmdpEVoG SteMpaypatevoato. 

Mn toivvv pndé éxeivo map@pev eic EvderEw Eevapyeotépav tic Tod 
Tl\dtwvoc mpdc “Ounpov gtriac, dtt Kai || trv oikovopiav toAAaxod Cnroi 
Tov Ounpikov bro8Eoewy. 6 Lev yap TI\v Odvoocews MAGN TpLTAFV Ttv 
apnynoato- kai yap yvopnevny adtiv tapadidwot, Kai év dSunyroeot tod 
‘Odvo0ews MPd¢ TOV AAkivovy, Kai ab maXtv Ev Toic MPd¢ | THv IInvehonny 
NOYOIG OVVEOTIELPALEVWS Amacav TeptAapPavovtos. 6 dé TH TOAtTEiav 
TpimAactdoas gaivetat Kai yap év Ileipatet thv nmpwtny avtijs Exk@avot 
yevéo8at pnotv, kai é€v dotet Sujyyoupuevov Tod LwKpadtovs, Kai &k TPiTWV 
OVVOTITIKMS abtiv TPO TAS Pvotodroyias Toic dui Tipatov | Kai Kpitiav 
amayyéhAovtos. 

Tlavv ye ody Opate tis Opnpuciis noujoews brepep@vta tov ITAdtwva 
kal TOv év abt LvoTKKa@V Stavontatwy, dc Kai TIV Patvopevyv avdtod 
(nroi petaxeipnow Kai Zotiv ovK EvOedCwv LOvov Kai WbPoUG ovvTiBEic, 
ahha kai PAOCOav kai Pytopedwv OunpiKog; | Kai yap 1 Tis ELTOEwWS 
evapyela Kai 1] TotKiAia TOV NO@V Kai 1] TOV OvOLaTwWV Wea Kai 1] TIS 
oikovopias TEXVN Kai t] TOV OxNUATwv eEaddayi] tig Ounprcijs oti idéac 
MeoTt: 
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Of the human names, again, he attributes some to wiser lawmakers but 
makes less intelligent ones responsible for the establishment of others, as 
he shows in the discussion of Astyanax and Scamandrios.””* Thus, taking 
these and similar principles of the theory of names from Homer, Socrates 
defines what part of them exists by nature and what part by convention, in 
what sense there is resemblance to their objects and in what sense dissimi- 
larity, slipping away from the thing signified, and how the first of names, 
those that are divine, come to be along with the things, while the second- 
ary ones bear a certain resemblance to those things, and the last fall far 
from truth and from resemblance of this sort. All in all, he has worked up 
this entire treatment following Homer and the inspired poets. 


[h. Organization] 


Let us not leave aside either, in the interest of demonstrating more 
clearly Plato’s affection for Homer, the fact that he || also in many places 
imitates Homer’s arrangement of his material. [Homer] told us the wan- 
derings of Odysseus three times: he recounts them as they are happen- 
ing, then in Odysseus’s narrative to Alcinous, and finally in his account to 
Penelope, where he takes up the whole story in compressed form. [Plato,] 
on his side, presents his state three times: he says the first manifestation of 
it took place in the Piraeus, then [the second] when Socrates sets it out in 
detail in the city, and for a third time when he reports it comprehensively, 
before the inquiry into nature, to Timaeus and Critias and that gathering. 

Do you not see clearly that Plato loves Homeric poetry deeply, along 
with the mystical conceptions within it, since he imitates even the superfi- 
cial qualities of Homer’s work and is Homeric not only when he is inspired 
and making myths but also in his philosophizing and his practice of 
rhetoric??”? Indeed, the brilliance of the mimesis, the diversity of the char- 
acters, the beauty of the words, the craft of the overall organization and 
the variety of stylistic devices—all are full of the Homeric idea [of literary 
form]. 





278. Crat. 392b1-393b2. 
279. Adding a question mark, with F. 
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Kai ovy oi tpaywdtortotoi LOvov TOAAa TMV Tap’ Ounpw Ppaxeiac 
LVS NEtwpEvwv oKNvac Kai bToBEoEIc Eomoavto | Tedeiac, dAAA Kai 
avdtos 6 TTAdtwv éx pikpdc abvt@ Sedopuévns éxeiVev apyiis mpaypateiac 
ddac Kai Staddyoucs MoAvoTixoUG Ovveypayato. 

Mépe yap evdc emivnoO@uev, ei PovAEoVe, Kai Tovs év AdkiPiady 
[I 129 sqq.] tot LwKpatoveg Vewprowpev Adyovs, év oic GAAO Lev TO 
xpw|pHevov eivai gnotw éxeivoc, dAdo dé TO Spyavov- Kai TO pev ev 
bmNpETOV pEpet TeTAXPat, TO SE EnpioOat tic Exeivov Pboewc- Kai TOV 
EKAOTOV THOv ote év TH xEipovt Loipa tiv bmdoTaW éxew ote && 
AUPOTEPWV OVLpLTETANPWOVal, TOD Te Opyavov A~yw Kai TOD yYpwLEVOD, 
ahha kat’ abto | LOvov Tehéws d~wpioBat TO ypWHEVOV. 

‘OGVev S51 Kata tiv || Woy adtoOv d~EoTavat TITY TOV OWLATIKMV 
opyavwv énpnyevny emdeikvvory, Kai TAVTHV Od TAOav, GAAG TI voEpay, 
HV kai OVTWO! MWS ADTO TO ADTO TPOCEipNKEV Ev Exeivolc. ATO LEV yap kal 
1] WoxT] Moa TPdc TO OoTPE|WSEc Spyavov, TO dé Svtw abTO TODTO dpa Tv 
EKEivo TO VOEPOv EidO¢ Ti} WHXiIC. TAUTHV 51 ObV ODETIAGAV TOV Soyyatwv 
Ti Vewpiav repi Tis PLoEws Ud ek TOV OuNptK@v TomMpPAaTwv Lot SoKet 
TrapadaBwv Toic damodextiKkoic Aoyotc ixav@c katadHoac8at. 

Kai yap éxeivoc mpm@toc dté|kptvev tov Exaotov av and Tw 
etnptnuevwv opydavwv Kai Steotroato Kade Ta eidSwha TwV TPwWTOLPYaV 
drootdoewv: SnAoi dé 6 COPwTatos OdvocEds ev Nexvia [A 601 sqq.] TOV 
‘Hpakhéa Aéywv ideiv youvov togov Exovta kai MpooTiBEic eidwAoy, | 


avtoc dé pet’ ABavatotot <Beoiow> 
Tepmetat év Padin Kai Exet kahAio@upov “HBny, 


kal obdev GAXOo évdetkvbpevos, fH Ott TI pev GANnOwiv tod “HpakAéovuc 
oboiav év TH Wuxf] TIWeoOat MpoorjKel, TO dé EEnupevov Tic wuxijs eiSwrov 
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[i. Plato develops and expands ideas briefly stated by Homer: the First 
Alcibiades] 


Not only have the writers of tragedies made scenes and even entire 
plays out of many things that were thought worthy only of brief mention 
by Homer, but Plato himself, from small beginnings derived thence, has 
also composed entire treatises and long dialogues. 

Let us call to mind just one, if you will, and let us examine the words 
of Socrates in the Alcibiades,*®° where he makes a distinction between the 
user and the tool and places the latter in the category of “servant” while he 
takes the other out of that category; he goes on to state that each one of 
us does not have his being in the lower part,”®! nor are we composed of 
both—the user and the tool, I mean—but [each of us] is perfectly defined 
as the user. 

In this, of course, he shows that the existence of each of us is a func- 
tion || of the soul, which is separate from the body, and not of the entire 
soul, but the intellective part, which in this dialogue he calls “the thing 
itself” [abtd 16 adto]. For the “thing” [avtd] is the entire soul in contrast 
to the ostraceous tool,”*? and so “that which is truly the thing itself” [10 ... 
dSvtwe avdtO TobdtOoO] is therefore the intellective form of the soul. Indeed, he 
seems to me to have taken this entire examination of the doctrines con- 
cerning our nature from the Homeric poems and to have tied it down 
securely with apodeictic proofs. 

[Homer] was the first to distinguish the individual human being from 
the tools that depend on it [i.e., the body], and he likewise distinguished 
“images” from primordial substances. The wise Odysseus reveals this in 
the nekyia, saying he saw Heracles “with a naked bow” [Od. 11.607] and 
adding that this was an “image” because 


he himself, among the immortal [gods] 
is happy in the midst of good cheer, and has Hebe of the pretty 
ankles [Od. 11.602-603]. 


He is demonstrating nothing else here than that it is correct to place the 
true being of Heracles in his soul, while the “image” attached to the soul 





280. Alc. 1 129b-130c. 
281. Le., the body, the “tool” of the present image. 
282. Le., the body. 
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dépyavov éxeivov Kai dmei|kaciav mpdc éxeivov Mepopevov, dAN OK 
éxeivov broAauBavetv. dvw0ev <dpa> and tig Ounpikiis benynoews 
Hptnytat ta Epi tod avOpwrov t@ TAdtwvi SoKodvta, undé TOV Ovonatwv 
AMOOKOLEVW TMV ONpiK@v. TO yap abTd TO avTO TODEV dAAaXOBEV av 
groatpev i Ek Tod adtdc | 5é pet’ ABavatorot Oeoiowv Exet Thy Apopuny, 
kal TO TiV owpatikiv evo eldwAov Tij¢ AANOtvi|¢ OdOIas dTOKaXEiv TMG 
ovyi navti SijAov éxeiBev peteviveypevoy; 
émtel Kal TO 


NAGE & Eri oxi] OnBaiov Tetpeciao 
Xpvoeov oKintpov éxwv [h 90-91], | 


OAagas TOV EkaoTOV Hudv ev woxf StopiCetat TI rape éxevv. || 


Ila@c av ttc antoAOyNoatto mpd Ta Ev Daidpw 
pnGevta mepi Ounpor, év oic Soxei tov Ztnoixopov 
WG HOVOLKWTEPOV TPOKpivetv. 


Ada tovtwv Lev TOAAG dv edpottictapadeiypata | 1mpdc Thy Exatépov 
Tpaypateiav amoPrernwv. eel dé tadta bmeuUvNoTal, UtKpad Tepl TWV ev 
Daidpw yeypaupevwv mpooVEvtec Tove Tepi Tij¢ MoTUKi|s AvaktvowpEV 
hOyovs, ovc 6 év TloAtteia Lwxpatns év To Sexatw dieketovv. 

"lows yap &v tivec Kai opodpa tov Tkdtwva gaiev tiv Oprpov | 
ddgav daqavitew Kai ék Tov év TO Daidpw [243a] epi tig Tadtwwdiac 
cipnuevwv. Zot yap, Proiv, 


Toig apaptavovol epi pvOodoyiav KaBappdc apxaioc, dv 
“‘Ounpos pév ovk HoOnto, Xtnoixopos Sé. Tov yap OppaTwv 
otepnVeic dia tiv ‘EAXévnsg kaxnyopiav | obk Hyvonoev wWorep 
“Ounpos, GAN ate phovoikds Ov ~yva Tip aitiav, kai moet EvOdc: 
ovk E07’ EtvpOG Adyos odTOS: 
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should be considered a tool of Heracles that bears a resemblance to him 
but is not he himself. Plato's ideas about man thus, once again, depend on 
the Homeric precedent, and he has not even rejected Homer’s vocabulary. 
For where else would we say the expression “the thing itself” [adto 16 
avto] comes from, except from “he himself among the immortal gods” 
[adtos dé pet’ ABavatotot Geoiot]? Likewise, to call the substance of the 
body an “image” of the true being, is it not clear to everyone that this is 
transferred from the Homeric poems as well? 
Furthermore, the verses, 


the soul of Theban Tiresias came upon it, 
holding a golden scepter [Od. 11.90-91], 


clearly define the position that each of us has our existence in the soul. || 


(4) How one might answer what is said about Homer in the Phaedrus, 
where [Socrates] seems to judge Stesichorus the greater artist? 


[a. The problem] 


One would find many examples of these things by looking into the 
works of Homer and Plato. Now that this has been discussed, let us add 
just a word on the material in the Phaedrus and then let us go on to the dis- 
cussions of poetics that Socrates develops in the tenth book of the Republic. 

Some might say that Plato utterly destroys the reputation of Homer by 
what he says in the Phaedrus about the palinode.?* He says, 


There exists an ancient purification for those who are sinners in 
the matter of mythology, which Homer did not know, but Stesi- 
chorus did. Having been deprived of his eyes on account of his 
slander of Helen, Stesichorus did not remain ignorant of the 
cause, as Homer did, but inspired by the Muses he perceived it 
and immediately composed [the poem that begins] “That story is 
not true” [Phdr. 243a], 





283. Stesichorus, who died in the mid-sixth century, was said by Plato and 
other later writers to have lost his sight because of some slander of Helen but to have 
recanted (in his so-called “palinode”) and had his sight restored. The Phaedrus passage 
cited above may be the earliest version of the story. 
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Kai Ta TovTOIG Egesiis, év oic TA Te GAAa SHAG EoTIV, Ws dv qaiev 
oi TMV ToLovTWV avTIaLBavoLEvoL PHLaTwV, TOV “Ounpov AoLdopay, 
kai Stt Ttnotxopov | Katadeéotepos eic TO yvw@vai te tiv aitiav Tov 
Satpoviwv unvipdatwv Kai yvovta dia TAS Tahtvwdias iAdoaoVa, értei Kai 
TO KaKNyoprjoat tiv EAévyv maida tod peyiotov Atos Aeyouevyy Kai TO 6V 
Evdetav LOVOLKi}<s Ayvorjoat TO MAO SokEtEv dv LEyaAnv Loipav éxetv TS 
epi abtov | BAaognpias. 

AXN ovv Kai mpdc tabta AeKtéov, StL Utnoiyopoc pEv 6 TuEpaioc 
TAVTA TOV Ttepl Tic EAevng LO8ov wc AOyov Svta Kai yeyovotTwv LOVvOV 
TpayLatwv aprnynow Tapadefa||yevocg Kai Kata Ttobtov dt TOV TPdTIOV 
Ti Tepl abtod moinotv diaBeic eikdtws Kai Sikns TvxEIv Kal Sta TI ek TIS 
Lovoikis wpéeAetav émtyvovat tiv Eavtod mMANLpEAELAV A€yeTtat, “Ounpos 
dé kat’ GAANV oipat Kai tehewtepav Tij¢ | woyxiic Ev anooTtdc HEV TOV 
Ev aidOOEl PEPOLEVWV KAAWV Kal Ti}¢ PatvopLlevNs ATdoNnS AppLovias Ti} 
éavtod vonow bmepidpvoas, eic dé TIv dgavi} Kai Svtws oboav appoviayv 
avateivas TOV Tis Woxi}¢ vobv Kai MeptayBeic gig TO AANOtVOV KaAAOG DT 
TMV Ta Toradta Stapv8oroyeiv | ciwOotwv daqatpeOFivat TOV OupATwWV 
elpntat kai ToLodTOV TI TABEiv, oiov 57) Kai abTOs TOV ANLOSOKOV TOV Tapa 
Toic Daiaktwv wdSov tetovOévat Proiv, Sv 6 Beds 6 Tis LovVOIKs YopNYOS 


O—OaApav LEV depos, Sidov 8 jSeiav aordnv | [6 64]. 


Kai yap Todtov dvtiKpus Thc évOeaotiKi\¢ abtod Cwijc Tapa Setypa 
TIPOEOTIOATO, Kai Sta TOKTO THs HEV EUPavodcs amd ons abTOV AppLOVvias Kai 
Tov KdAAOouG dtd TH &k TIS Movons Katakwyiy eEnproOat AEyet, Toic dé 
vogpoic mepi | De@v Kai pvoTtKkoic Stavorpaoty Tac Eavtod dStattoicidhetw 
évepyeiac. 

Kai odx “Ounpos povov kai Anuddoxosg éxeivoc, ahAd Kai Opgeds 
wvPodoyeitat Toladta Atta TpayiKw@s mabeiv Sid tiv ev LovotKh] TeAEav 
(wry: oTtapayBeic yap Kai peptoBeic mavtoiws Tov Tide Biov dnoduteiv, 
érretdt] peptlotm@s oipot Kai Sinpnuéevwc abtod petéoyov oi tote TiS 
wovoikis Kai GAnv dua Kai mavtedf} Tv éemotyUNnv od Sedbvynvtat 
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and so forth. 

It is clear from this, as those who latch onto such remarks might say, 
that he is insulting Homer because, among other things, he was inferior 
to Stesichorus in the business of recognizing the cause of the anger of the 
daemons and then, once he knew it, propitiating them through the palin- 
ode. Taken together, the slander of Helen, who is said to be the daughter 
of greatest Zeus, and his ignorance, stemming from lack of musical ability, 
regarding what happened to him would seem to constitute the major part 
of his defamation of Homer. 


[b. Proclus’s response] 


Now one must reply to this that Stesichorus of Himera, accepting 
the whole myth about Helen as a true account and simply a narrative of 
events that actually occurred, || and having composed his poem about it 
in this mode, is rightly said both to have paid the penalty and by virtue of 
his musical skill to have recognized his error. Homer, on the other hand, 
I believe acted according to another and more perfect condition of the 
soul, and, withdrawing from those good things conveyed by the senses 
and establishing his own thought above and beyond the entire superfi- 
cial harmony and extending the intellect of his soul into the invisible and 
truly existing harmony and carried off into the true beauty, he was said, 
by those accustomed to mythologize such things, to have been deprived of 
his eyes and to have had happen to himself the same sort of thing he says 
that Demodocus the bard of the Phaeacians suffered, from whom the god 
who leads the Muses 


took away his eyes, but gave sweet song [Od. 8.641]. 


Homer set this man up as a model of his own inspired existence, and so 
he says that Demodocus was deprived of the whole visible harmony and 
beauty through being possessed by the Muses, but that he ornamented his 
creations with intellective and mystical conceptions concerning the gods. 

Not only Homer and this Demodocus but Orpheus as well is said in the 
myths to have suffered things of this sort, in the tragic mode, on account 
of the perfection he attained in the art inspired by the Muses. He is said 
to have left this life by being dismembered and torn to pieces because, I 
think, his contemporaries participated only partially and in a fragmented 
manner in his music, and they were unable to receive his wisdom whole 
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deEao8a. 16 & obv akpotatov avtijc HEpOS Kai TpWwTLOTOV Oi Tv AgoBov 
oikobvtes Tapedetavto- Kai tov Sia todto Kai tiv Ke~ariyv 6 LbBO¢ tiv 
éxeivov omapay8ev|toc cic AgoBov ékevexOijvai prov. 

AXN Opgedc pev ate || tov Atovdoovu TeAeT@v Iyetm@v yevopevos TA 
dpota TaVeiv U1 Tov LUO wv elpntatT@ o~etépw De® (Kai yap 6 oTapaypLdc 
tov Atovvotakav év éottv ovvOnpatwv), “Opnpos dé apatpeOijvat Twv 
Oupdatwv A€yeta, Stott 5 Mav TO | Patvouevov KdAocg dmEpdpayMv 
kal TOv évtad8a TMV WoXw@v iotoproas MOAELOV Emi THV voepav EavTOV 
avijyayev Tob KahAous Sewpiav. 

TovTO yap Pnotv kal 6 év TH Daidpw Lwxpatns: 


TO THSE KAAAOS Sid Tis Evapyeotatys TOV aioOjoewv katetAn- 
~apev, otiABov évapyéotata. | dyic yap hpiv dgvtaTH twv d1a 
TOD OWLLATOG aioOlOEwv EpxETalt, ] Ppovnots oby Sparta [250d]. 


Tov toivov bmepidovta Lev Tob Opatod KddXous, Ppovijoet SE Kai voepa 
(wij Thy oikeiav évépyetav émitpéyavtd Paoty oi TpayiKWTEpot TOV EWOWV 
Kai adTo@V apaipEeBivat TwV | OUUaTwV dtd THY THC EAEvns KaKnyopiav- 
dav yap oipat TO mepi tiv yeveotv KaAXOs Ek TIS SNLLoupyiac brooTav Sia 
Tis Edévns of pd9ot onpaivetv eBedovowy, Trepi 6 Kal TV WoYav TOAELOG 
TOV del YPOVOV OVYKEKPOTNTAL, HEXPIc Av ai VoepwTEpal TWV AhoyWTEPWV 
eid@v Tis Gwiis Kpath|oacat Teptay8@otv évtedOev ic Exeivov TOV TOTOV, 
ag’ od Try dpyiv wppnonoav. 

Thy dé tepiodov dpa tavtnyv 6 pev Tic deKétn Tpoceipnkev, O dé 
wuptetn Stapéper dé ovdév obTWC i] Exeivwc AEyetv. Kai yap 1) xtAtac 
pia tepioddc éotiv amd yevecews adOic gic yéveow adyovoa Tacs Wuyac: | 
eite toivev évvéa xihiddac EtTov Tepl yiv ai woxal Kadtwvdovpevat Kata 
Ti Sexatny anokaSiotavtat, cite Evvaetet YPOVwW TH TMEpi TIv yeveotv 
TIPOOKAPTEproaoat TohEUw Kpateiv Lev ToD BapBapikod KAvSwvoc ev TH 
dexatw, mepiayeoBat dé eic || tag ovvvopous EavTwV OiKIOEIG AEyovTal, 
Tavtws Tov SiAov, StL TOV TMV TOLOVTWV ~év TM KOOUW TPAyLAaTwV 
probeduova Kai and TOV EUPav@V avnypEevov Kai TWV eikOvuv ic THV 
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and entire. In any case, those who live on Lesbos received the first and 
highest part of that wisdom, and it is for this reason, presumably, that the 
myth says that when he was torn apart his head was carried off to Lesbos. 
Orpheus, because || he was the founder of the rites of Dionysus, is said 
by the myths to have suffered the same fate as his god (since the sparag- 
mos [dismembering] is one of the symbols of the Dionysian rites], while 
Homer is said to have ben deprived of his eyes because he transcended 
all visible beauty and because, telling the story of the battle of souls here 
below, he drew himself up to the intellective contemplation of beauty. 
Socrates says this in the Phaedrus: 


We grasp this beauty, radiant with clarity, through the clearest 
of our senses, vision, for this is the sharpest of the senses of the 
body—yet we cannot use it to perceive wisdom. [Phdr. 250d]. 


Now, the more theatrical of the myths say that this man who scorned vis- 
ible beauty and turned over his own activity to wisdom and to the life of 
the mind had his eyes taken away on account of the slander of Helen. The 
myths want to indicate, I believe, through Helen the whole of that beauty 
which has to do with the sphere in which things come to be and pass away 
and which stems from creation. It is over this beauty that eternal war rages 
among souls, until the more intellective are victorious over the less ratio- 
nal forms of life and are brought back to the place from which they came 
in the first place.784 

The duration of this the one calls ten years*®> and the other ten 
thousand [Phdr. 248e], but it makes no difference which one says. One 
thousand years is the period that leads souls from one birth to the next. 
Whether, then, they are said to be tossed about on earth for nine millen- 
nia and restored in the tenth, or whether they are said to have persisted in 
the war over yéveotc for nine years and to have overcome the barbarous 
flood in the tenth, when they are returned to || their legitimate homes, 
it is presumably clear, in any case, that the mythoplasts are saying, quite 
rightly, that he who loved to contemplate such spectacles in the cosmos 





284. This comprehensive view of the meaning of the Troy tale can be glimpsed 
elsewhere in Neoplatonist accounts of the Iliad and Odyssey. See Lamberton 1986, 
199-200. 

285. Cf. I]. 2.134, among other indications that Homer gives ten years as the 
length of the Trojan War. 
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apavi taic aicOroeow Mov Vewpiav eikotwe | TUPAOV oi LVBOTAGOTAL 
yeyovevat Agyovoty. énpettev dé dpa Toic dia ovuBdOdrAwWV dei TI Tepi 
Tov Svtwv dAnOEiav KataKpbrtovotv Kai Tv epi avT@V gENv 
ovppodtkwtepov mapadoOivat toic botepov. OVK dpa Opnpov Ztnoixopoc 
Lovotkw@tepos (ode yap TA adTA TADLATA Tepi Exatepov | ovpBEBNKev, 
el Ui] KATA TO PatvouEVvoV LOVOV TOD LWOOV TPdGYnUA) OddSE OLTPw 
Tradivw@diac eet 1pdc¢ TO Oeiov Emtotpéewavtt KaAAOG, GAAA Ttnotyopw 
TEPA TOV LETPOV TOV TEpi Tig EAEvnc LOVOV PiAogpovnoaLevy. 

Ei dé 6 MwKpatng év exeivoic TH Patvouevw ypWHEvOS Apt HKEevat | 
gnolv tov “Ounpov kai Guaptovta Ta avTa TH Xtnoryopw nadeiv, od 
Savpactoy, értel Kai EAVTOV WoavTWS duapTeiv TEpi TOV TpdTEpoV ADYOV 
gnolv oby aLApTMV CaPwc: 

— viv ® foOnpat 16 auapthpa. 

— éyets dé 51 Ti; 

— Setvov, o Daidpe, Sewvov Aoyov adtdc te Exomtoag epé | TE 

Hvaykaoas eimetv. 
— nds 51; 
— ednOn kai d70 Tt doePA, ob Ti dv ein Setvotepov [242d]. 


wWonep obv adTdOs Ws Aotdoprjoac TOV bBpLoTHV ~pwta Kai dv oi BEoi 
TvtyHov Epwtos aANPodc TpooEtpr}Kaoct HuaptThnKEevat Eyet, KAO’ doov 
avti Tic Tod Veiov Kai dvaywyod Twv | woxav Epwtos Dewpiac epi TO 
goxatov avtod kai évvAov eidwrov éoTpAgN, TOV aVTOV TPdOTIOV Kai 
‘Ounpov mepi tiv EAévnv auapteiv dv A€yot, Ka’ doov Tov Tis woxi|¢ 
vobv eic tiv BEav Tod Eu~avots KdAAOUS KaTIyayev: GudpTHAa yap goTtv 
WOXIS 1] TOV E0XATWV KAaTAVONOIG WE TIPdG TIYV || &ypavtov Kai TeAEiav 
TOV OVTWS SVTWV TEPLWTTVV. TOOADTA 
kal mepi tov év Daidpw yeypappevwv eic “Opnpov eixopev A€yetv. 
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and who was borne up from the visible and from images to that contem- 
plation that is beyond our senses “became blind.” It was fitting that the tra- 
ditions regarding those who habitually concealed with symbols the truth 
regarding reality should also be passed down to those who came later in 
a more symbolic manner. Stesichorus was not a more inspired poet than 
Homer (nor did the two experience the same things, except according to 
the visible screen of the myth), nor did Homer, directed as he was toward 
the divine beauty, have any need of a palinode, though Stesichorus, who 
embraced the myth of Helen in an immoderate way, did. 

If Socrates, looking only at the literal meaning of these stories, says 
that Homer made a mistake, and in consequence suffered the same fate as 
Stesichorus, this is no wonder, for he himself admits that he made a similar 
mistake in the speech immediately preceding, though it was not clear that 
he had done so: 


— NowIsee my mistake. 

— What mistake do you mean? 

— That was a terrible speech, Phaedrus, that you brought along, 
and you forced me to deliver an equally terrible one. 

— Howso? 

— It was a silly thing, and rather blasphemous—what could be 
more terrible? [Phdr. 242d]. 


Just in the same way that he says that he has made a mistake by railing at 
domineering love (which the gods call “stifling of true love””®°), in that he 
turned his attention to the furthest removed, material image of love, rather 
than contemplate that love that is divine and elevates souls, he might say 
that Homer made the same mistake about Helen, in that he drew the intel- 
lect of his soul down to the contemplation of physical beauty. It is a mistake 
for the soul to take cognizance of the lowest things, as against the || pure 
and perfect transcendent contemplation of those things that truly exist. 

This is what we are able to say about the things written in the Phaedrus 
about Homer. 





286. Or. chald. frag. 45, des Places. 
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Tivec eiotv ai tpeic &etc TOV WoXOv, Kai THs | 
THV TOUTUKY TpITTIW anodei—ouev Kata tabtas Ovv- 
Stapovpevny tac tpetc eetc év pt. 


Eiev- ddd’ Eri tovs Tepi Tig ToUTIKA}s AOyous EvtedOev TpaTMpEBa 
Kal Oewprowpev, tiva bev yévn THs Kata TAdtwva moutikijs eotvy, 
gig Moiav dé dnoPAémwv ev tH Se|Katw Tis ToAtteiag tov<s Kat’ avdtis 
éhéyxous dtetedrAvGev, Swe SE dpa Kav Tovtoig “Opnpos eEnpnuévoc 
amodeikvutat TOV ToIc MOAXOIC TOLNTAis TPOONKOVTWV EAEYXWV. 

"lv ovvkaitabta yevntat oagi, Ti apxiyv Tis TEpi TOUTwv SiSaoKaAiac 
evted0ev AdBwuev. TpitTAc év | wuxf] Eivai PapEv we TO Sdov Eimteiv Gwac: 

Ti pev apiothv Kai TeAewtatnyy, kad’ iV ovvantetat Toic BEoic Kai 
Ch thy ékeivoic ovyyeveotatyy Kai Sv OpotdthnTos dkpac wwpEevnv Cwry, 
oby éavtijc oboa, ddA éexeivwv, dmepdpapodoa Lev Tov EavTi}s vodv, 
aveyeipaca dé TO dppytov | obvOnpa Tic TOV Dew@v Eviaiacg NODTAGEWS 
Kai Ovvayaod TH OpLOiw TO SLOLOV, TO Ekei Pwti TO EavTis PW, TH DEP 
oboiav macav Kai Gwiyv Evi TO EvoetSEotatov [TH] Tic oikeiac Ovoiac TE 
Kal Cwijc. 

Try dé tavtns pév Sevtépav mpeoPeia te kal Suvapet, weonv dé Ev pEoH 
Ti woxi} tel[taypevny, Kad’ iv émtotpeget Lev gic EavtTV ano THs EevOEou 
KataBaoa Cwijc, vodv dé Kai émotiunv Mpootnoapevn tic évepyeiac 
apxiyv avehitter pev TA TANON Tov Adywv, Vedtat SE Tag Mavtoias TWV 
eid@v eadAaydc, sig tavtov dé ovvayet TO Te voodv Kai TO voovLEVOV, 
anetkovicetat dé || tiv voepav ovoiav év Evi TV TMV vonTaV vot 
tteptdaBotoa. 

Tpitny dé GAANV ei Tavtatc TIv OvEMPEpoLEVIV Taic KaTtadeeoTépatc 
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(5) We shall demonstrate the three conditions of the soul and how 
there are three kinds of poetry divided according to these three conditions 
within ourselves. 


[a. The problem] 


Now, then, let us turn from this to the discourses on poetics and let us 
consider, first, what kinds of poetry there are, according to Plato, and then 
which sort he was referring to when, in the tenth book of the Republic, he 
elaborated the accusations against it, and, finally, how even here Homer is 
shown to be exempted from the criticisms that apply to most poets. 


[b. The three lives of the soul] 


So that these things may be clear, let us take up our instruction about 
them from this point of departure: generally speaking there are, we say, 
three kinds of life of the soul: 

(1) The best and the perfect life, in which the soul is contiguous with 
the gods and lives the life that is most closely related to them and made 
one by its extreme resemblance to them. The soul belongs not to the itself 
but to them,”®” surpassing its own intellect and awakening in itself the 
secret symbol of the unified substance of the gods, and attaching like to 
like, the soul’s own light to the transcendent light and the most unified ele- 
ment of its own being and life to the One beyond all being and life. 

(2) The life that comes after this one in rank and power, situated as 
a mean in the middle of the soul, in which the soul returns within itself, 
coming down from the divine life and setting intellect and wisdom as 
the first principle of its activity, elaborates the multiplicity of logoi and 
contemplates the varied transformations of the forms, draws together the 
knower and the known into the same entity, and reproduces the image of 
the || intellective substance, drawing together into one the nature of the 
noetic objects. 

(3) Another, third life after these, drawn along with these lower powers 
[in our immediate environment] and acting with them. It makes use of 





287. Reading ovoa in 177,18, with b (the Basel edition of 1534: see addendum 2 
to the introduction, xxxiii, and F’s comments ad loc.). 
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dvvapeow Kai pet’ exeivwv évepyotoay, pavtaciatc te Kai aicOroeotv 
ahoyolc TpocypwpLEevHy kai | TaVTH TWV XElpOvwv avamtuTAaLEVIVV. 

Tovtwv 1) obv Tov TpLTT@V THs Cwijs eid Wv Ev Taic woxaic Dewpovpevwv 
KaTd Tv Spoiav TAEtv Kai TI Tig MoMTIKAS vorjowpev StaKptotv dvwOe_ev 
ovpmpotovongs taic moAvEdéot Tig Woxii¢ Cwaic Kai eic MPOTA Te Kai LEoa 
kai | Zoxata yévn Tijc Evepyeiac TouiAAouEevNS. 

Kai yap tavtne¢ i} wév eotiv akpotatn Kai mANpNS TWV Deiwv ayabav, 
kal adtoic évidpvovoa TIyv woxT\v Toic aitiots THV SvTWV, KATA TIVa TE 
évwotv dppytov eic TadtTOV Ayovoa TH MANPOdVTL TO TANPOLLEVOY, Kai 
TO Lev aiAwWS Kal dvagws dToOTPwWr|vbovoa TIPdc TI ~AAapYtV, TO dé 
TIPOKAAOVHEVN POG Ti}V LETASOOLV Tod Pwtdc, 


wyvupevov 3 dxetav Tupdc A@gOitov Epya Telovoa 


Kata TO Adytov, Eva 5é ovvdeopov Oeiov anepyaCopevn tod | uetexouEvov 
kal eTéxovtos Kai obyKpaotw Eevortolov, GAOV Hév TO Katadeé~oTEpoV 
edpaCovoa év tw Kpeittovi, TO dé Oetotepov pOvov évepyeiv UreotakLEvou 
Tod Katadeeotépov Kai aMOKPUMTOVTOS EV TH KpPEiTTOVL TV OPETépav 
idtoTHTa TapaoKevacovoa. abt di odv Lavia Lev éoTtv OwPpoOdtvng | 
KpeiTTwWV Ws OVVEAOVTL Paval, KaT abTO dé TO DEiov LETPOV a~opileTat- 
kai Womtep GAA TPdc GAANV brapétv TwV Dewy <avayet>, obtw 1) Kai abt 
TiS OVEMETPIac dmtoTANpOi Ti EvOedCovoav yuyrv- 510 47) Kai Tac EoXATAG 
avis eviepyeiac peTpotc Te Kai PvOLOIc KaTEKOOLNOEV. WoTEP ODV KATA 
ev TH aANBetav TH pavtikny, Kata dé TO KaAAOS || THY EpwrtKT paviav 
deiotacBat AEyoueEv, otTwWS dpa Kai KATA TV OvELETPIAV TIV Beiav TIV 
TLONTIKTV APwpiobat papéev. 

‘'H dé tabtns pev Tijc¢ EvOeaotiKi\¢ Kai Mpwtiotns bmodeeotEpa, LEON 
dé év TH woxi] Oewpovpevy Kav abtiyy | diyov Tiyv EmtotPova Kai voepav 
gw éhaxev tiv dmd0TAOW, ylyvwoKovOK LEV TIYV Ovoiav TWV SvTWV Kai 
TOV Kah@v Kai ayawv ~pywv Te Kai Aoywv bmdpyovoa PiroVEdpwv, 
eic 6& THv EUuLETpOV TpOdyovoa Kai EvpvOLOV EkaOTA TOV TIPAYLATWV 
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imaginings and irrational sense-perceptions and is entirely infested with 
lower things. 


[c. The three kinds of poetry] 


Since these may be considered to be the three forms of life for souls, let 
us understand that, according to the same pattern, there is likewise a divi- 
sion of the kinds of poetry, radiating downward with the multiform lives 
of the soul and diversified into first, intermediate, and last kinds of action: 

(1) The first kind is highest and full of divine goods. It establishes the 
soul in the very causes of those things that exist, drawing the vessel and 
that which fills it into a single entity in an ineffable union, spreading the 
former out, nonmaterially and impalpably, to receive the illumination, and 
summoning the latter to give a share of its light, 


accomplishing the works of the mingled vehicles of deathless fire 
[Or. chald. frag. 66, des Places], 


according to the oracle. It creates a single divine bond and unifying mix- 
ture of that which is participated in and that which participates, rooting all 
that is inferior in that which is better, arranging that what is more divine, 
alone, is active, while the lower has contracted and hidden its own indi- 
vidual identity in that which is greater. And so, to sum up, this is indeed a 
madness that is greater than reasonableness”** and is defined by the mea- 
sure of the divine itself. And since the different kinds of poetry lead the 
soul up to different qualities of the divine, this one fills the inspired soul 
with symmetry. Therefore, it has ornamented even its very lowest activities 
with meter and rhythm. Just as we say that the art of prophecy exists as a 
function of truth and erotic madness is constituted as function of beauty, || 
thus also we say that poetry is defined by divine symmetry. 

(2) Below this inspired and primal poetry is another kind, which may 
be conceived as having a middle place in the soul and certainly has its exis- 
tence as a function of the soul’s wise and intellective condition. Knowing 
the essence of the things that exist and loving the spectacle of good and 
beautiful deeds and discourses, it draws each matter it treats into metrical 





288. See Phdr. 245a and 33 [K57,26], 61 [K70,29], 87 [K84,16] with n. 109, and 
193 [K140], above. 
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épunveiav. oia dt) TOAAG TMV AyaB@v ToIN|Ta@V ebpotc av yevvata, 
(nrwtd Toic ed Ppovodow, vovBeciacg Kai CvpBovA@v dpiotwv mANPN 
Kal voepaic evpetpiag avdeota Ppovijoews Te Kal Tic GAANS dpeETiic 
MpOTetvOVTA TIV HETOVOIAV Toic Ev TEMUKOOL, AvauvNoiv Te TapExXd 
WEVA TWV THs Woyi\¢ TEpLodwv Kai Tov didiwv év abtaic | AOywv Kai TMV 
Ttoikihwv Svvdapewv. 

Tpitn dé émi tabtatc gotiv f ddFatc Kai Pavtaciatc ovpptyvupévy 
Kai Sta ptpnoews ovpTANpovpevy Kai ObdSEv GAN FH ptpNTUA] Kai oboa 
Kal Aeyouévn Kai TOTe LEV eikacia TpOcYpwHEVN HOvoV, TOTe dé Kai 
PAtvoLEVTV TpoioTapLEevN TIV Apopoiwoty, GAN’ | odK Odo, cic SyKoV HEV 
eTaipovoda TA OLIKPA THV TADNHLATWV, ExTMANTTOVoA dé Tos AKOvOVTAC 
Toi TOLOIGdSe OVOLLAOL Kai PrLAOLY, Kai Taic €EadAayaic Twv appovidv Kai 
Taic TOV PLOLdV ToLKLAials GvEPETABAAAOVOA Tas TOV WoXav StaBEetc, 
Kai Tag TMV TPAYLATWV PvoEIc Ody Oiaimep Eioiv, | AAN’ oat PavtacBeiev 
av toic MoAXOIc Emtdetxvbovoa: oKLaypagia Tig OdGa TWV SvTWwV, GAN Od 
yv@oic axpiBrs, TEAOG Te TpOoTAaLEVN TiHV TMV AKOVOVTWV WoYaywyiay, 
Kal Tpdc éxeivo dtapepovtwe PAEMovoa TO TAOHTIKOV Kai yaipetv Kai 
AvTteioBat MepuKds THs Woxij<. 

"Eottv dé émep Epapev Kai | tabtys TO pev eikaotiKdv, 6 Kai Tpdc 
Ti OpSotHta Tod puNnpatos dvateivetat, TO SE ToLodTOV oiov eimopEV, 
PAVTAOTIKOV Kai PatVOLEVNY LOVOV TIT LimNotv TapEXoLEvov. || 


“Ou kata TAatwva tis tpeic idéac tis 
noutikis arodeigouev torabtas odoas Kai tooabtac. 


Ta pév toivvv yévn Tis MomntiKiis tooatta got, Wo CVVTOLWS 
dteheoOar. dei Sé Kai tov TWAdtwva tovtwv émi|deigoar tiv pwvyuny 
TLOOaLEVOV Kal Kao’ Exaotov émeOEiv TA Exeivw TEpl AVTMV ApEOKOVTA. 
kal TP@Tov Tepi Tis EvOEov TMomTIKi|>, doa Pavpacta Stavornpata AdBot 
Tic Gv ul) Mapépywo davaheyouEevog Ta yeypapméva, Statepavwpeda- 
TOUTWV yap Oipat TPOStopioEVTwV Pddtov Kai TEpi TWV | ExoHEVwV ~OTAL 
Tovs MpoorKovtac atodobvat Adyous. 

Tabtnv toivvy tiv évOeov tomuntixiy év Daidpw [245a] KkatoKwyiv 
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and rhythmic expression. You would find that many of the productions of 
the good poets are in this category, admired by the right-minded, packed 
with advice and the best counsel and full of intellective moderation, and 
offering to those with a natural aptitude participation in thoughtfulness 
and the other virtues and providing recollection of the cycles of the soul 
and of the timeless logoi and the various powers in these cycles. 

(3) The third along with these is the kind of poetry that has opinions 
and imaginings mixed into it and is made up of mimesis so that it is and 
is called nothing other than “mimetic.” Sometimes it simply proceeds by 
representation, while at other times it projects a resemblance that is appar- 
ent but not real. Stirring up the trivial passions to enormous volume and 
impressing the listener with such words and expressions and changing the 
various dispositions of the soul as it goes, through changes of mode and 
variation of meter, it shows the natures of things to be not as they are but 
as they might be imagined by the many to be. It is a shadow painting of 
things that are, and not a clear perception, and sets itself the goal of enter- 
taining its listener and looks especially to the passionate element in the 
soul, which is naturally disposed to rejoice and to grieve. 

There are, as we have said, within this last category the accurately imi- 
tative type [of mimetic poetry], which aspires as well to correctness of 
imitation, and the type we have described, the illusionistic, which provides 
only the appearance of an imitation. || 


(6) We shall demonstrate that, according to Plato, there are three kinds 
of poetry and that their properties are as we have described them. 


[a. The problem] 


Dividing them up concisely, then, these three are the classes of poetry. 
Now it is necessary to demonstrate that Plato has also written about these 
things and to examine one by one the positions he adopted on each of 
them. First, with regard to inspired poetry, let us examine in detail all the 
wondrous concepts one might find in Plato, if one read through his writ- 
ings with care. Once these are clearly defined it will, I think, be easier to 
give an appropriate account of what follows. 


[b. Inspired poetry: the Phaedrus] 


In the Phaedrus, then, he calls this inspired poetry “possession by the 
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wev and Movowv kai paviav mpooeipnkev, eic anaAnv dé Kai &Batov 
avwbev didoo8at yoy, Epyov dé avtijc eivai pnow dveyeipetv Te Kai 
éxBakxevetv Kata Te | Tag wdc Kai Tv GAANV Toinowy, TEAOG dé TO LUpia 
Tov Tahawv Epya KooLOboav Tovs Entytyvopuevouc Tatdevetv. 

"Ev oic¢ Sf) Mavti Katapavéc, StL MP@tov pev TH apynytKiy Kai 
TIPWTOUPYLKTYV aitiav THs TMoU]TIKIS TIv TOV Movody eivai prow Sdovv. wc 
yap Ta dhAG Tavta Ta Te APavi | Kai TA Eu—avi SnLLoOVpynpLata TOD TATPOG 
Tis Appoviac MAnpovow Kai Tic EvpbOuODv KivjoEews, ObTWCS SI) Kai Taic 
KATOXOIG <éE> ad’TMV Woyxaic TO Tis Deiag ovELETPIas iyvoc éAAGUTOVOAL 
Ti}V MoutiKty aotedovow tiv évOeov. éemtei SE SAN ev 1} Evepyeta Tod 
éAdApTOVTOs éoTtv Ev Taic | Beiats Tapovoiatc, TO & EAhapTOLEVOV EAVTO 
Taic éxeiBev Kivnjoeow énididwow Kai TOV O*EeTépwv NO@V eEotapevov 
dTEOTPwWTaL Taig Tod Beiov Kai Lovoetdodc Evepyeiatc, Sia Ttadta oipat 
KATOKWXNV Te Kai Laviav Ouod Ti ToLaAdTHY TpOGEipNnKev EhAQLYLV- WC 
wéev Kpatoboav twv be’ EavtTiis | Ktvovpevwv SAWV KATOKwYTYV adTIV 
dvoudoac, wo dé €tota||oav tv oikeiwv evepynudtwv eic tiv Eavtijs 
iStoTHTa Ta EAAGUTOLEVA LaViav TPOGEITWV. 

Aebtepov dé Sti kai avTIVTIV KaTOXOV EooLEVHV Taig Movoatic wuynvy 
onoiav eivat dei Tpoodwoptoev, anak ye pnoiv AaBotoa Kai &Ba|tov 
oxy. 1) wéev yap oKAnpa Kai avtitvmos Kai Svotabijs Mpdc TI Oeiav 
édAapyty evavtiws Exet Mpd¢ TIv THs KATOKWYXIIC EvepyEtav- EaVvTS yap 
éotiv LdAXOv i] Tob €AAAUTIOVTOS Kal ODK EDTUMWTOS TIPOG THV eKkeiDEv 
ddovwv. 1) 52 b7 GAAwv navtodanwv katexouevn Sofaopatwv Kai | torKiAwy 
Kai dAAoTpiwv Tod Oeiov TeMANPwWLEVN Stahoytopav émoxiacet TH Oeiav 
errinvotay, Ovptyvioa Taic &k TAVTHS KtIvIOEOL Tac idiacg EavTIS Gwdc TE 
kai évepyeiac. dei 57) obv duPoTEepa Gua THVv Woy TpoEengéevat TavTny, 
iittg Gv pWeAAN Taig Movoatc EceoBat KaToXos, anadny te adtiyy | bndpxetv 
Kai dBatov, iva mpdc Lev Ta Oia TavteAds ebrabi|< Kai ovpTtaONs, TPG 
dé Ta GAG Tdavta amtaBi|s Kai AdeKTOSG ADTOV Kai Gptyi|s MPG avTA. 

Tpitov toivuv TO Kotvov épyov Tij¢ Te TOLAVTNS EmtTNSEOTNTOS Kail THC 
TV Movodv KatoKwyXij¢ Kai paviac MpootiOnowy. TO yap | dveyeipetv Te Kai 
exBaxyevetv TodTO dr) EOTLV TO Ek TIS duPoTepwv <Evepyeiac> gig TAVTOV 
ovpTAnpovpevov épyov, A€yw Si) Tod te éhAauTOLEVOD Kai EAAGUTOVTOS: 
Tov pév dvw0ev Kivodvtos, Tod dé dbreoTPwWLEVOD TH exeivov ddoet. EoTt 
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Muses” and “madness” [245a], saying that it is granted from above to a 
gentle and pure soul and that its task is to awaken and enrapture the soul 
with odes and other poetry, and its goal is to set in order the myriad acts 
of the ancients, in order to educate posterity. 

In this text it is perfectly clear to all, in the first place, that the origi- 
nal and primordial cause of poetry is the gift of the Muses. Just as [the 
Muses] fill all the other creations of the father, both visible and invisible, 
with harmony and rhythmic motion, even so, by illuminating the souls of 
which they take possession with a trace of divine symmetry, they bring to 
perfection divine poetry. Since the entire action of the illuminator con- 
sists in divine presence, and the one illuminated gives himself over to the 
impulses that come from the illuminator and steps out of his own char- 
acter and subjects himself to the actions of the divine and uniform, this, I 
believe, is why [Plato] calls such illumination both “possession” and “mad- 
ness.” He calls it “possession” because it takes power over the entirety of 
what is moved by it and “madness” because it causes || those illuminated 
to abandon their own activities and enter into its identity. 

Second, it is clear that Plato has even defined the qualities that the soul 
destined to be possessed by the Muses must have, when he says “taking a 
pure and gentle soul” The hard and resistant soul, insensitive to the divine 
illumination, is opposed to the action of possession, for she belongs more 
to herself than to the illuminator and is not readily receptive of its gifts. 
Moreover, the soul that is possessed by all sorts of other conceptions and 
filled with considerations that are diverse and the opposite of the divine 
obscures the divine inspiration, mingling her own states and actions in the 
impulses coming therefrom. Therefore it is necessary for this soul that is to 
be possessed by the Muses already to have acquired both these qualities in 
advance: she must already be gentle and pure so that, on the one hand, she 
may be entirely docile and sympathetic toward the divine and unmoved, 
unreceptive, and impermeable toward other things. 

Third, Plato adds the shared task belonging to such a capacity [of 
the soul] and to possession and madness from the Muses. Awakening 
and enrapturing indeed constitute this accomplishment to which both 
contribute with their actions”*°—the illuminated and the illuminating, I 
mean—the one moving downward and the other spread out below it to 





289. Reading <évepyeiac>, following Kroll’s apparatus. 
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dé 1 pev Eyepotc davataoic dvmvoc Tig WoxiI¢ Kai AdtdoTPO@os EvEepyeta | 
Kal am0 THs Ev TH YEVEOEL TTWOEWS EMLOTPOGT] TIPHG TO Deiov, 1] SE Bakxeia 
kivnotc évOeog Kal xopeia mepi TO Oeiov AtpvtOc, TeAEcLovpydc TWV 
Katexouevuy. dei 5é ad mdAtv Kai TOUTWV duPoTEepwy, iva AnTwWTOL LEV 
wotv oi | KATOXOL TIPdg TO xEipov, ebKivnytot SE TPOG TO KpEiTTOV. 

Tétaptov 1) odv TO pupia Tov Tadadv Epya KoopeEtv Kat || dua TotW 
Tovs émtytvopevous madevetv mpdSNAOV, STL Ta Te AvOpwriva Std TOV 
Oeiwv avtiy TeAetotepa amodetkvbvat kai haumpoTepa ProLy, Kai Tadeiav 
an avtiis aknOiwiv mapayiveoBat toic KatNKOOIG abtiis ytvopevotc. 
TohAOd dpa | Sei tiv nomtuKty tadtnv tiv EvOeov tic madevtiKiic 
dvvapews damtootepeiv- AAN’ oipat TO Tic Tadeiacs ob TadTOV eivat TPdc 
TE Tac TWV vewv EEetc Kai TAG TOV HON TehewHEvtTWwV Ex Tig TOAtTUKHS Kai 
SEOHEVWV Tijg LVOTIKWTEPAas dn TEpi TOV Deiwv aKpodoews. ~oTIV dpa 1] 
TOLAVTH Moin|otg MavtOs LaAAOV TaLdSEevTIKT] TOV AKovOVTWY, Stav EvOEOG 
1 Kai étav 10 Oeiov avdtijc TobTO KaTASNAOV yivntat Toic AkOvOVvOLY: 1} yap 
ETUMOARS AVTIS EMAPT Tis EVSov ATOKpUTTOLEVNS LVOTIKTS GANBEiacs ObK 
avttauBavetat. 

Tavtnv 51 thy & tov Movody vbeiotapevny ev Taic anadaic | Kai 
aBatotg woyaic momtiKivy amdons GArAANs Téxvns avOpwrivns eikdTwc 
TpotiOnow- Tov yap dvev Tig TOLAvVTNHS Havias MoUnTI ateAT Kai AdTOV 
Kai tiv Toinow avtod [Kai] b10 Tic TOV Latvonéevwv agaviCeoBat tiv 
Tod owppovotvtos Stioxvpitetat- Tio yap Oeiac Sdoews TH Tavti tiv 
av|Opwrivny émtBodry amoAkinecBat. 

Todde pév ovdv 6 ev TH Daidpw LwoKxpatne bd7ép tijc¢ EvOEov TouTIKT}|s 
Huds avedidakev, tH te Oeia wavttKi Kai TH TeAeotiKf] OvvTaTtTwV abtiyv 
dtapepovtwe Kai Tv Tpwtnv ék@avow adtijc sic Deovs davanéuTwv. 
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receive its gift. The “awakening” is a wakeful?” straining by the soul and 
inexorable movement, a return from the fall into yéveotc back toward the 
divine; the “rapture” is inspired movement, and a tireless dance around the 
divine, bringing the possessed to perfection. And again there is need of 
both of these so that the possessed will not be subject to fall back into the 
inferior and will easily moved toward the better. 

And so, fourth, as far as setting in order the myriad deeds of the 
ancients is concerned, and || through these instructing posterity, it is clear 
in advance that he is saying that this kind of poetry renders”?! human 
things more perfect and more radiant through the divine and that true 
education comes from this poetry for those who hear it. This inspired kind 
of poetry should by no means be deprived of its capacity to educate. I 
believe the whole matter of education to be different with reference to the 
state of mind of the young and to that of those already educated in civic 
life°? and now needing to hear a more mystical teaching about the divine. 
Indeed, this sort of poetry is preeminently educational for its audience 
when it is inspired and when this divine element in it is clearly perceptible 
to them. Superficial contact with it, however, does not grasp the mystical 
truth hidden within. 

This poetry, then, created by the Muses in gentle and pure souls, 
[Plato] appropriately places before every other human art. He maintains 
that the poet who does not have this sort of madness is imperfect himself 
and that his poetry, which is that of a reasonable man, fades into obscurity 
in the presence of that of the madman, because human conceptions are in 
every way inferior to the gift of the gods. 


[c. Inspired poetry: the Ion] 


These are the things, then, that the Socrates of the Phaedrus taught 
us about inspired poetry, in particular establishing its connections with 
divine prophecy and initiation and attributing its first revelation to the 
gods. He also says things in harmony with these about such poetry to 





290. Accepting Kroll’s suggestion, Gumvoc for 076 [K181,24]. 

291. Accepting, with F, amodetkvbvat for the manuscript’s deuvovat above 
[K182,2]. Cf. Kroll ad loc. 

292. The Neoplatonic educational canon, traceable to Iamblichus, called for edu- 
cation first of all in the “political virtues” and subsequently in higher levels of knowl- 
edge. 
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ovuqwva dé | tovtotc Kai Ev TO “Iwvt TPdc TOV Paywdov Stahéyetat Tepi 
avtis, od S7 Kai Eugavéotata tiv Opnpov momtixi évOeov dnogaivet 
kal GAotc EvOovotaop@v aitiav Toic mepi adtiv Statpipovotv. 

Eimdvtog yap oipat tod paywdodt [531a] mepi wev TMV Ounpov Ttot- 
NLAtwv evmopeiv tt A€yetv, Tepi | dé THv Toi dAAOIG MOUNTAIc yeypapypE- 
vov ovdandc, 6 Lw||Kpatns tiv aitiav dnodidovd¢ tod toovtov maO1- 
Latoc: ZOTL yap TOTO, PNOIv, TEXVN HEV ODK Ov Tapa Goi Tepi Ounpov 
ev Aéyerv, Oeia 5é Sbvaute i oe Kivet [533d]. Kai wo TodTO dANVEc, Tavti 
Tov Katagavés. | oi bev yap Téxvy TL MOLodVTES Emi TAaVTWV We eimeiv TOV 
Opoiwv TO advTO Svvavtat damepydeoOar, oi SE Oeia trvi Svvdpet mepi TL 
OvELETPWCS EXOVTES ODKETL Kai TPOG TA GAA TH abTIy & avayKne éxovot 
Sbvaytv. 

T1d0ev obv 1] Totabthy TH Paywd@ Sdvautc EqrjKet, TPdG LEV “OpNpov | 
AdTOV StAP~EPOVTWS GLVaTTOVEA, TIPdG SE Tov dAAODUG OdKETL TOINTAG, 
egetijc 6 MwKpatnys avadiddoxet, TH ALWw ypwpEvos EvapyeotaTw Tapa- 
deiypatt Tic TeAewtatys ék TOV Movowv KatoKwyij<¢, jv “Hpakeiav oi 
TOAAOi Kahodouv. Ti odv abtn 1 AiBoc atepyaCeTat; 


od povov by gnot ad|tods dyet mpd éavtTi Tovs o1dnpodc 
Saxtviiovc, GAAa Kai Sbvaputv adtoic OAKOV TMV OpOIWv 
évtiOnotv, ote dAXovs ayetv SaxtvAiove: kai TOAAAKIC PHOiv 
Opuabds SaxtvAiwv i o1dnpiwv 2 GAAHAWV HptHtat- maor Sé 
dpa tovtois am éxeivnygs tis | Aiov 1H Sdvapts ZHhptytat. 


tiva LEV OV TPOTIOV TA TOOadTAa TAB TeEpi ToOdG SaKTvAIoVUG ovEPaiver 
kal tis 1) Tig AiBov Svbvautc, od MpoKettat AEyelv Ev TOUVTOIG: TA SE TOVTOIC 
TapamtArjoud Kai emi tig EvOEov TomTIKH|s ToD LwKpatous MpooTWEVTOG 
dkKovoWwLEV. 


ovtw 5é Kai } Modoa | évOeouc pév totet adtodc, dia 5é TOV 
évOéwv tovtwv dAdwv EvOovoialovtwv dpuabds saptatat. 


"Ev oi¢ Tp@tov pev Ti Veiav aitiav EviuKd@>s TponveyKato, Motoav 
AdTIV Tpocetmtwv, aAN’ oby Womep év TO Daidpw tiv ek Movowv 
KATOKWYXTYV TE Kai Laviay gic drtav abtwv | TO TARVOc EnretpEWEV, iva TavTA 
TOV TOV évOEaoTIKWs Ktvov||LEvwv ApLOLLOV oiov gic Lovada piav avayn 
Ti}V TPWTOVPYOV THIS TMoNTIKH}S apxny. ~oTt yap 1) ToTIKH, LovoEetd@c 
wev Ev TH TPWTw KtvodvTt Kai Kpugiwsc, SevTtépwe dé Kai dvethtypéevwc 
ev Toic TMotaic b1O Tig wovados éxeivyng Ktvov|pEvotc, Eoxatwo dé Kai 
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the rhapsode in the Jon, where indeed he very clearly treats the poetry of 
Homer as inspired and a cause of inspiration for those who devote time 
to it. 

When the rhapsode has said, I believe, that he is quite able to speak 
about the poems of Homer but not at all about the composition of the 
other poets, Socrates, in || giving an explanation of this experience, says, 
“This faculty of yours of speaking well about Homer is not, as it turns out, 
a skill, but rather a divine power that moves you” [533d]. That this is true 
is, I suppose, entirely clear to all. Those who bring something about by 
skill are able to do it, we may say, to all similar things, but if it is by some 
divine power that they are capable of doing something, then it no longer 
follows that they have the same ability with regard to other things. 

Socrates next explains whence such a power, relating specifically to 
Homer himself and not to other poets, has come upon the rhapsode, using 
as a vivid image of the most perfect possession by the Muses the stone that 
most call “the stone of Heracleia.” What does this stone do? 


Not only (he says) does it attract iron rings to itself, but it also 
induces in them the power of attraction over similar things, so 
that they attract other rings, and often a string of rings or other 
iron objects is hung together, so that for all these things the force 
depends on that stone. [533d-e] 


Now, the manner in which this business about the rings comes about and 
the nature of the power of the stone are not things to be discussed here, 
but let us listen to Socrates adding closely related things with regard to 
inspired poetry: 


And in this way also the Muse makes them inspired, and from 
these inspired ones hangs a chain of other beings in a state of 
inspiration. [533e] 


First of all, in this passage he introduced the divine cause as single, 
calling it “Muse,” and did not, as in the Phaedrus, attribute “possession and 
madness stemming from the Muses” to all of them [collectively]. [He did 
this] in order to draw the whole || number of those moved to inspiration 
back up to, so to speak, a single monad, the primordial first principle of 
poetry. Poetry resides, uniformly and cryptically, in the first mover, then 
secondarily and explicitly in the poets moved by this monad, and in the 
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broupyikds ev Toic paywdoic, Sia LEOWV TOV ToUTwV emt TIYV pilav aitiav 
dvayouevoic. 

"Enetta tiv Oeiav éminvoiav dvwOev aypt TwV TeAevTaiwv pEeBetewv 
dtateivwv dijAdc goTtv GpLod Lev TI TEpLovoiav Tic MpwrtioTNs apyi|s TiS 
Kivovons avupvay, pod dé TIv TMV Tpw|twv LETeXovtTwv LEBEL Seucvbdc 
evepyeotatnyv. TO yap did TMV O@ETepWV TOINLATWV dveyeipetV Kai 
ddAovg gic EvOeaoudv Tpaveotatny év avdtoic tiv Tod Veiov mapovoiav 
émtdeikvvotv. Tovtoic S17) obv Emopévws Kai TA Eqetf|c MpootiOnow Tepi 
THS TOV TOINTOV KATOKWYXIC. 


MaVTES yap oi | TE TOV ENV NoNtai oi dyaVoi OdK EK TEXVIG, GAN 
évOeot vtec Kal KATEXOMEVOL TaVTA TadTA TA KAAa AEyOVOLV 
TOUMata, Kai Oi WEAOTOLOL Oi AyaBOi WoabtTws Kai TAAL ei 
KOD@oV yap Xpipa TouTHS ott Kai MTHVOV Kai iepov, Kal OD 
MpOTEpOV Oidg | TE TOLEiv, Mpiv av EvOEds TE yEvytat Kai ExPpwv 
[534b]. 


Kal téAoc, Stt Sta tabdta 


ate ov TExvN ToLodvteEs Kal TOAAG AEyovTEs Kai KAAG Epi TOV 
TIpaypatwv, Wonep od mEepi Ounpov, adAd Oeia poipa, TodTO 
LOVOV EKAGTOG Oidc TE ETI TOLEIV KAAS, Eq’ | 6 1] Modoa adbtTOV 
@punoev. 


Ev 61] tovtotc dmaot tiv évOeov TomtiKi pHEonv atexvac idpdobai 
gnotw tis Te Veiacg aitiac—ijv Motoav mpooeipnkev, kai tabty Tov 
‘Ounpov Cnray, Kai moté pév eic TO MAV0c, Mote dé gig Tv Evwow 
anopAenwv tic THV Movowv oeipac (gonete | viv pot, Modoat, Kai 
avdpa pot Evvere Motoa gnoiv éxeivoc)—tabtns & obv tig npwtiotns 
apyiis Tov || EvOeaotiK@v Kivyoewv Kai TOV TeAEvTAiwv amNXNLWATwv TiS 
emimvoias TOV Ev ToIc Paywdoics KATA OVvETADELAV OPWHEVWV EV LEOW TI}V 
TOV TOUNTMV paviav EtagEv, KIVOLHLEVI Te Kal Ktvodoav Kai TANPOVLEVTVY 
avw8ev Kai eic GAAa dStaltopOuevovoay tiv ékeiev ElAauYtv, Eva Te 
OVVSEOLOV TLAPEXOLEVTV TOIc EOXATWS LETEXOVOL TIPOG TIV LETEXOLEVIV 
pwovada. 
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lowest degree and in an auxiliary manner in the rhapsodes, who are drawn 
up to the single cause by means of the poets. 

Then, when he extends divine inspiration down from above to the 
lowest participants, it is clear that he is simultaneously celebrating the 
superabundance of the first moving principle and showing very clearly the 
nature of the participation of the first participants. Their capacity, through 
their own poetry, to arouse others as well to inspiration demonstrates the 
manifest presence of the divine in them. He then adds the following on the 
possession of the poets: 


All the good epic poets deliver all these good poems of theirs not 
out of skill but when inspired and possessed, and just the same is 
true for the good lyric poets ... etc. [533e-534a]. A poet is a deli- 
cate thing, winged and holy and incapable of writing his poetry 
until he becomes inspired and beside himself [534b]. 


Finally, for these reasons, 


since it is not by skill that they create and say so much that is beau- 
tiful about things, as you do about Homer, but rather by divine 
fate, each is capable of doing well only that one thing to which the 
Muse has aroused him [534b-c]. 


Thus, in absolutely all these passages, he says that inspired poetry 
is seated right in the middle, between the divine cause—which he calls 
“Muse” in imitation of Homer as well, looking now to the group, now to 
the united chain of the Muses (“Tell me now,?”? Muses” [II. var. loc.] and 
elsewhere “Muse, sing me the man,’ [Od. 1.1] says Homer)—between this 
first cause, then, of || inspired impulses, and the last echoes of inspiration 
seen operating by sympathy in the rhapsodes, here in the middle Socrates 
has placed the madness of the poets. This madness receives its impulse 
from outside and imparts it to others, brought to fulfillment from above 
and transferring the illumination it receives from above to other things, 
providing a single bond between the most remote participants and the 
participated monad. 





293. Correcting gonete at K184,29 to gonete. 
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Tovtoic di) obv Kai doa 6 AOnvaiog Eévoc év TH Tpitw TOV Nouwv 
héyet Tepi Tig MomtiKhs Kai doa 6 | Tipatocg nepi twv TomTa@v Tov 
ovvappLOowpev. 6 Lev yap Vetov, Prov, 


kai TO TouTIKOV évOeaoTIKOV Ov yévocg duvwdSodv ovvV TLOL 
Xaptow kai Movoatc noAA@V T@v Kat’ GANVEtav yeyovotwv 
é—~antetat Exaotote [Leg. 3.682a]. 


<6> dé EneoBat MapaKeArevetat ToIc PoiBo|AnMTOIS MoUTAic TMV Dewv odor 
TLALOLV Kal eiSdOLV TA TOV O~ETEPWV TIPOYOVWV, Kaimep dvev Te eikOTWV Kal 
anodeigewv AEyovovy [Tim. 40d]. 

"EE @v Kai Mavti Padiov évvofjoat, tiva Lev oieTat eivat Tiv EvOeov 
MOUTIKT]Y, OTLoioUS dé TOS KaT’ abTIV ioTaLEvOUS TONTAG, Kai WS ODTOL 
wdhtota | TV Beiwv eiol Kai UVOTIKMV VonHATwV dyyEAOL TA TMV TATEPpwWV 
dtapepovtwe eiddtec. Stav dpa TOV LVOIKOV TAAOLATWwV emtAaUBavryTat 
kal evOdvy Ta TpaytKMTepa TMV davayeypauLEevwv, Seopods Kai TOMds 
Kai Epwtac Kai pikerg Kai Sdxpva Kai yehwtac, adtTOV dv UdALoTAa TMV 
Totovtwv | éxomev AOywv We ed ExXOvTWV KATA TI ev Toicg OVvEBOAOIC 
TOUTOLS AMOKPUTTOLEVV WoTEp TPOKAALLUAGL Dewpiav LaptUpa. 6 yap 
dtap~epOvtwe avtoic motevetv ev Taic Epi Dewy Tpaypateiatc aELwv, Kav 
avev dodei~ews Aeywouy, dd tiv ék TOv Bewv Erinvotay, odTOs dr Tov 
Bavudoetat | trv év toic pOoIc SU wv éxeivot Ta Oia Tapadiddaor || 
adnPetav: Kai 6 Veiov TO MoUNTIKOV yEvosG dToKAah@v obK av Ti dBeov 
em abt kai yryavtikiv avanéurot tept TOV Oeiwv Tpaypatwv bTdvoLav- 
kal 6 ovv Ttot Xdptow Kai Movoatc tovs momtac A€yetv & A€yovotv 
anopatvopevos | tiv ékuedf) Kai avappootov Kai dyaptv gavtaciav 
TLOPpW THs Vewpiac adTaV StwKioBal Tavtws Mpoeihngev. 

‘Otav ovv Ti TounTiKi Kai TH Sta TMV LWOwv EvdetEL LL Mpoodyetv 
Taic TOV VEewV Akoadic VoLOPETH, MOAAOD Set THV ToMNTIKHV adTI atidcety, 
ahha tiv Tov véwv gv we | aybuvactov mpd Tiv TobTWV aKpdaotv 
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[d. Inspired poetry: the Laws and Timaeus] 


Let us then establish some sort of harmony between these passages 
and both what the Athenian Stranger says in the third book of the Laws 
about poetics and what Timaeus says about poets. The stranger says, 


The race of poets is also divinely inspired, and when they sing they 
regularly touch on a great deal that actually occurs, with the help 
of some of the Graces and the Muses [Leg. 3.682a],?%* 


and Timaeus recommends following the poets who are in the grip of 
Apollo since they are children of the gods and know the things that relate 
to their own forebears, even though they speak without either plausible 
propositions or conclusive demonstrations.” 

From these passages it is easy for all to perceive what [Plato] thinks 
inspired poetry to be and how he conceives the poets who create in this 
mode: they are primarily the messengers of divine and mystical concep- 
tions because of their exceptional knowledge of those things that relate to 
their fathers. Therefore, when Plato attacks the mythic fabrications and 
censures the more theatrical things described—the chainings and castra- 
tions and loves and copulation and tears and laughter—we can certainly 
take him as a witness that such accounts are good things in terms of the 
doctrine that is hidden behind these symbols, as if behind a screen. The 
man who thinks it right, on account of their divine inspiration, to give 
the poets special credence in things concerning the gods, even if they 
speak without conclusive demonstrations, will, I suppose, surely admire 
the truth that lies in the myths the poets use to hand down their ideas 
about the divine, || and the man who called the race of poets divine would 
not attribute to it atheistic and Gigantic?” insinuations about divine mat- 
ters. Moreover, he who makes the poets say what they say with the help of 
the Graces and the Muses surely assumes that unmusical, inharmonious, 
graceless fantasy is far from their doctrines. 

Thus, when he lays down the law that poetry and demonstration 
through myths must not be brought to the hearing of the young, he is 
far from condemning poetry itself, but rather he is deflecting the state of 





294. Cf. above, 221 [K156], where the text is cited slightly differently. 
295. Cf. Tim. 40d. 
296. See 19-21 (K51) with n. 22, above. 
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amayet Tig toidode pvPorotias. wo yap mov Kai év AAkiBiddy Sevtépw 
gnoiv [147b], torodtov éotwv TO Ti¢ MomNtUKi|s yevoc: 


vost yap éottv obutaca aivtypatwdns kai od Tod MpooTUXOv- 
Tos avdpo0c yvwpioat. 


totadta dé Kai év Ilo|Atteia oagwc éXeyev [2.378d], we 6 
véos obK ott SvVatos Kpivetv 6 TLT EOTLV DTOVOLA Kai O [LN. 


TaVTH Apa groouev avtov thv ~EvOeov danodexec8at momtucny, fv 
Oeiav émovondter Kai tobs éxovtag aviv otyh oéBewv d&tot [Rep. I 
378a]. tooadta pév obv mepi TavTNs eiprjoOw Tijc | TPwTNS Kai Ded0ev 
belotapevne ev Taic anadaic kai 4Batotcg woxaic. 

Meta S5& tavtny tiv emtotipova TMV SvTwWV Kai KaTa vodv Kai 
~povnow évepyotoav Sewprjowpey, f MOAAG Lev Tepi Tis AowpAaTtov 
gpboews vorpata toic dvOpwrotc e&é|pnvev, TOAAG Sé TEpi Tig OWpLATUKS 
bmootacews eikdTa Mponyayev cic Ps SOypata, Supevvyjoato dé Kai tiv 
KaAXiothny Kai Toic iPeow mMpémovoav ovupETtpiav Kai TH Evavtiav TpdcG 
tabtny diaGeotv, mavta dé tadta LETPOIG Te Kai PLOLOIs KaTeKOOLNOEV 
oikelotc. ToLavTHV yap Tov Kai | tiv Oedyvidoc TomTIKIWV Eivai Pnot 6 
AOnvaiog Eévog || [Leg. 1.630a], iv éyKwptdaler tig Tuptaiov petlovac, 
dott tis GANS apetijs gottv 6 Ogoyvic SiSdoKkadoc kai Tij¢ eig Attacav 
dtatetvovons tiv ToAttucyv Cwry. 6 wev yap Tv moTOTHTA Ti eK TOV 
dpetov anaowWv ovuMAnpovpevny | amodexetat Kai tiv arnBeotepav 
kakiav éxBaAXet TOV TOAEWV TIYV OTAOW Kai Eig Liav OLOVOLAV TEpLayet 
Tag TOV Te\WonEevwv Cwac, 6 dé abtiv Kal éavtiyy tiv davdpeiav gv 
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mind of the young from this mythopoeia, since it is untrained for hearing 
such things. As he says in the Second Alcibiades, poetry as a class is some- 
thing of this sort: 


By nature, all of it is riddling and enigmatic, and he who happens 
upon it casually will not grasp it [147b]. 


Moreover, he said the same thing clearly in the Republic: 


The young man is not able to judge what has a second meaning 
and what does not [2.378d]. 


We shall say, then, that he altogether accepts the inspired class of poetry, 
which he calls “divine,” and moreover says that those who possess it should 
be given silent reverence.”?” 

This will be sufficient on this first category of poetry, stemming from 
the gods and coming upon gentle and pure souls. 


[e. Didactic poetry: the Laws on Theognis] 


Next let us examine that kind of poetry that has systematic knowledge 
concerning the things that are and acts with intellect and thought and has 
revealed to men many ideas about the nonmaterial realm and brought to 
light many plausible teachings about the substance of the material world. 
It has also looked into the most beautiful [internal] symmetry that is fit- 
ting for character, as well as the state that is its opposite, and ornamented 
all these things with meter and rhythm appropriate to them. 

The Athenian Stranger says that the poetry of Theognis is of this sort,?”® 
and || he praises it above that of Tyrtaeus because Theognis is a teacher of 
that total virtue that extends into the whole of civic life. [Theognis] in fact 
expresses approval of “fidelity,” which is the fulfillment of all the virtues, 
and he banishes from the cities the truest evil, discord, and draws into uni- 
form agreement the lives of those who take his advice. [Tyrtaeus,] on the 
other hand, praises the condition of valor in and for itself and encourages 





297. Cf. Rep. 2.378a. 
298. Leg. 1.630a. 
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éyKkwptdter Kai eic tavtnv mMpotpémet TwV GAAwWV GpEANOaG dpETwv. 
KahAtov dé dkovetv adtTav tHv tod Thal|twvoc pnudatwv [Leg. 1.630a-b]- 


Tountiy 5é Kai Eis paptupa Exouev Ogoyvey, ToAitHv TWv Ev 
Lukedia MeyapEwvy, bc Prot: 
MLOTOS AVP Xpvood te kai dpybpov avtepvoacBat | 
d&toc év xadeni, Kipve, dtyootaoin. 

tovtov di) ~apev év ToAEUM XaAETMWTEpwW dpEivova ékeivouv 
TautoAv yevéoOat, oxeddv doov dpseivw dtkatoovvn Kai 
owgpoorvvy Kai Ppovnots cic TadTOV EABOdOaL WETA avdpEiac 
avtijs HOvov avdpeiac. | miotds yap Kai byuys Ev OTAGEOLV OK 
av mote yévoito davev Evundons apetijs. 


évtav8a toivvy damodéxeta tov Oégoyviv wc Todttixijs emot Ns 
MeTexovta Kai THs GANS dapetijs, iv dS) MoTOTHTA KEKANKEY, TyeHova Kal 
ovppovdov- 

év 6& AkiBiddn Sevtépw [142e] tov dpOd|tatov tij¢ ebyiis TpOTIOV 
apoptCouevos Kai dogaéotatov gic tiv TomtiKIy abtov davargurtet TIV 
EUMpova. 


kiwdvvever yoov, @ AAKiBiddy, gnoiv, Ppovids tic || Eivat 
Ekeivos O TOUTS, O¢ SoKei Pidotc AvorTOIS TLOl XpIOaLEVOS, 
Op@v avbtodcs kai Tpattovtas Kai edxouevous dnep od PEATLOV 
hy, ékeivots bé 250Ket Koti dnep Anavtwv edxiv ToUoaoBat. 
AEyer bé | MHS W5i- 
Zed Paoured, Ta Ev EOOAA Kai EdyOMEVOIG Kai AVEDKTOLG 
Cup Sidov, Ta 5é Avypa Kai EdyouEevwv anEpvKe. 


Ti yap dtaxptot Tov dya8@v Kai TOV KaKOV Kai Ti | MpETOVEAY Talc 
weoaic &eow THv avOpwnwv Mpdc TO BEiov SutAiav Ovo 6 émLoOTHWV 
apopicev Kbptoc: Kai Sta Todto Kai TOV TMV OTixwv TOUTwWV ToOUNTIV 
~poviwov 6 Lwxpatyns amekdAecev, wo ovdte dv evOovotacpov ovtE 
dv dpOnv ddkav, aAAa SV EmtotHNV Kpivovta Lev Tac TMV aitovLevwv 
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his listener toward that, neglecting the other virtues. But it is better to hear 


Plato's words themselves: 


We also have a poet to call to witness, namely, Theognis, a citizen 
of Megara in Sicily, who says, 

Kyrnus, a man who remains faithful in bitter discord is worth 

his weight in gold and silver. [Theognis 77-78, West] 

Indeed, we say that this man, in bitter war, is much better than the 
other, virtually as much better as justice, moderation, and pru- 
dence coming together into union with bravery are better than 
bravery alone. No one would ever be faithful and sound in the 
midst of strife without total virtue [Leg. 1.630a—b]. 


Here, then, he accepts Theognis as having a share in civic wisdom and as a 


guide and counselor in total virtue, which he has called “fidelity.” 


[f. Didactic poetry: the Second Alcibiades] 


In the Second Alcibiades, defining the most correct and efficacious 


manner of prayer, he sends [Alcibiades] to the poetry of wisdom: 


For indeed, there is a possibility, Alcibiades, (he says) that that || 
poet is a thoughtful man, who seems to have had some stupid 
friends, and when he saw them doing and praying for things that 
were not the best but seemed so to them, he made for them a 
single, common prayer to cover everything. He says something 
of this sort: 

King Zeus, that which is good, whether we pray for it or not, 

grant to us, and keep away the bad, even if we ask for it [Plato, 

Alc. 2 142e-143a].?299 


Only someone who has systematic knowledge is able to define the dif- 


ference between goods and evils and the appropriate manner of address- 
ing the divine for people of the intermediate dispositions. This is why 
Socrates called the poet of these lines “thoughtful,” since it is neither 
through inspiration nor through correct opinion but rather by systematic 





299. Cf. Anth. pal. 10.108. 
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gbloetc, otoxaCopevov dé Kai Tij¢ TMV aitobvtwv é€ewc, owlovta dé 
TO TMpeMov Taig ayaBovpyoic tTHv De@v Svvapeotv. Kal yap TO MdavTac 
eTLoTPEWat Sia Tig evdyiic¢ eis TV Liav Tob Atdc Baotduct Tpdvolay, Kai 
TO THV AyAB@v tiv bndOTAaOL eEayat Tis Tod Bed Svvapews, Kai TO TOV 
ahn|Owov kakwv Ti yéveot a~avioat Sta Tig Tob Kpeittovoc evuEveiac, 
Kal dAwe TO TadTA Toic Lev EvyoLEVOIS dyvwota Paval, TH dé DE@ Kata 
TOUS TPOGTKOVTAs Spous StakeKpILEVA, PpOvIjoEwes ETL Kal EMLOTHLNS Ov 
THs ToXOvONS épyov. 

Eixotwe 41) ovdv tiv TotavtTHy TomntiKIV ~ugpova Kai | EmtoTHUOVa 
~apev bmdpyetv: 1} yap Taic peoatc E€eoww tac OpPdc Aq~opicer Svvapevny 
ddFac abty 51 Tov Kata tiv TeAéav emtotHuny bpeotHKeEV. 

To tpitov dt obv mepi tig pNtiKijc A€ywpev, fv Tote pev eikaCerv 
Ta Tpaypata, Tote SE Patvopevwc anotv|Todo8at MpoEimtopEV. TAYTNS 
yap dt) TO pév doov eikaoti||Kov gotw 6 AOnvaiog Eévoc évapyws Hiv 
trapadidwotv, To dé dcov gavtaotikov, 6 év TH ToAtteia XwKpatnys 
Tapiotnotv. Stws Sé tabta dtevivoxev adANAwvy, TO Te eixaottKdOv heyw 
TAS wuuNTiKi}s eidoc Kai TO PavtaotiKoy, | 6'Eheatns Eévoc Tuas ikavw@c 
avadidaoxet. S00 yap, prot [Soph. 235d], 


— gaivopat KkaBopav efdn Tig puntuKiic, pilav pev tiv 
cikaoTiKiv Op@v év adti Téxvynv. Zotiv dé avtH pddtota, 
ONOTAV KATA TAG TOD Tapadeiywatos OvpMETPiAG TIC év 
unket Kai WAdTEt Kai | PaOEt Kai Mpdc TovTOIs ETL YPWHATA 
anodiSovcs Ta MpOOHKOVTA EKAOTOIC TV TOD LILTMATOG 
yéveow anepyacntat. 

— ti dé; od navtec oi pipobpEvoi TL TOOT Entxetpodot Spav; 

— ovkovv 6o0t ye TOV pEydAwv Tov TL TAATTOVOL Epywv i} 
ypagovotv. ei | yap anodidoiev tiv tov KAA@V d&ANOtwijv 
ovpuetpiav oio8 Stt outKpOTepa Lev Tod SéovtOs Ta Ava, 
peilw dé Ta KATH Paivort’ av 51a TO TA LEV TOPPWHEV, Ta SE 
éyyv0ev b@ av OpaoBat. 
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knowledge that he distinguishes the natures of the things prayed for and 
tries to make out the disposition of those offering the prayer, still keeping 
in mind what is appropriate to the beneficial powers of the gods. All of 
these actions bespeak thoughtfulness and uncommon systematic knowl- 
edge: returning all people through prayer to the unique and regal provi- 
dence of Zeus, connecting the existence of goods to the power of the god, 
obliterating the origins of true evils through the goodwill of the greater 
one, and, generally, saying that these things are unknown to those offer- 
ing the prayer while they are distinguished by the god according to their 
appropriate boundaries. 

Thus it is appropriate that we say that such poetry is intelligent and sys- 
tematic in its knowledge. This sort of poetry, which is able to define correct 
opinions for people of the intermediate dispositions, must surely in some 
sense have come to be through the perfection of systematic knowledge. 


[g. Mimetic poetry: the Sophist] 


Third, let us talk about mimetic poetry, which we have already said 
sometimes makes [accurate] images of things and sometimes gives an illu- 
sory impression of them. The Athenian Stranger gives us a clear reference 
to the category within this type of poetry that creates || [accurately] imi- 
tative copies, and Socrates in the Republic presents the illusionistic kind. 
How these things differ from one another—the [accurately] imitative 
and the illusionistic types of the mimetic category, that is—is adequately 
described by the Eleatic Stranger: 


— For it seems to me (he says) that I can distinguish two types 
of mimesis.... One I view as a craft that produces accurate 
copies. This one occurs mainly when someone brings about 
the creation of the imitation according to the proportions of 
the model in mass and width and depth and on top of these 
adds the appropriate colors. 

— What? Dont all the mimetic artists try to do that? 

— Not at any rate those who sculpt or paint something of huge 
dimensions, for if they should reproduce the true proportions 
of the beautiful things, the higher part, you see, would appear 
smaller than it should and the lower part larger, on account 
of their being seen, respectively, from farther away and from 
closer. 
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— Tdvv pév odv. 

— ap’ obv od xaipetv TO dANnBEs Edoavtes | oi SnpLovpyoi viv 
od tas odo OvEMETPIAG, GAA SOEOLOAS Eival Kaa TOIS 
eidwAotc éEvarepyavovtat; 


tadta di) dtehopevoc 6 "EXedtng E€voc eikotws oipat Kai émi TéAet Tob 
dtadoyov [264c] tov oogtotiyy evdifjoat TH OptotiKh WEe8ddw BovAdpEvoG 
tis eiSwAoupyiKis TO | ev eikaotiKdv éeto, TO SE PavtTaoTIKdOv: TO 
wev oidv goTt TO Tapddetypa, TOLODTOV dmepyaCopEvoV TO pina, TO Sé 
gaiveoBat ToLodTOV TO yevouEvov Oiov TO LLNOEv TapacKEevaloy. Kai TIS 
LULL TLKAS TOLVDV TH TOLNTIKIS TO LEV ciKAOTIKOV EOTLY, ALTA TA TIPAyLaTa 
Tlepi WV Ttoteitat TOvG | AOyous anoTUTODPLEVOY, TO dé LEiCw Kai ELaTTW TA 
avta || paiveoBat kai tiv Opoiwow év gavtacia Ketmevny Exetv, GAN OvK 
adnPeia Tapexopevov. 

To peév dr ptpntixov dua Kai eikaotuov 6 AOnvaiog Eévoc pvyuns 
giwoev. Tv yap povotkiv ov tHv Hdoviv TéAoc Totovpévyy, GAAG 
Ti | Tpdc TO Tapaderypa APopoiwony, kai Tv OpPdtHTa Tob LY UATOG 
emideiEat TpoVépEVvos OvTWOI Tws Pnoiv [Leg. 2.667c]- 


ti 5&; Th TOV Opoiwv épyacia, doa TExvat eikaotiKai, dp’ OdK, 
av todto éepyatwvtat, tO pév HSoviv év adtoic yiveoOat, 
Tapentopuevov éav yilvynta, xaptv adtd Stkadotatov av piv 
Tpooayopeveny; ... tiv dé Op9OTHTA Mov TOV TOLOUTWV 1] iddTHS 
dv, Ws Eni TO Ta Eineiv, EEepyacorto.... 
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— Definitely. 

— Isnt it true, then, that present-day artists abandon the truth 
and work into their images not the true proportions but rather 
those that seem beautiful? [Soph. 235d-236a]. 


Having made this distinction, the Eleatic Stranger is right, it seems to me, 
at the end of the dialogue, when he wants to tie down the sophist by the 
method of definition, to establish two categories of image-making: the 
accurately imitative and the illusionistic.*” The first type fashions the imi- 
tation exactly after the model, but the other aims at making that which is 
produced appear like what it imitates. Likewise, then, there are two modes 
of poetic mimesis, the accurately imitative, reproducing the things them- 
selves that the words are about, and the other, taking those same things 
and making them appear larger || or smaller than they are and creating a 
resemblance that lies in the imagination but does not exist in reality.>°! 


[h. Accurately imitative mimetic poetry: the Laws] 


The Athenian Stranger mentions that mimetic mode which is also 
accurate in its imitations. Undertaking to describe that povotkn that makes 
its goal not pleasure but rather resemblance to the model and correctness 
in the reproduction, he says something of this sort: 


What, then? As far as the creation of likenesses is concerned, is 
it not true in all the image-making arts that, if they manage to 
produce pleasure with their imitations—if it is just a by-product— 
that we would be perfectly correct to call this a “grace”? Still, I 
suppose that the correctness of such imitations is due, in general 
terms, to their own likeness [in dimensions, etc., to their model, 
and not to any pleasure they might provide] [Leg. 2.667c-d]; 





300. Soph. 264c. 

301. This description depends on the notion that the pavtacia—roughly, the 
capacity of forming mental images or the locus of such images (at the lowest point in 
the soul, in touch with sense impressions)—may contain images that are real or false 
and that the pavtaotiKdc mimetic artist (the “imaginative” or “illusionistic” artist) 
tricks the viewer by distorting the proportions of the object imitated to create a real- 
istic mental image. 
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obdKodv Kai povotiK ye Ta0dV gapeEV eikaoTIKHV TE eival Kal 
15 MIM TUKITV; i}KLOTA dpa Stav Tic HovlotKiv Sova PH KpiveoBat, 
ToOUTOV anodEkTEOV TOV AOYoOV. 


Kai épetic [668b]- 


— kal phy todt0 ye mac av Ouodoyoi nEpi WovoiKijs, Tt TavTA 

TA TEpi aVTHV EOTL MOMMATA MipnNOic TE Kal AEtkaoia. Kal 

20 TODTO ye UOV OdK av Ebunavtes GuorAoyoiev tomn|tai TE Kat 
akpoatai; 
— kai pada. 


Ti dpa moutiKiy tabtny, Son TH Movorkh OvvtEetaktat TH MadevtiKh TOV 
NOa@v Kai Tac Te Appoviac Sbvatat Kpivetv kai Tobs PLOLOUG, eikaoTUKTV dv 
tic év Sikn mpooeinor Kal obTW MIUNTIKHV- tO Kai od TH Soviy TéAOG 
25 éxet, GAG TH Op00|tHTa THV EikacBEvTWv. 
To pév ovv eikaotiKdv abdtis Totodtov-: TO 5é PavtaoTiKOV EK TWV 
év TloAtteia yeypappevwv Katavonowpev. anodeigac yap 6 LwKpatns, 
K191 tt tpitog ano |] THs aANPEiac Kai pNTiKdG ~otLV 6 ToLOdTOG ToINTIS, 
oiov émokormeiv mpov0eto, Kai tobto ékij¢ mMpootiOnoty, Sti ptpeitat 
PAVTACTIKWS TH THs Cwypagiac Tapadeiypatt MPOOYPWLEVOS. 


5 — tov pév dt weuntiv @podoynkaupev. einé | 5é wor ttepi tod 
Cwypagov t0d¢e, notEpa Exeivo abtO TO év TH PUOEL EKAOTOV 
Soxei oot Entyetpeiv ppeiobat ff Ta TOV SNWLOVpy@v Epya; 
— Ta tov SnpLovupyev, Eqn. 
— dpa oia Zotw ij Oia Qaiveta; todTO yap Ett Std ptoov. 
— md héyeic; Eqn. 
10 — 8c. | KAivn éav te x MAayiov abt O24 Edv Te KaTAVTIKpG 
av te S7ty Odv, pn Tt Stageper adti adtijc, <i> Stageper péev 
ovdév, gaivetat 5é dAXoia; Kai TA GAAA WoadTws; 
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Do we not say that all povotkr is both “productive of images” and 
“mimetic”? ... Consequently, when someone says that povotxt) is 
judged by the standard of pleasure, this account is absolutely not 
to be accepted [Leg. 2.668a]; 


and so forth. And later, 


— Indeed, everyone would agree, concerning povoikn, that all 
the creations that relate to it are both mimesis and copying. 
Would not everyone, composers and audiences, agree on this? 

— Yes, indeed. [Leg. 2.668b-c]. 


One might, then, correctly use the terms “[accurately] imitative” and (in 
that sense) “mimetic” for this kind of poetry, to the extent that it is associ- 
ated with music that educates character and is able to distinguish among 
modes and meters. Therefore it does not have pleasure as its goal but rather 
the accuracy of the representations. 


[i. Illusionistic mimetic poetry: the Republic] 


So much for [accurately] imitative mimetic poetry. Let us develop an 
idea of the kind of poetry that produces an illusionistic image from what 
is written in the Republic. 

Socrates, having demonstrated that a poet of the sort he proposed to 
examine is at the third || remove from the truth and mimetic, then adds 
that he imitates in an illusionistic manner, using the example of painting: 


— Then we have agreed on the imitator. Tell me, concerning the 
painter, whether he seems to you to imitate the unique object 
as it exists in nature or the creations of the craftsmen. 

— ‘The creations of the craftsmen. 

— As they are or as they seem? Make this further distinction. 

— What do you mean? he said. 

— This: if you look at a bed from the side, or right in front or any 
other way, it does not really change, does it—rather, it does 
not change and yet appears different? And likewise for other 
things? 
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— ovtwe, Eqn, gaivetat, Siagéper 5é oddév. 

— todto di abtd oKdTEl- mpdc NdTEpOV ypal|guKT TETOiNTaL 
Tepl EKAOTOV, MOTEPA POG TO OV We ~xEL MYNOacBal, 
TIPOG TO PAtvOMEVOV Ws PaiveTtal, PavTaopATOS fH aAnBEias 
ovoa pipnotc 

— gavtaopuatos égn [I 597e-598b]. 


dia 57] TOUTWV Evapyéotata Mapiotnot 6 LwKpatns, STL TO PAaVTAOTIKOV 
TOD | LipNTUKOD yévovus Ti¢ MOUNTIKT|s ATIOTELOLEVOS NSovijc Te OTOYACEOOat 
LOVNS Kal THs TOV AKOVOVTWV ALTO Woyaywyias Pnoiv. Kal yap TavTNS THs 
LL OEWS TO PAVTAOTIKOV dTtoAEiTETAL TOD eikaoTIKODd, KAO’ Soov éxeivo 
weV TPOc TH OpBoTNTa PATEL TOD ELT] LATOG, TodTO dé dpa MPd¢ | THVv Kk 
TiS Pavtaciac Toic MOAAOIs ytvopevNy TSovt}y. 

Ta nev obv yévn Tig MountiKi}s Tordode kainapat@ Thdatwvidiaxpicewe 
Hgiwta, TO pev Ws KpEittTov éemtoTHpNS, TO dé <wC> EmtoTHLOVIKOY, TO 
dé wo dpBodokaotiKkdv, TO SE Wes Kai THs SpOF¢ SdENS AToAETOPLEVOV. 
Aéyet yoov mepi tod | Eoxatov capac [602a], wo obte dpa eicetat odte || 
Op8odSokdoe 6 to1ldode NTIS, Ciov TOV TOUT TodTOV éAEyOEY, 
epi Ov Gv pUpiTaL mpd KAAXOG i TOVNpiav. 


“Ott kai 1} Opnpov rroinots | 
EmidEiKVVOL Tas TpEic idéac Ev EAUTH Tis MoU;TUKS. 


Tovtwv dé ab dtwptopevwv emi tv Opnpov toinotw davadpapwpev 
Kai Sewprjowpev Taoav év avti TomtiKijs tv dStarkdptovoay, Stapepo- 
vtwe dé Tas Tod dpH0d Kai Tod Kahod oToXaCopEvac. 

‘Otav pév yap évOovordlwv évepy fj Kat | taigc Movoatc Kkatoyos wv kai 
TA HVOTIKA Tepi AVTMV TOV Dev AEPNYTal vorLaTa, THVEKADTA KATA TV 
Tpwtiotny évepyei kai EvOeov TomtiKry: Stav dé ad TH THs WoxFs Gwiyv 
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— Yes. It seems different but is no different. 

— Now, consider this: toward which end, with regard to each 
object, is painting directed, toward representing the real as it 
is or toward representing the appearance as it appears to be? 
And so, is it imitation of a fantasy or of the truth? 

— Ofa fantasy, he said. [Rep. 10.597e-598b] 


Socrates indeed shows very clearly here that he distinguishes the illusion- 
istic element of the mimetic class of poetry and says that it aims only at 
pleasure and at entertaining its listeners. In this sort of mimesis, the illu- 
sionistic is inferior to the accurately imitative inasmuch as the latter looks 
to the correctness of the imitation, the former to the pleasure that comes 
to the many from the illusion. 


[j. Conclusion] 


Thus in Plato as well, the classes of this kind of poetry are similarly 
distinguished: the one higher than systematic knowledge, another charac- 
terized by systematic knowledge, another by correct opinion, and the last, 
inferior even to correct opinion. Indeed, he says clearly, concerning the 
lowest poet, that “such an imitator (as we have said this poet is) will have 
neither knowledge nor || correct opinion concerning what he imitates, 
with reference to its goodness or its badness” [Rep. 10.602a]. 


(7) The Homeric poems as well exhibit within them these three*? 
forms of poetry. 


[a. The types of poetry in Homer] 


Now that these have been defined, let us go back to the poetry of 
Homer and let us observe resplendent within it every one of the types of 
poetry, but especially those that aim at the correct and the good. 

Whenever he acts under inspiration and possessed by the Muses 
and relates mystical conceptions about the gods themselves, at that point 
Homer is active according to the first and divinely inspired type of poetry. 





302. The third type, mimetic poetry, is of course further divided into “accurately 
imitative” and “illusionistic,” but Proclus clings to the threefold division as primary, 
doubtless out of a preference for the triad. 
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Kai Tac év TH Pboet Stag~opas Kai Ta ToAITIKa KAOHKOVTA Stein, TOTE SI] 
HadLoTA KATA TIv émtotHUNV Stati|Onow tovs Adyouc: Stav dé dpa Tovs 
TIPOOHKOVTas ATOdS@ TIS LlUNOEWS TUTOUG ToOic Te TPAyHAOL Kal TOIC 
TIPOOWTOIG, THVKADTA KATA TH EikAOTIKTV TPOOTATAL TH iLO: OTav 
dé Oipat Mpdc TO PatvopEvov Toic TOAAOIc, GAN’ Od TIPS Ti dAVELav Tod 
Svtos drnoteivytat Kai obTw dr | Tac TOV AkOVOVTWV ETdyNTOL WUXAG, TOTE 
TOV KATA TO PAVTAOTLKOV EOTLV TOLNTNS. 

Atyw 5é oiov, iv’ and Tig éoxaTns apEWpEOa Tod TomTOd pLUNOEWGS, 
TOv iAtov gottv Srtov A€yet TAG AvaToAs amd Tivos ToLeioBat Aitvns Kai 
Tac Svoetc WoabTw¢ Oby We EoTLV EKaTEpoV TOUTWV Obs w¢ | yivetathEywv 
ovdé TavTH Liwobpevoc dia Adywv, GAN Ws Paivetat Taic aicOrceot NU@V 
dia tiv antdotactv- Tobto Toivvv Kal Mav TO ToLOvde PavTaOTIKOV TIS 
Tooews Pavi pe heyetv. 

Tlaktwv étav tovd< pwac ptpfita tmoAeuobvtac 7 || BPovAevopevouc 
i] A€yovtas Kata Ta ei5y Tic Cwijc, Tobs HEV Wo EUPpOvac, Tods dé WE 
avdpeiouc, tovs dé we Pirotipous, Tij¢ eikaotiKijs Av eitott TO TOLODTOV 
épyov brmapyetv. Kai pv Kai Stav 7} Tac Sta~dpovc bnooTdoEIc THV | 
Lopiwy tic yuxiis eidwc avagaivyntat [Kai] SiddoKwv, f thy eFahAayryv 
Tov eidwrov Mpdc Ty xpwHEevyV woxiy 7 tiv tak tov év TM Tavti 
otolxeiwv, yijs bdatocg dépoc aiPEpoc ovpavod, f GAO TL TOLODTOV, Ti} 
EMLOTHMOVA TH TounTiKi}s SUvautv TavTHV av éyw Bappav amognvaitny. | 

Eq’ Graot Sé tovtotc Stav mepi Te THs SNpLovpyiKi|s Huds avadidaoKy 
<povadoc> kai Tij¢ gic Tpia Stavopiis TMV GAwy, f Stav Tepi TOV Heaiotov 
deoua@y, f Stav mepi tic MatpiKis Tod Atos Evwoews TPdG TIIV YOvILOV 
Gedtyta tig “Hpac dv adbtov ovpmdoxijc, tote Si) gainv av avtov 
évOovord|Cetv capac Kai dia tiv &k TOV Movowv KatoKwyxiy TA ToLadTa 
dratiWevat pvPoAoyrpata. 

AnAoi dé tov Kai abtdc emi tod Antoddoxov tiv ék Se@v MpENLEVIV 
evepyetav, AEywv 10 Tis WSijc STL OppNVEic Veod iipxEto Kai St EvOeoc 
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Whenever he tells of the life of the soul, on the other hand, and the dis- 
tinctions within the natural world*° and civic obligations, there he is cer- 
tainly arranging his discourse under the guidance of systematic knowl- 
edge. Whenever he gives the appropriate sorts of imitation to events and 
characters, he is composing in the [accurately] imitative type of mimesis, 
and when he alludes to that which seems to the many to be the case, and 
not to the truth of reality and thus entices the souls of his listeners, then, I 
believe, he is a poet of the illusionistic type. 

For example, starting from the lowest form of the Poet’s mimesis, there 
is a passage where he says the sun rises from the sea,* and says the same 
sort of thing about its setting, but in neither case does he describe these 
things as they are or as they occur, nor does he use words to imitate in this 
way, but rather he describes them as they appear to our senses, because of 
the distance. You can take it, then, that this is what I mean, and everything 
of this sort, when I speak of the illusionistic type of poetry. 

Next, when he imitates the heroes fighting or || taking counsel or 
speaking according to their various characters, some as wise men, some 
as brave, some ambitious, I would say that work of this sort belongs to the 
[accurately] mimetic type. Moreover, in his teaching*°> when he reveals 
from knowledge the various substances of the parts of the soul or the dis- 
tinction between the “image” and the soul that uses it, or the arrangement 
of the elements in the universe (earth, water, mist, aither, and heaven), or 
anything else of this sort, I would presume to put this in the category of 
poetry based on systematic knowledge. 

On top of all of these, whenever he offers us teachings on the creative 
monad*°* or on the tripartite division of the universe or about the bonds 
of Hephaestus or the paternal union of Zeus with the generative divinity 
of Hera in an indissoluble embrace, then I would say that he is clearly ina 
state of inspiration and that he composed these myths through being pos- 
sessed by the Muses. 

He himself, in fact, makes it clear, with reference to Demodocus, that 
the activity stems from the gods. He says at the beginning of the song that 





303. Cf. the third paragraph below, K193,7-9. [F] 

304. Cf. Od. 3.1. [E] 

305. Bracketing kai at K193,5. 

306. Supplying <povadoc> at K193,11, with Kroll (apparatus), followed by F. 
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Hv Kai Stt 1} Motoa avtov égirnoev f 6 povonlyetns Vedc- 


ij o€ ye Moto’ 25idake Atdg tac | of y ArtoANwv- 
Ainv yap kata Kdopov Axatwv oitov deidetc, 
b00 épéav T EnaBov te Kai 600 Eudynoav Axatoi | [6 488-490]. 


Kaitot ye étt tov Anpodoxov we éavtov TpdTOV Tiva MpotoTtaTat Kal TWV 
Tlepl EavTOV TAOHLATwWV Tapadetypa Toteital, TOV StateOpvAnLEevwv Eotiv 
ikav@c, Kai TO || 


OPOadp@v Lev duepos, Sidov 8 HSeiav dordij [0 64] 


dvtiKpuS TOV KaT’ avTOvV LDBoV eic Exeivov dvangumetv ~otkev. TodToV 8 
obv évOedCovta héyetv a A€yet ag~ac | StioyupiCetat. 

AXN ed ye Stt AnpodoKov kai tis EvOeaotiKI¢ Wdi<¢ EteuvIoOnpEV- 
dokel yap Lot Kata Ta MTPdOVEV eipNnLEva Tis MoU GEws yévn SteAetv TOG 
TAP AVT@ LVIUNS NEtwuEevovs povotkove. 6 pev yap AnpodoxKos EvOouc 
Ty, WoTtep | elpytoat, Kai Ta Veia Kai Ta dvOpwrtva d~nyovpeEvos, Kai BedBev 
eEawaobat A€hextat tiv Eavtod povorkny: 6 5é Ontos 6 év TOdKy Kata 
Ti}V YV@ou LaAtoTa TMV Te Oeiwv Kai TOV dvOpwrivwv exapaKktnpieto- 


Dyjpte, TOAAG yap GAda Bpotav HeAKxtHpta oi|dac, 
épy avdpov te Pev te, Ta te KAEiovot dordoi [a 337-338] 


hEyEt Tov TPdc¢ avTOv 1} [InveAOmn: tpitoc dé GAXOc 6 Tig KAvTatpvioTpac 
@50cG, LINTUKOS TI¢ Wo ~oiKev Kai dpOF | SOE xpwuEevoc Kai Ta TiS 
owppoovvns HEAN Mpoteivwv TH yvvaukt: 


Tap yap Env kai dorddc avip, @ MOAN EntetEAAEV 
Atpeidns Tpoinvde kuwv [y 267-268]. | 
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“he began under [the inspiration of] the god” [Od. 8.499]°°” and that he 
was divinely inspired and that the Muse or the god who leads the Muses 
loved him: 


Either the Muse, daughter of Zeus, taught you, or Apollo, 

you sing the fate of the Greeks so perfectly— 

all they accomplished and experienced and toiled at [Od. 
8.488-490]. 


In fact, that he is presenting Demodocus in some sense as himself and 
creating him as a model of the experiences that were his own is something 
that has been said often enough, and the verse || 


[The Muse] took away his eyes but gave sweet song [Od. 8.64] 


seems to refer the myth about Homer directly to Demodocus. In any case, 
Homer clearly insists that he says what he says in a state of inspiration. 

It is fortunate that we have brought up Demodocus and his inspired 
song, since it seems to me best to divide the singers whom Homer chose to 
mention according to the previously mentioned classes of poetry. Demo- 
docus was inspired, as has been said, in his treatment both of the human 
and of the divine, and he is said to have attached his own art to the gods. 
Phemius, in Ithaca, was characterized especially by his knowledge of 
divine and human things. 


Phemius, you know many other means to bewitch men, 
and works of men and gods that bards sing of [Od. 1.337-338], 


says Penelope to him, at one point. There is another, a third, Clytemnestra’s 
bard, who seems to be accurately mimetic and to have correct opinion and 
provide songs of moderation for the woman: 


Beside her was a singer, whom Agamemnon 
gave many orders as he left for Troy [Od. 3.267-268], 





307. Proclus’s understanding of these three words (reflected in the translation 
above) is largely discredited. See Hainsworth ad loc. (Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth 
1988, 379). 
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kal LEXPt TIS TOUTOV GvvovOiac ObdEv AvdoLoV Epyov TH KAvTatvyotpa 
METPAKTO, Taig Madevtikaic wdaic ow~poviCovtos avdtijs tiv dAoyov 
(wry. tétaptog dé ei BobAEt povotkds Avddoyov TH PavtaotiKf TiS 
Tloujoews idéa Tetaypevoc Oapvpic exeivoc, dv ai Modoat éyovtat 
tradoat tic | wdij¢ || 


ai dé yoAwodpevat mpov Béoav [B 599]- 


TOAVTpOTIWTEpaV yap Kai aioOntiKWTEpav Kal TOdG TOAAOUS ApeoKOVOAV 
obtog povoikiyy petexetpieto. 510 Kai prrovucijoat Aéyetat Taig Movoaic, 
ws dv Tic AtAOvOTEpAas | LOVvOIKT|G, Kai Taig Movoats oiketotatns trv 
TOiKtAwtépav értimpooVev Momodpevos, Kai dmomEcEtv Tis THV Deatva@v 
evpeveiac. 6 yap THV Movowv xoXoc ov«K eic Exeivac dvaréepmet Tt MA80c, 
adda tiv Tovtov Seikvvow daveritnderotnyta ti Exeivwv peOéFews. obtOG 
obv got 6 MoAAOOTOG | AMO THs dANBEiag WSdc Kai TA TAO TMV WYov 
TIPOKANOVHEVOS Kal PavtaoTiKds Kai odTE SOEaV SpOi ovtE EmtoTIUNV 
EXWV TEPL TOV LIL LATwV. 

Tlavtadipata yévn tistoujoews nap’ OunpwteBedpe0a, Stapepovtwe 
dé 10 évOovotaotiKdv, KaO’ 6 Si) Kai | udALoTAa yapaKtnpilecBai Papev 
avdtov (Kai oby TEs LOvov, dAAG Kai adtTdc 6 TIAdtwv Veiov momtiy 
Kai Oetotatov TOV ToMToV Kai TavtTds LaAAOV dELov Cndodv ToAAaXod 
TIPOGAyOPEvWV ADTOV, WC ev TOIG EUTPOOVEV edeikvoLEV)- duvdSpoTATOV 
dé TO LIUNTIKOV Gua Kai PavtaoTiKoy, iva Kai | Toig TOAAOI¢ f MIB avog, Kai 
STL Ui] MdOa AvayKN Mav TO TOLODTOV TiS TOU|GEWS EENproOat. 

AAG “Ounpos pév TodTOV TOV TpOTOV: oi dé Tis TPaywdias ToUnTai 
PAVTAOTIKOI HOVOV SvTEG Kai TIS TWV TOAAMV OTOXaCOLEVOL YoXaywyiacs 
eiKOTWG KATA TODTO TAEOVaCOvOLV TIS TOU|GEWS TO Eeidoc. WorEp | OdV 
el Tic eig MOALV EdVOLOLHEVNY EidehOWV Kai Deacdpevos éxei, KaADdTEDP 
gnoiv 6 AOnvaiog Eevoc [Leg. 2.673e], kai tiv ueOnv évexa Tivos ypnoipLou 
TrapahauBavopevny tl] TI Ppovnow Ti ev TH TOA UNdé TH GANvTakw 
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and as long as he is with her, Clytemnestra does not commit a single 
unholy act, since he keeps her irrational disposition reasonable with his 
instructive songs. And, if you like, there is a fourth bard corresponding to 
the illusionistic type of mimetic poetry: that Thamyris whom the Muses 
are said to have stopped from singing: || 


In their rage, they left him maimed [I]. 2.599], 


for this poet undertook a form of art that was too devious and too much 
addressed to the senses and pleasing to the many. For this same reason, he 
is also said to have competed with the Muses—as having placed the more 
varied kind of poetry before that kind which is simpler and more appro- 
priate to them—and so to have fallen from the favor of the goddesses. For 
the “rage” of the Muses does not attribute to them any sort of emotion but 
rather demonstrates Thamyris’s unsuitability to participate in them. This 
singer is the furthest from the truth, arousing the emotions of the soul, 
and an illusionist, having neither right opinion nor wisdom concerning 
the things that he imitates. 


[b. The first type is characteristic of Homer] 


We have seen, therefore, all the kinds of poetry present in Homer, but 
particularly the inspired, which we indeed say is most characteristic of him 
(and not only we, but Plato himself, who at many points calls him a “divine 
poet” and the “most divine of poets” and the most worthy to be emulated, 
as we have demonstrated above). Least conspicuous is the mimetic and 
illusionistic mode, which he uses to be persuasive to the masses of men— 
and moreover because there is no necessity to remove this sort of thing 
entirely from poetry. 

This is how it stands as far as Homer is concerned, but the poets of 
tragedy, being exclusively illusionists and aiming at entertaining the many, 
naturally go overboard on this type of poetry. Just as, then, if someone 
coming into a well-governed city and observing (as the Athenian Stranger 
says*°*) that drunkenness is accepted there for some useful purpose should 
emulate not the thoughtfulness of the city, nor the total order, but only the 





308. As F. points out, Proclus seems to have conflated two passages in the Laws 
here, 1.640d, and 2.673e-674Cc, the latter of which is singled out by Kroll as the passage 
referred to. 
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Cnrwoeter, GAN adtiv Kad’ abtiv povny tiv LEON, | odK Exeivny dv aitiav 
éxot THS Eavtod mapavoiacg GAA || TIv oikeiav doOEvetav Tic Kpicews, 
ovTWws oipLat Kai oi TPaywdtortoLoi TO EoXATOV Ti}¢ OuNpiKijs Toujoews 
(nrwoavtes ovk gic éxeivov Ti apy Ths opetepac TANHPEAEIAG, GAN’ 
eic TH EAVT@V dvanéuTtovot advvapiav. 

Agyéo8w | toivev HyEL@v tic tpaywdiac ‘Ounpos, KaWdco0v abtov 
eChrAwoay oi Tis Tpaywdiacs omtai Ta Te GAA, Kal STL LEPH TIS Exeivov 
KATEVEILAVTO TOLTOEWS, TA HEV eikaoTIKMG eipnueva PavtacTiKdc 
Lpnoduevot, Ta dé EmtoTHnLWOvws ovvtTEeMEvTa Taig TMV TOAAMV dKoaic 
Tpooappooavtes. AAN’ od | tpaywdiacg Lovov éotiv SiSdoKadog (tadtNS 
wev yap Kata TO EoyaTOV Tic EavTOD MoUOEWS), AAAA Kai Tio TAatwvoc 
AMAONS TpaypLatetac Tis LNTIKT|S Kal Tis PAoGd@oD Dewpiac SANG. 


Ti g0tw, dep 6 LwKpatyes év TO Sekatw tij< | 
TtoAtteias éxPaAAet Tig Opnpov romtiijs, Kai duc 
tivas aitiac, Kal Ott ODY GATV adTHY, GAN STL TO 
EOXATOV aAdTIS AToOSOKILACEL LOVOV. 


Tlepi pév dt) momtucijs avtijs Kai tic Ounpov tedewtatns Moujoews 
ikava Ta eipnueva. tovtoic dé Tovs Tod | LwKpatovg avtimapateivwpev 
hOyous Kai PeaowpeOa, Tiva ev ed€yyet Tountixiy idéav, Sts SE AdVTOV 


‘Ounpov eaiprowpev Tov TOAA@V éxeivwv Kai Mavtodandv éheyywv- 


Kal Tp@tov Ott pT) Maoav evOdver tiv MoINTIKIV EK TOV yEypaLLevwv 
emdeiEwuev. év apf] wEv odv EvOUc Tod de|Katov PiBriov- 


Kai un, Hv dé yw, Proiv, TOAAG péev Kai dAAG TEpi adTIS Evvow 
(tij¢ eipnuévns ToAtteias A€Eywv), Ws MavTds dpa UadrAov 6pO@c 
oxiCopev tip TOALy, Ody iKLoTA 5é EvVOUUNVEic TEpi TOUoEWS, || 
TO undaph mapadéxeo8at avtijc Gon pnt. Mavtds yap 
UaAAOv od Tapadektéov viv kai EvapyéotEpov, wc énoi Soxet, 
gaivetat [595a]. 


kai maAtv é&ijc- 


WS HEV TPG Huds eipijoBat (od yap pov Kate|pEite TPdc Tod 
Tpaywdias Toutas Kai Tovs GAAOUS TavTAS TODS HWLNTIKONS), 
AwBn ~otkev eivat mavta ta ToLadtTa Tis TMV AKOVdVTWV 
Stavoias [595b]. 
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drunkenness, in and for itself, he would not be able to say that the city was 
the cause for his own madness but rather || would have to blame his own 
weakness of judgment—in just this way, it seems to me, the tragic poets, 
by emulating the lowest form of Homeric poetry, are locating the source 
of their mistake not in Homer but rather to their own weakness [of judg- 
ment]. 

Let it be said, then, that Homer was the founder of tragedy inasmuch as 
the poets of tragedy emulated him generally and that they divided up and 
parceled out his poetry, imitating in an illusionistic manner that which he 
described in the [accurately] imitative mode and adapting that which was 
composed through systematic knowledge to the ears of the many. How- 
ever, he is not only the originator of tragedy (and indeed he is this by the 
lowest level of his poetry), but likewise of the whole mimetic style of Plato 
and of the whole of his philosophical perspective. 


(8) What is it, precisely, of Homer’s poetry that Socrates rejects, in the 
tenth book of the Republic, and what are his reasons? He does not reject it 
entirely, but only the lowest part. 


On poetics itself and on the exquisitely perfect poetry of Homer, that 
which has already been said will be sufficient. Now, let us hold Socrates’ 
words up against what has been said here and let us see what form of 
poetry he finds wanting and how we may exempt Homer from those many 
and varied refutations. First, let us demonstrate from his writings that he 
does not find fault with all of poetry. Right at the beginning of the tenth 
book he says, 


Indeed, I said, I have many other thoughts concerning it (mean- 
ing the state under discussion)—how we were constructing the 
city as correctly as possible—and particularly when I think about 
poetry, || and the decision absolutely not to accept any of it that is 
mimetic. It now seems even clearer to me that, above all else, it is 
not to be admitted [Rep. 10.595a], 


and then, next, 
Speaking only to you—for you will not denounce me to the tragic 


poets and all the other mimetic artists—all such things seem an 
outrage against the understanding of the audience [Rep. 10.595b]. 
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To pév obv TpoKeitevov adT@ TodTO goTtvy, TIV MINTY LOvov 
Toinow Kai tavtns wo dSetyOnoetat Stapepovtws tiv | PavtaotiKiyy 
exParrAewv. teic dé, ei wev Maoav momtiKny toiavtny evoutcev eivat, 
Tay’ av dtehauBavopev abtov dpoiws dmaoav éréyyetv: ei Sé tiv EvOEeov 
TOINOW Kai TiHV LET ETMLOTHNS Tovs Adyous ToLovpEVIV ETEPAaV ctoAEirtet 
Tis atehods Kai pLpHOEt YPWHEVNS, TPdc Lev TavTHV | Teivetv oinoopEBa 
tous éhéyxous, éxeivnv dé eatproopuev tov TpoKetevwv hoywv. Snroi 
d€ Tov Kal adtd¢ einwv év dapyf Kai Stoptodpevos [595a], we od xpr} Tis 
TOUNTIKHS atodSéxeoOat TavTHV Son MINTUKT]. TO Te yap Tdoav oidLEVOV 
eival LILNTUKT}VY TobTO MpooTBEval TEpITTOY, Kai | TO KATA TdONS TOvS 
advtov<s ep~appottetv Adyovg bntoAauBavovta mMpds TV EtwNTUKIV 
amoteiveoBat LOvnv dAoyov. AgimteTat dpa TOOODTOV Pavat THs TMoUTIKI|S 
evOvveo8at LOvov, Soov Tepi TTY pinot Tiv Mdoav éxet ortovdrv. 

"Enel Kav Toi egegiic obtwoi mw TMpodyet Tov ~Aeyxov- 6 | MoUNTIS 
MULLIS: TAG LLULT]TT)S TPiTOG dm Tic dANVEiac: 6 dpa MomNTIs TpitoG and 
TiS dAnVeiac. 

510 Kai && Apyiis wpicato, ti mote ZoTt Lipoic, AEywv- 


TOV TOD TPITOD Cipa YEVVIMATOS AO TiS PVOEWS LIUNTIV KaAEic 
[597e], 


Kai OVVAYWV AUPOTEPAS Tas TpOTAoEts OdTWoi | THs PNoiv- 


tov’ dpa gota Kai 6 tpaywdiorotds, || einep prpntys éottv, 
tpitos and Baoiléws Kai Tig GANPEias TepuKWws Kai oi GAAOL 
TLAVTES MITTAL. 


eit’ emi tovtotc deikvvotv, Wc ovdE TdONS LILTNOEWS EmtAaUBdveTal, 
add TIS PavtaoTiKis, Kai ovvayer TOPpw | dpa tod dANBodc fy pepNTucy 
gotwv [598b], kai St 6 KaTA TALTHV LYUNTI]s OSE OpOOSo0Edo«et TEpi wv av 
MIATA TPOS KAANOG ij MOVNpiav OvAAOYICEeTat [602a]. 

Ti obv tabdta mpd¢ Tv KaW “Ounpov tomtiKryy; TpdG HEV yap THv 
TpayiKiy Toinoww Kai KwuLKI | ikava- ToUTwWV yap TO SAOV Lipoic EoTIV 
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What he is looking at, then, is this: the banishment of mimetic poetry 
alone, and within this category, as will be shown, especially the illusionis- 
tic. If he thought that the whole of poetry was of this sort, then we would 
probably think that Plato was condemning poetry in general, but if he 
accepts the distinction between inspired poetry and poetry composed 
according to systematic knowledge, on the one hand, and the imperfect 
type that makes use of mimesis, on the other, we shall take it that his refuta- 
tions apply to the latter, and we shall exempt the former from the accusa- 
tions before us. But he himself makes this clear, I think, at the beginning, 
when he specifies “not to accept any of it that is mimetic.” It would be 
superfluous for one who thinks that all poetry is mimetic to add this point, 
and it would be absurd to apply the same arguments to the whole of poetry 
when he set out to refer only to the mimetic type. Consequently, what is 
left to say is that only that kind of poetry is attacked that is entirely con- 
cerned with mimesis. 

In what follows, then, he proceeds with the accusation more or less in 
this way: The poet is an imitator. Every imitator is third in line from the 
truth. Therefore, the poet is third in line from the truth. 

This is why, from the beginning, he has defined what mimesis is, 
saying, 


He who belongs to the third creation removed from nature you 
call an imitator [Rep. 10.597e], 


and bringing together the two premises he says something of this sort: 


This, then, is what the tragic poet will be, || if indeed he is an imi- 
tator: third, by nature, from the king and from truth. The same is 
true of all other imitators [Rep. 10.597e]. 


Then, moreover, he demonstrates that this poet does not undertake 
every kind of imitation, but specifically the illusionistic, and he draws the 
conclusion that “mimetic art is indeed outside the realm of truth” [Rep. 
10.598b] and says in summary that the imitator who works in this mode 
“will not even have correct opinion concerning the goodness or badness of 
what he imitates” [Rep. 10.602a]. 

What, then, is the relationship of these accusations to the poetry of 
Homer? As far as tragic and comic poetry are concerned, they are valid, 
since these are nothing but mimesis, contrived entirely to entertain the 
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TIPO TIV TWV AKOVOVTWV eElpyaopevN Woraywyiav: Mpdc d5é TI}V Opnpov 
TOUNTLKTY THVv amd Pe@v WpUNnLEVNV Kai TOV SvtTwV Ex@aivovoayv TIv 
gvotv ovddév dv TPOOT|KOL. 

Kai mac yap av 1 Sta ovpBoAwv ta Oia Ag~epunvevovoa pNtiKI 
Tpooayo|pevorto; Ta yap obuBodra TobTwv, wv goTt OVLBOAG, LILMLATA 
OvK EOTIV: TA LEV yap EvavTia TOV EVAVTIWV ODK AV MOTE LILNHATA yEVOITO, 
Tov KaAod TO aioxpov, kai TOD KATA Pot TO Tapa Pvotv- 7 dé ovEBOALKT 
Bewpia kai d1a TOV EvavTIWTATWV TI TOV TpayLatwv évdeikvuTat PvOv. | 
el Tig dpa Tomntiys EvOovg Eotiv Kai Sta ovvOnyatwv Sndroi tiv Tepi TWV 
Svtwv AATPEtay, 7} et Tig EMLOTHUN XPWLEVOS adTIV tiv Ex@aivet tiv Tae 
TOV TPAYLATWV, ODTOG OdTE ELENTIIS EoTLV OTE EAEyEoBat SvvaTaL Std 
TOV TpOKEILEVvWV AaTodeiFEwv. | 

XKoreite dé, ei BovdAeoOe, Kai tav hoywv Exaotov ey ~Eavtod 
Sewpodbvtec: 6 TounTIS MuNTHS: 6 LYUNTIS TpitTos AMO TSG dANOEiac: <d 
TOUNTIS Apa Tpitog And Tis GANPeiac>. aAN ody 6 MpwTLOTOS ToLNTI\S 
gaipev dv totodtos, obdé 6 TOV TOINToV Ws GIG DELoTatoG, dAN 7 LEV 
Kato||yo<g Taig Movoatc, adtoic ovveott Toi ovo Kai Beatou trv TeEpi 
TOV Svtwv dAnPeray, f Se pysntis, Tpitoc gotiv and Tis dANVeiac. dei 
dé Exaotov ék Tod Kpatiotov xapaxtnpicety, wv [pEev] Evepyei, Kai ovK 
ék Tov tehevtaiov: émei | Kai TAdtwva pint av obtwe¢ tic dmogryvete 
kal tpitov and Tis dAnPeiac. ott yap év Toic dtadoyote [1] Pinot TWV 
dtakeyouéevwv ovpmivovtwvy, got dé Kai ToAeuobvtwv Kal eipnvevdvtTwv 
Lipnotc, ws év Tipaiw Kai év Kpitia teBedpe8a- dAAd TobTO Lev MapEepyov, 
TO dé é€aipetov aya|Bov tod TAdtwvoc 1} pidoogds éott ewpia. Kai 
‘Ourpov Toivuv 6 Lev EvOeaopLdc TO MpwTtoTOV EoTLV ayaBov ev TH ToU|oEL, 
TO S€ LNTtKdv ~oyaTov- Toic dé TpaywdtoToLoic TOHTO TPONyOUpEVWG 
gomovdaotat Kai 16 SAOV abtoic 1H pipnots Svvatat. 
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audience. But against the poetry of Homer, which springs from the gods 
and reveals the nature of things that exist, they would have no force at all. 

How, moreover, could the term “mimetic” be applied to that poetry 
which interprets the divine by means of symbols? For symbols are not 
imitations of those things they symbolize. Things could never be imita- 
tions of their opposites (good imitating bad, natural imitating unnatural), 
but the symbolic mode” indicates the nature of things even by means 
of their complete opposites.*!° Therefore, if a poet is inspired and reveals 
to us through symbols?! the truth about the things that are, or if he uses 
systematic knowledge to reveal to us the order of things, this poet is not an 
imitator and cannot be found wanting by the arguments we are discussing. 

But look here, if you will, and examine in itself each part of the argu- 
ments: The poet is an imitator. Every imitator is third in line from the 
truth. Therefore the poet is third in line from the truth. 

No!—we would not say that the very first poet was of this sort, nor 
that poet whom you?!” call “most divine” Rather, to the extent that he is 
possessed || by the Muses, he frequents those things themselves that truly 
exist and contemplates the truth concerning them. At the same time, to 
the extent that he is an imitator, he is third in line from the truth. One 
must characterize each individual by the best thing that he does, not by 
the least. Otherwise, on this basis one might make Plato an imitator and 
third in line from the truth, since in the dialogues one finds imitations of 
the speakers drinking together and imitations of men at war and men at 
peace, as we see in the Timaeus and the Critias. But this is incidental, and 
the special virtue of Plato is his philosophical doctrine. On the other hand, 
divine inspiration is the very highest virtue of the poetry of Homer, and 
the mimetic element is the lowest. This element, on the contrary, is the 
primary concern of the tragic poets, and, generally speaking, mimesis is 
everything to them. 





309. 1] ovpBoduc) Oewpia. 

310. Proclus elsewhere (In Tim. 1:30 [Diehl], Theol. Plat. 1.4) and his follower 
“Dionysius” (Coel. hier. 2.2) repeat this point, and through the latter it enters medieval 
literary theory. See Lamberton 1986, 190 with n. 99, 245. (I am grateful to John Dillon 
for the references.) 

311. ovvOnpata, here a virtual synonym for ovuBoAa. 

312. Proclus literally draws Plato into the debate in this prosopopoeia. 
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AX ei Kai ptpeio8a, @noiv | [599a], “Ounpos ikavoc Kai mpdc 
TH Tapadeiypatt Tov vobv éxetv Kai Toteiv Tadbta a peitat, mo odK 
atomov abtov émi TH Snuovupyia tov eidwAwv Eavtov TAa€at Kai TodTO 
TpoOTHOacVat Todt Biov TEAOG; GAN’ OSE NyEic OVyYwpT|GOLEV Téos eivat 
tod Piov To Veiw momth tiv pipnloty, AAA Tapepyov, Kai Sevtepov, GAN’ 
Ov TpWTOV, Kai pUpEtoBat LEV avTOV TOAAA wv od Sbvatat TotEetv Sta TO 
wri abtov teipav AaBeiv TOV LLUNLATwY, LIWEToBat SE ad Kai boa oidc 
Te Molelv Tv. Kal yap vavmnyobvta TOV Odvoo€ea Kai tyvioxyodvta GOV 
Ltpeitat, <ei> Kai od mdav|tws twioxeiv NSvvato Kai vavTNyEiv- yywoTIKWS 
yap eixev tabta Kai od xepoupytkwc: GAA Kal ovpBovAEvovTa Kai epi 
Tov dikaiwv eionyovuevov: tabdta dé ov ptpeioOat Lvov, GAAG Kal Totetv 
ikavoc fv. || 


Tiva dv tig AtoAOyHoatto Tpdc TODS 
éhéyxovtac AGyous Ws odK S6vTa TOV ‘OnNpov avOpw- 


woo 


Twv TaudevtiKOv OSE GAWS TOALTIKOV. 


Evtad0a di) Aouov emippet Tavtoiwv épwtioewv TAM|90c, Tivac 
érraidevoev “Ounpos, etmep pi) ENTS povov, GAG Kai SnpLovpydc 
Tradeias aAnVovc, Tict THV TOAEwv EETO VOLLOUG, Tic MOAELOG SU Exeivov 
eTipaxOn Kahde, tives idia Tig Opnpov tatdeiac amoheAavdKaovv. 

Ipdc dF tadta mavta Kai TA ToLAdTA POOLEY, STL Kai TO [Li}KOG TOD | 
Xpovov Tiyv év taic dtadoxaic THV dvOparwV EVHUNV aPHpHtat, Kai TO 
un) eival Kat’ éxeivous TovG Katpovs avdpac iotopeiv Ta ToLadTa Setvovdc 
Tis Sta TOUTWV Nua SiacKahiacg aneotépnoev, Wv “Opnpos idia Te Kai 
Kot} Taic moAEow ic Tadeiav Kai edvopiav ovvetéAcoev. emei | STL ye 
TOV TOAEwWv tives év Toic boTepov xpovoic StaygtoByntHoacat Tpdc 
GrAHAas Ourpw dSucacti Kai toic Oprpov ypaupaoctw éxpryoavto Twv 
dtkaiwv, & Ti¢ iotopiacg TapeAngapev. Ti obv DavpaoToy, ei Kai COvta 
vopobEetnhy Tivéc TPOEOTIOAvTO Kai idia SiSdoKaAov Enoujoavto Kai Taic 
éxeilvov ovpBovdAaic Wonep énmdaic éxprjoavto; tabta di Hyvontat toic 
botepov. kai yap dt vOaydpac mohAovc Enaidevoev kai dtt AvKobpyosc 
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If, moreover, Plato says Homer is capable of imitation?!’ and of direct- 
ing his mind to the model and creating what he imitates, how is it not 
absurd for him to place himself in the category of creators of images and 
to set this up as the goal of his life? For ourselves, we shall not agree that 
the goal of the life of the divine poet is mimesis, which is, on the contrary, 
something incidental and secondary for him, and not of primary impor- 
tance, and we shall agree that, on the one hand, he imitates many things 
that he was not able to do, on account of his having minimal experience of 
the thing imitated, but we shall insist also that he imitates some things that 
he was able to do. For example, he portrays Odysseus building a ship and 
another character driving a chariot, while he was in no way able to drive 
a chariot or to build a ship. He grasped these things theoretically but had 
no practical knowledge of them. Taking counsel and making some point 
about justice, however—these are things that he was able not only to imi- 
tate but to do himself. || 


(9) How one can answer the accusations that Homer is neither educa- 
tional for mankind nor in any way useful for society. 


At this point, a flood of questions of all sorts arises: Whom did Homer 
teach, if he was not simply an imitator but truly an educator? For what 
cities did he establish laws? What war was well conducted through him? 
Who benefited privately from his instruction??!4 

To all of these and similar charges, we shall say both that the huge 
amount of time that has passed has obliterated the memory of these things 
from the successive generations of men and that the absence in those 
times of men skilled in giving accounts of such things has deprived us 
of information concerning what Homer, in private and in public, accom- 
plished for the cities in education and good government. Still, we learn 
from history that in later times certain cities at war with one another used 
Homer and the writings of Homer as a judge of what was right. What 
wonder would it be, then, if during his lifetime some had actually set him 
up as their lawmaker and made him a teacher, in private, and used his 
advice as incantations? Of course, these things remain unknown to later 
generations. We have learned that Pythagoras taught many men and that 





313. Cf. Rep. 10.599a, d. 
314. Cf. Rep. 10.599d-600b. 
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Aakxedapoviois évopnobetnoev 7) LOAwWV AOnvaiotc, &k TWV TOAVOTIXWV 
Tpeic Eyvwuev ovyypapLatwy, Soot TOV ypovuv Exeivwv dameAeipOnpeEv. 

AX 6 | ye peuntis, gnoiv, obte Sofav dpOiyw exer Tepi exeivwv a 
Lpeitat, Womep 6 SnLovpydc (od yap obveotiv TM ypnooLEevw), ovTE 
ETMLOTHNV: OD yap EOTLV O KPNOOLEVOS. TpEic yap abtTat TExvat VoeiDBwWoav 
Tlepi TOV XaAtvov, ei TLXOL, 1] XYPNOOLEVN, 1) ToujoovOaG, 1) ELtUNooLEVN: 
dijAov obv we FH || HEv EmtotHNv Exel Tis Tob yaAtvod xpeiac, i 5é SOFav 
OpOny, br exeivyns SidaoKopEevnN Moiov eivat det TOV yaAtvov, f} Sé obdETEPA 
TOUTWV: ypaget yap 6 Cwypdagog xaXtvov odteE inméwe obte xahtwortoLot 
MAPOVTOG. Tadta Kai | HuEic AANO ProopeEv emi TOV pLUNTw@V LOvov: Ei 
dE TIG TOTO HEV MPOOTHOAITO Wo Tdpepyov, GAANV dé EmtotHNV Exot 
Kal YV@OLW TMV TIPAYLATWV, TMs OvK AvayKN TODTOV Kal WV [LILLETTAL TO 
KaAXog eidévat Kai tiv Movnpiav; SnAot Sé Tov TOdTO Kal abTdc 6 DEtocg 
MOUTHS, Mavtaxod | toic Mpattopevots tHv Eavtod Kpiot Emipepwv, STI 
KaAG Kai StL aicoypa, TM Sé Ppévac A*povt TEiBEV, Kai vIyTLOS AEywv, Kai 
Qpeoi yap Kexpyto ayabfow Kai doa Totadta, Taig mpdgeot TO Kado 
Kai Try poxOnpiav apopiCwv. 

AN 6 pnts, gnoiv, Kai eidSwroroLtdg OdTOS ToIN|THS TPdS TO 
TAONTLKOV Tis WoxXi|¢ Anoteivetat Kal TOUTOV TpOKaAEiTal TAG KIVT}OELG: 
kal tpeic ovpprjoouey, ei Tv Tpaywdiav A€yot Kai TV KwLwWSiaV Kai THY 
év Tabac pipnoty. ei dé tiv Ounpov moinowy, TO LeyLotov avtijs Epyov eic 
Ti Tod vod Kati Tij¢ Stavoiag hudv Teheiwow anoKeiobat dta|tetvopue8a, 
Kal ovy Mets LOvov, GAAG Kal adTOS 6 TTAatwv, Stav A€yy [Ion 533e] tH 
MOUTH TH KATOXW Taig Movoatcs Kai Tov<s dkovovtac ovvevOovoldv Kai 
ovvertaipecBat mpdc tiv Beiav paviav. ei pév obv TO TAONTIKOV ~oTL TO 
evOovoidlov, mpd¢ TobTO Kai “Opunpos mpooexetw tiv éevepyetav: ei dé | 
vovs 7} tov vod Petotepov, MoAAOd Av Séomev Tadtov &k Tig Opnpov 
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Lycurgus made laws for the Lacedaemonians and Solon for the Athenians, 
from the extensive written accounts that have come down to us from those 
times. 

But [Plato] says, the imitator has neither correct opinion concerning 
what he imitates, like the craftsman (since he is not in the presence of the 
future user), nor systematic knowledge (since he is not himself the future 
user).3!> Imagine, for example, that there are three skills relating to the bit: 
that which will make use of it, that which will create it, and that which will 
imitate it. Now, it is clear that the || first is based on systematic knowledge 
of the use of the bit, the second on correct opinion (since it has learned 
from the first how the bit should be), and the last on neither of these. A 
painter paints a bit without the assistance either of a horseman or of a bit- 
maker. We shall agree that these observations are valid with regard to those 
who are exclusively imitators. But if someone should set [mimesis] up as 
something only incidental to his work, while [on another level] he had sys- 
tematic knowledge and understanding of things, then how could he fail to 
understand the goodness or badness of the things he imitates? The divine 
Poet of course gives clear indications of this himself when everywhere he 
applies his own judgment to the things done and calls some good and 
some bad: “She persuaded him in his stupidity,” he says, [I]. 4.104], and 
“fool” [var. loc.], and “he had a good heart” [Od. 14.421; 16.398], and all 
the rest, specifying the beauty or the depravity of the actions. 

But, [Plato] says, this mimetic and image-making poet addresses him- 
self to the emotional part of the soul and stimulates it.7!° We shall agree, if 
he means tragedy and comedy and the mimesis in them. But if he means 
the poetry of Homer, we maintain that the major work of this poetry is 
reserved for the perfection of our minds and understanding, and we are 
not alone in maintaining this—Plato does so himself when he says that, 
along with the poet who is inspired by the Muses, the audience as well is 
enraptured and is raised with him to divine madness.*!” Now, if the emo- 
tional is the same part that is inspired, then let it be said that Homer directs 
his activity to that part. But if it is intellect, or something more divine than 
intellect,*!® that is inspired, then there would be a great difference between 





315. Cf. Rep. 10.602a. Proclus paraphrases Rep. 10.601-602 in this passage. 

316. Paraphrase of Rep. 10.603e-605c. 

317. Paraphrase of Ion 533e. 

318. Kroll’s conjecture, 7) TO vod Oeiotepov for the manuscript’s 7) tod vod 
Betotepov, followed by FE. seems unnecessary. Either way, the reference is presumably 
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TLOUGEWG TLAOYXELV, STEP EK THS TPAYLKS LlUTOEWwWS. STav ObV 6 LwKpaTNs 
AEyN Capac: 


6 Si} ptpntiKds Tots od mpd TO AOYLOTKOV TiS WxiIs 
mepuxey, ci weAAEt evdoKiunoetv Ev ToIc TOAAOIC, AAA TIPOG | 
TO AyavaktHttkOv Kai totkidov O00¢ [605a], 


artav||tnodue8a A€yovtec: AAN’ 6 EvBovotaoctiKd¢G MPd¢ TO DEiov Tis WUXIIS 
Ttoteitat Tovs Aoyous, Stav dé Kai KOAACH TA AON Sta TOV EmmANEEwv, 
TMS AV Proetev Tic aAvTOV TpoKahEioBal Kai THEPELV TO TADNTIKOY; 

Tooatta pév mpdc tac | UwKpatikac épddoucs bnép Opnpov Sucato- 
oyobpEOa Kai Tis EvOEOv Tou oEws. 


Ata toias aitias 6 TAatwv éhéyxetv efAeto Tov 
“Ounpov we ph 6vta nadevtiuKov avOpwrwv ikavov. 


Tladtw dé émi Odatepa petaBavtes adtd todto Cythownpey, | dtd toiav 
obv aitiav 6 TAdtwv totaita mepi Opnpov Kai mounticijis eiheto Aéyetv- 
obte yap clavOavev adtov Ta Tap’ HU@V PNVEVvTa Kai doa adTOS év GAXOIC 
avéypawer, obte Sia TA90¢ TMETOINTAL TIV OLOTACLV TMV eipnLEVwv AOYwv- 
ob yap VEutc adTe. Ti Odv TO aitlov, TPOGAMLEV Toic | EuTpOOBEV. 

Aoxei dn Hot tiv Tav Kad’ Eavtov avOpwrwv Tepi Pocogiay Kai TOVG 
Tis EMLOTHLNS Adyous dAtywpiav TOAATV Kal durXavov oboav Op@v, TWV 
HEV AYpHOoTiav Mavtwv TOV Tepi AVTHV ETYOAAKOTWV KaTAWNHPICOLEVWV, 
THV SE Kai PEvKTOV Eival TOV év PoDOgia Piov HyoUPEVwY, | TOU]TIKT|V 
dé mépa Tod pETpov Davuatovtwv Kai Try pinot avbtiic Cnrovvtwv Kai 
LOvIV TPdG Tiv Tatdeiav eapKeiv oiouevwv, Tov<s ay@vac évotroacBat 
TOUTOUG, EV Oic EmLdeiKVUOLV TO LEV TOUNTIKOV Kal LIENTIKOV yévoc TOPpw 
TN Tis dAnBeiag tAavWuEvov, Thy dé aAnO} owtnpiav tov wo|xov 
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what we experience from the poetry of Homer and what we experience 
from tragic mimesis. And so, when Socrates says clearly, 


The mimetic poet has no natural link to the rational part of the 
soul, if he is going to be appreciated by the many, but rather to the 
irritable and diverse temperament,!° 


we shall || answer by saying: On the contrary, the inspired [Poet] addresses 
his discourse to the divine part of the soul, and since he corrects the pas- 
sions with his rebukes, how could one say that he evokes and nurtures the 
emotional? 

This much, then, we shall say against the attacks of Socrates and in 
defense of Homer and of inspired poetry. 


(10) What were Plato’s reasons for choosing to accuse Homer of being 
inadequate for the education of mankind? 


Now let us go back to the other side*”° and look into this problem: 
Why did Plato choose to say such things about Homer and about poetry? 
He was not ignorant of what we have been discussing, nor of what he him- 
self wrote elsewhere, nor is it out of emotion that he created this conflict 
within his writings, because that is not characteristic of him. Let us then 
add to what has already been said the question: What, then, was the cause? 

It seems to me that he saw that the scorn of the men of his time for phi- 
losophy and words of wisdom was enormous and irreversible, with some 
condemning the uselessness of all those who devoted themselves to it and 
others considering the philosophical life something to be avoided, and he 
saw as well that they had excessive admiration for poetry and were very 
enthusiastic about its mimesis and considered it to be adequate by itself 
for education. Therefore, he instituted these debates, in which he shows 
that the poetic and imitative genre wanders, in some sense, far from the 
truth, and that philosophy offers the true salvation of the soul. In line with 





to the most unified part of the soul, the One of the soul, so to speak. (Thanks for this 
observation to John Dillon.) 

319. Though emphatically presented by Proclus as a quotation, this is likewise a 
paraphrase of Rep. 10.605a. 

320. In this final chapter the defense of Homer is complete, and in his closing 
words Proclus sets out to put in context the Socratic critique itself. [F] 
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~iooogiav Tapexopevny. KaTaA yap Thy ayaBoedi tavtnv BobAnot 
Kal tovs cogtotac éhéyyxet Kai TOS SnUAywyovs, wo obdEv TIPdG dpETiV 
ovvteleiv Svvapevouc. || 

Obtws odv oipat Kai Tods TMomTac edObvel, StagepdvtTws pév 
Tovs Tij¢ tpaywdiac Snutovpyovs, Kai doot pNTal yoyaywyiav Tiva 
MELNXAVNLEVOL TOV AkovdvtTwy, aA’ OVK W~EAELAV TIPOG dpe_TIV, Kal 
yontevovtec tovc todhovs, rN | od madevovtec: ‘Ounpov dé we dpxynyov 
Tis TOLAvTHS Movong Kai Toic TpaywdtoToLoic TA OTEPHATA THIS MILLTOEWS 
TapacxopEevov akoi TMV Opoiwv eAEyXwv, ANdywv Tobs MoAOVS THC 
TlEpl TiHV ToiNnoLv MTOIAG, Ot TIS dANOtvijc Tatdeiac dueknoavtes TEpi TOG 
MOUTAG Ws Tavtwv emtyvw|povac StétpiBov. Stt SE ao tavths 6 TAdtwv 
TiS Mpoatpecews Mavtac KataPEBANtat Tovs epi MoTw@v AOyous, &k TWV 
yeypaupevev dijov- 


obkody, hv 5é éya, peta Tadta OKENTEOV TH TE Tpaywdiav Kal 
TOV IyyEHOva adTIS “OpNpoy, éetdy Ttvwv aKovopeEv, Stt OdTOL | 
MAGA Mev TEXvas Eniotavtal, TMavta Sé Ta AVOpwreta TA POG 
adpetiv kai kakiav, kai ta ye Oeia. dvayKn yap Tov ayaBov 
mouthy, ei wéAAOL Epi @v Av TOU] KaAws TOU}OELV, eidoTA 
dpa rotsiv, i ui] Oidv Te eivat ed moreiv. Sei Si] ETtoKEyaoOat, | 
NMOTEPOV MIUNTAIc TOUTOIG OdTOL EvtTVXOVTEG eQTaTHVTAL Kai 
Ta Epya avbta@v Op@vtsEs OvK aioBavovtat TpITTA AnEXOVTA TOD 
Ovtos Kai Padta moreiv pi eidott TH GANnVEtav. Pavtdopata 
yap, GAN ovdk Svta MOLodOL- i TL Kai AEyovOL Kai TO SvTt Oi | 
aya8oi nomtai ioacw repi @v SoKodot toic TOANOIc Ed Aéyetv 
[598d-599a]. 


avdTOS yap év Toiode Toic Prjuaotv hEyet Ti aitiav caps, Sv iv TOV 
KATA THG MOMTIKi}s TadTHS Eveotijoato Aoyov, Stott di) TOV TOAAODG 
EahwkOTac OO TS LUT OEWS EWPa Kai MavTwWV ETtLOTH||LOvac OioLEVOUG 
elVA TOVG TAVTA YPLATA LILOvLEVOUG Kai eiSwAOTIOLOUs. TAdEvTIKW< dpa 
TOV TOAAWV Kai StLopOwTtKWe Tig ATOTIOV Pavtaciac Kai MPOTPETTIKMC eic 
TiV PiAdoogov Cwry Tos Te TpaywdtoTtoLods KoLvods TaidevTac | HT TOV 
TOTE KAAOvLEVOUG We ObdEV byléc ETEOKELLEVOUG SujAEyEEV, Kai TiS TPOG 
‘Ounpov d@ijKev aidodcs Kai ovvtdeac avtov Toi TpayiKoic we pLUNTIV ev 
Toc Adyotc nvOvvev. 
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this desire, which is basically a good one, he also lays blame both on the 
sophists and on the demagogues for being unable to accomplish anything 
contributing to virtue. || 

It is thus, I believe, that he censures the poets as well, and especially 
the creators of tragedies and those who are imitators and contrive to enter- 
tain the audience but not to contribute to their virtue and who enchant 
the many but do not instruct them. He judges Homer worthy of the same 
refutation, as the leader of this Muse and the one who provided the tragic 
poets with the seeds of their mimesis. [In so doing, Plato is] trying to lead 
the many away from their excitement with poetry, those who neglected 
true education and used to spend their time with the poets, as if the poets 
were knowledgeable about everything. That Plato set down all his writ- 
ings about the poets with this purpose in mind is clear from what he 
writes: 


Now, I said, after this we must examine tragedy and its master 
Homer, since we hear from some that these not only know all skills 
but also all human things related to virtue or vice, and all divine 
things. It is necessary for a good poet [they argue], if he is going to 
treat his subjects well, to compose from a basis of knowledge, or he 
will be unable to compose well. Thus, we must consider whether 
those who meet up with such imitators have not been deceived 
and, looking at their works, have not realized that they were third 
in line from reality and could easily be composed by someone 
utterly ignorant of the truth—for poets fabricate illusions and not 
real things—or whether, in fact, they are saying something and 
the good poets are knowledgeable concerning that on which they 
seem to the many to speak well [Rep. 10.598d-599a]. 


In this passage Plato clearly states the cause that led him to institute 
this discourse against poetry: it is because he saw the many captivated 
by imitation and thinking that those who imitated everything and made 
images of everything were wise || about everything. And so, therefore, in 
a manner simultaneously educational for the many and corrective of their 
irrational fantasies and protreptic to the philosophical life, he argued that 
the tragic poets, whom the people of that time called their common edu- 
cators, had not a single sound idea, and he even put aside his reverence 
for Homer, lumping him with the tragic poets and censuring him, in the 
course of the discussion, as an imitator. 
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Ov 57 Vavuaotov éotww ETL, MHS 6 adbTdc Kai DEeiog MoNTHS EoTL 
Kai Tpitog amd Tic dANBEiac. wo Lev yap | KatoXOG Taig Movoatc Beidc 
eoTiy, Ws dé LIUT}OEWS EPaWaLEVOS TPITOG ATO TiS dANVElac. WE TS Kai 
TIPOG TA HEYLOTA TOV SOYHATWV ADTH Xpi|Tat LAPTUPL Kai Ti¢ TOAITELAG 
avtov exBdAdet. WG Hev yap emtoTHLwV Ti adbti éxet TH TAatwvi 
Tlepi TOV SvtwV yv@ouv, we dé ToOIc TPa|ywdtomtoLOic ExwV TL KOLVOV THC 
evvopovupevys exBadAetat mOAEwcs: ei yap tiv HSvopEevnyy, 

gnolv 6 LwKpatns, 


napadeéet Modoav év pédeow ij Ereotvy, HSovy oot Kai AUTH ev 
Ti TOAEt BactAevoetov [607a]. 


étt dé Kai “Ounpov, Ka8doov éotiv év Ti Moujoet THs tTpaywdiac | ttc 
apxr], ovpmepthauBavet toic éhéeyxotc Kai 6 MPoNyobevos Adyos eis TiHVv 
TotavTny Teivet Lipnoty, Sta Mavtwv we einetv [TOV éx] THV TOD NwKpaTouG 
pnyatwv éotiv katapaves. 


Zoukev yap, Pnoiv, “Ounpoc TOV KAA@V TavTwWV TOUTWV TMV 
Tpaytk@v diSdoKaroc kai Hyen@v | yevéoOat. aAN od yap pd 
YE Tis aANVEias TyNtEos avnp [595c]. 


Kai €&F\¢- 


TOUTO dpa goTi Kai 6 TpaywdtomT010G, EiTEp LLUNTHS ETL, TPITOSG 
and tod Baotréwe kai Tig GANVEiac neguKwe [597e]. 


ob pév yap tiv aitiav einev, 6 fv Kai mpd¢ “Ounpov av ail|pettat 
TrappnorateoBar Sid AOywv- ob SE WS TMPONyoupEVWS Tepi Tpaywdiacs 
aywvitopevos avdtov Stagepovtws Tov Tpaywdtomolov EVANS NEiwoev 
WG Tpitov and Tic GANnPEiac. Kai Zoucev ObdSEv GAO KaTaoKEvalet ev 
tovtoic 6 TThatwv | 7 todto, 6 kai UwKpatys avt@ MpO@tov evtvxwv Tepi 
tpaywdiav omovdaovtt Kai dmodei—ac, wo obdév ayabOv bmdpyEt Toic 
avOpwrolc, AMETPEWEV Tij¢ TOLAVTNS UlUNoEWs, Kai TpdOTOV TIVa TODG 
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Thus it is no longer surprising that the poet who is “divine” is also 
“third from the truth” To the extent that he is possessed by the Muses, 
he is divine, and to the extent that he is an imitator, he is third from the 
truth. This is how Plato is able to call him as a witness to the greatest of 
doctrines and also to expel him from his state. In that he has systematic 
knowledge, he shares Plato's knowledge of the things that exist, but in that 
he has something in common with the tragic poets, he is expelled from the 
well-governed city. 

Socrates says, 


If you are going to admit the honeyed Muse, either lyric or epic, 
pleasure and pain will rule in your city [Rep. 10.607a]. 


It is perfectly clear virtually everywhere in the speeches of Socrates that 
he includes Homer in the criticisms to the extent that in his poetry there 
is a precedent for tragedy, and the passage just cited refers to that sort of 
imitation.*7! 


For, he says, Homer seems to have been the teacher of all these 
fine tragic poets and their guide. But a man is not to be honored 
above truth [Rep. 10.595b-c], 


and later, 


This, then, is what the tragic poet is, if indeed he is an imitator: 
third, by nature, from the king and from truth [Rep. 10.597e].°?2 


In the first citation, he told the reason why he chose || to speak out 
openly against Homer as well, while in the second, since he was primarily 
contending with tragedy, he specifically said that the tragic poet was “third 
from the truth” Plato seems to be concerned here with precisely that very 
thing that Socrates pointed out to him when they first met**3 and Plato was 
enthusiastic about tragedy: that it is no good for people. [And so Socrates] 
turned him away from imitation of that sort and in the direction, one way 





321. Rep. 10.598d-599a, cited on 303 (K203), above. 

322. Cf. above, 293 (K197,30-198,2), with Zotat for éoti. 

323. The same anecdote occurs in Apuleius, Plat. 1.2 (89-90 Moreschini) and in 
the Anonymous Prolegomena, 3 (Westerink). 
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Lwxpatixovs éxeivoug avaypagetwv AOyous, év oi AnePatvev ovbtE 
Tadevtikiv ovoav obte weédtpov Ti | Tpaywdiav, dAAG TpitHV and 
Tis dAnPeiac, Kai odtE EmtotUNS OTE POHic SOENS WETEXOVOAV TEpi 
@V plweitat Mpaypatwv ovdé Tic Stavoiag Hudv, aAAA Tig aAoyiac 
otoxaCopevyy. tadta dé, ei Kai ZoTt Mw¢ Tap’ Ounpw ovvypHLevws Kai 
dapyoed@c, GAAG py] Sta Tabta tiv Opnpov moinow | aitiwpeba. 

Ovde yap TMdatwva 61a tiyv év TH Aoyoypagia kahAtemetav aitiatéov 
Kai tiv Tepi tiv A€Etw EreAetay, ei Kai dAAot Tepi tabtyv Sta~epovtwe 
éomovdacay, Tas tedevtaiag évepyeias ptpovuevot Tod ITAdtwvoc, ovdé 
avTOV TOV SNLLOUPYoV TMV OvnTwv éEveka TPAyHATWwV Kai THs Tepi THY | 
yéveow kakiac, émedrymep ai peptotal yoxai KadtvSobvtat mepi avTr}y. 

Tadta, w pidot étaipon, uvjun KexapioOw tic Tob KaOnyeLovos Ua 
ovvovoiac, “ol Hev SvTa PHTa TMPdc buds, buiv SE dppnta MpPd¢ Tov< 
TtoANOVC. 
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or another, of writing those Socratic dialogues in which he revealed that 
tragedy is neither educational nor useful, but third in line from the truth, 
with a share neither of systematic knowledge nor of correct opinion con- 
cerning the matters it imitates, and is aimed not at our understanding but 
rather at our irrational part. Even if these things are present in Homer in 
a very general way and in the form of a precedent, yet let us not hold the 
poetry of Homer responsible on this account. 

Neither is Plato to be blamed for his beautiful use of language in the 
dialogues and the care he takes of expression, even if others have concen- 
trated their efforts particularly on this, in imitation of the lowest of the 
activities of Plato*#4—nor is the demiurge to be blamed for mortal things 
and for the evil that is associated with yéveotc because the partial souls 
come to wallow about in it. 

Dear friends, may these things be made a tribute to the memory of my 
conversations with my guide,°** things fit for me to tell you, but which you 
must keep secret from the many.*”° 





324. One is reminded that Plato was read as a stylistic model in the rhetorical 
schools of the Roman Empire. Cf. Libanius, Ep. 569 (Foerster). 

325. Syrianus. 

326. This closing flourish may be largely conventional (E.), but it is yet another 
instance of hoi polloi here referring to the Christians, who were surely in control of 
the teaching (and so the meaning) of Homer in Proclus’s time and just as surely would 
treat the “secret doctrine” with ridicule and contempt should they be told of it. 
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